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HE dog was a quarter-strain wolf. Wherefore, he gazed with 
hungerful fierceness upon the meat crouching in the snow 
before him, though that meat was human. And the man was 
part wolf because of the slow, eating, cumulative pains of 
starvation. Wherefore, he, too, gazed with avid desire upon 
the meat just beyond his reach, though that meat bore the brands of his 


u 


sledge traces. The man and the dog circled slowly—the man with his worn 


= 





knees and mittened hands digging into the snow, the dog always on the 


outer edge of the circle. 

“Good old Beaver-Tooth,” cajoled the man, reaching out with a leering 
show of friendliness. ‘Good old boy. Wont you come— , 

He concealed the gleaming blade of the knife in his hand as he ad- 
vanced, smiling and treacherous. He could not remember how many times 
he had made this effort since the pale sun had risen above the forests. Once 

it seemed ages and ages ago to him—he had come within striking dis- 
tance and had ripped open the dog’s shoulder. Since then Beaver-Tooth 
had kept beyond reach. With a sinuous, twisting movement of his yellow 
body he kept out of reach now, licking his drooling lips as he watched the 
man, his ears erect, his red-shot eyes never for an instant taking themselves 
from that pivotal life of the circle. 

“Good old Beaver-Tooth,” said the man again, softly, luringly. He 
raised his knife-arm, then settled back, slowly, until he rested upon his 


knees. 
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Presently he rose unsteadily to his feet, swaying in his weakness, the 
understanding of what had happened filling him with new horror. All that 
day he had hunted, fearlessly, hopefully, for the meat of this dog. Now he 
knew that the dog had changed into a wolf, and that there were two in the 
hunt. Also he knew that the dog was the stronger of the two. 

The man grinned at Beaver-Tooth. 

“Gee, but it’s funny, Shacky!” he muttered. “But we’re following orders, 
and the Northwest Mounted Police is still hittin’ the trail.’”’ He fell upon 
his knees again, facing the dog. “I’m glad there aint two of you—you poor 
old hungry cuss!” 

In the gloom of approaching night the wolf-fire in Beaver-Tooth’s eyes 
grew brighter. 

He advanced, inch by inch, and the dog retreated inch by inch, until 
again they were fighting for life in the old circle, beating down the crack- 
ling snow-crust with aching hands and feet and paws—luring, evading, 
watching for opportunity in the strategy of that ten-foot battle-ground. 
Deepening gloom brought with it new strength and boldness to Beaver- 
Tooth. The man weakened. There was a growing paralysis in his limbs. 
His eyes were blurred as if by a veil so that at times he could not see the 
dog crouching two or three yards away. He knew, at last, that his knife- 
arm could not deal a death-blow, and he settled down upon the snow with 
his back to a twisted spruce. 

“Look here, Beaver-Tooth,” he said seriously, looking at the gleaming 
eyes just beyond his feet. “I'll cry quits if you’re willing. What’s the use, 
old boy? We’re going to die. Let’s do it peaceably. I aint as hungry as I 
was. Come up here where we can keep warm—together—”’ 

An hour passed—and he was still awake. Beaver-Tocth rose upon his 
forefeet with a nervous whine; the glow of the white night shone in his 
up-turned eyes—he sniffed the upward air; and then—as low and as gentle 
as the purring of a cat at first—there rose from his swelling throat a cry 
that ended in the wailing call of the wolf. Holding his breath in a horror 
of understanding the man listened. From far to the South there came an 
answering cry—and Beaver-Tooth, pointing his tawny muzzle to the stars, 
gave hungry voice in reply until the wilderness echoed with his invitation 
to the forest pack. 
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Shackleton rose to his knees, and from his knees he pulled himself to 
his feet. 

“'That’s a mean trick, Beaver,” he remonstrated, half aloud. “But I 
aint in for a feed just yet, old boy. Yours truly, of the N. W. M. P., has 
still got life enough to climb a tree!” 

He dragged himself up among the low branches of the twisted spruce 
until he was a dozen feet above the snow. Then he unbuckled his belt, 
passed it around a limb, and rebuckled it again. 

“Funny I didn’t think of this before,” he grunted, testing the weight 
of his body on the stout service strap. “When the boys come along they'll 
find Shacky up high and dry, though he may be picked clean to the bones 
by these damned carrion ravens! Hy, Beaver, are you comfy?” he called 
down jeeringly. ‘“You’re making a mistake, old boy. The wolves wont 
leave a hair of you. S’long—’n’ I hope you have a good time!” 

He settled himself back among the thick boughs. Weariness and starva- 
tion closed his eyes. In a subconscious sort of way he was cognizant of 
things happening after that. 

When he opened his eyes there was sunlight all about. 

“Hello, Beaver !” he called weakly. 

When he unbuckled his belt he tumbled the dozen feet through thick 
spruce limbs to the place where Beaver-Tooth had been, There was no 
Beaver-Tooth now. At the foot of the tree there was a pile of scattered 
bones. All about there were the thousand marks of strange paws. 

“Told vou so, Beaver!’ gasped the man. “God—” 

He picked up one of the bones and gnawed at it voraciously. Vainly he 
strove to break it to get at the marrow. Still gnawing he staggered out from 
under the spruce with his face turned into the North. 

In two hours he traveled two-thirds of a mile. It seemed to him that 
he had gone a great distance since he had started out from the spruce and 
all that was left of Beaver-Tooth. He was certain now that he could not 
drag himself on that much farther, so he spent his last rest in writing a few 
unsteady words on the back of an envelope. To whomever found his bones 
they stated that the bones were those of Sergeant Shackleton, of the North- 
west Mounted Police, and that he had died of starvation. Then he strug- 
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After a time there loomed up ahead of him an object. The object was on 
the opposite side of a small clearing which, in the narrowing comprehension 
of his vision, stretched away like a great plain before him. It was a cabin. 
[he discovery, when it came, stirred no thrill in him. He wormed himself 
toward it, foot by foot, and when he had crossed a half of the clearing he 
stopped and gazed at it with languid interest, chin resting on his doubled 
knees. 

Chen there came the awakening. His lids drooped heavily, and when he 
opened them he was looking into a face—a woman’s face white and startled, 
searching him with great staring eves. He saw none of the fear in this face, 
none of its twitching terror. Only he knew that it had come before him like 
a vision, and that its eyes were of a wondrous beauty, and that it was very 
white—and very near. He gazed at it from out of his half-blind eyes in 
silence, reaching out his two hands—but as he reached, the face drew away 
until it shone like a white cameo shrouded in a mist. His arms dropped and 
the face returned from out of the mist. 

Chen he heard a voice—a faint sense of a voice which entered into the 
dying depths of his soul like a whisper that had floated through infinity. 
What it spoke had no meaning for him. All things were meaningless for 
a long time after that. 

He felt no touch of hands, no biting grind of the snow as he was dragged 
to the cabin. Still there was life in him. He knew after a time that he was 
more comfortable and that something hot trickled down his throat and 
burned in his vitals. He knew, too, that an age or so ago he had set out to 
hunt down a man, and that he had lost his way—and starved. And he had 
met a face. The face absorbed what life there was in him. 

He talked silly things to it after each trickling of that hot stuff down 
his throat—told it that he was Jack Shackleton, of the N.W.M.P., and that 
he was on the trail of a man named Croisset, who had killed a man at Fort 
Churchill. 

For a long time he seemed to live in a world that was made just for him- 
self and this face. 

The face was very near to him, nearer than it had ever been before. The 
lustrous eyes were turned away, and he reached out. His hand fell upon 
something soft and warm; under his fingers he felt the quick, hot, pulsating 
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beat of life, and then through the dissolving mists of his delirium he saw a 
movement, and heard a cry, and with a growing understanding in his wide- 
open eyes, he half raised himself to stare into the startled face from about 
which the mist-clouds had now completely gone. 

“Take this, m’seur,” he heard. “It will make vou stronger.” 

Drinking, he gazed into the face, and his heart throbbed wildly at the 
strange, pallid beauty of it. It leaped still more tumultuously when the 
woman leaned over him so that a great braid slipped from her shoulder upon 
his neck. It was whipped back in an instant, but not before the thrill of its 
silken touch sent quivering darts of fire through his veins, Daringly he 
smiled. 

“T’ve been dreaming about you,” he whispered. “I’ve been dreaming about 
you—for a long time.” 

“Since last night, m’seur. It is now midday.” 

“Funny,” continued Shackleton, still a little dazed. “Seems as if I’ve 
known you for ever so long. Lost—starved—-you came to me. I understand, 
but-—”’ He looked about him inquiringly. “Are you alone ?” 

“Ves. My husband is away, m’seur.” 

Shackleton came to himself with a jerk. He was still dressed, and pulled 
himself to a sitting posture on the edge of his cot. 

“You are much stronger!” cried the woman eagerly. “You will be able to 
travel—soon !”’ 

He could not fail to see the uneasiness in her manner as she leaned a little 
toward him, her bosom trembling under the nervous clutch of her hands. 

“You want me to go—” 

“Yes, yes, m’seur, as quickly as you can!” she urged. 

She turned toward the low door which opened into the larger apartment 
of the cabin, her pale face still shining at him through the day-gleam of the 
windowless room. “‘You will be able to go—this afternoon ?” 

“Ves,” said Shackleton. 

He fell back wearily upon the cot, a sweeping, crushing disappointment 
in his heart. 

‘Better get out—mighty quick, Shacky,” he communed with himself 

He stared straight up at the logs overhead and his cheeks burned with 
a heat that was not that of fever. 






























It was not often that a Face came into his life—unless it was the face of 
one he hunted. Once, many years ago, another woman’s face had lived for 
a time in his conception of things good and beautiful. Since then destiny had 
woven itself for him beyond the Fiftieth degree, where he had made of 
himself a successful hunter of men. But he forgot these things in the presence 
of this other face that had come into his life. Its effect had been so sudden 
and so complete that he lay quivering and stunned, his hands clenched as he 
gazed at the log ceiling, the flush deepening in his face as he heard in that 
outer room the swishing, luring sound of the woman’s movement. 

“Better get out—mighty quick,’ he warned himself again, steadying 
himself slowly to his feet. “It'll be better for you—a damned sight better, 
Shacky,” he gabbled under his breath, wavering like a sick man as he went 
to the door. “I aint afraid—but you never can tell what a man’ll do—”’ 


The outer room was empty. It was a wonderful little room with snowy 
muslin curtains at two sunlit windows and bright pictures on the smoothly 
hewn log walls. Shackleton’s thin, handsome face lightened up as he saw 
a shelf in one corner filled with books. On the stove a pot was boiling, and 
he noticed that the table was set for dinner. Beyond these things which first 
struck his eyes he did not search. He moved across to the outer door, which 


was partly open. 

Outside in the sun the woman was brushing her hair, a glory of copper- 
tinted tresses that drew from Shackleton’s lips a low cry of joy and admira- 
tion. Startled, she looked up into the flaming betrayal of his face and eyes, 
and never had he seen a face half so beautiful as the crimson gathered 
swiftly in her cheeks. 

Without speaking he watched her as she twined the rich strands into a 
braid. 

“T haven't thanked you for saving my life,” he half apologized. “Lucky 
I hit your cabin just when I did, for I was pretty near gone. Shackleton’s 
my name—Jack Shackleton, sergeant in the police service. I guess I will 
be strong enough to move—pretty soon.” 

“You must go to-day—this afternoon !” 

He shrugged his shoulders, smiling down upon her in his open, whole- 
some way 
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“I've been dreaming about you,” he whispered, ““—a long time” 




















“T’ll try,” he said. ‘He wouldn't like to find me here. Is that it?” 

The flush had gone from her face. Whitening, she gazed at him, her 
fingers clutching nervously in her thick braid. 

“Yes, yes, m’seur—” 

He jerked himself erect so suddenly that the movement startled her. His 
white teeth gleamed in a smile which was as chill as steel, as he stared over 
her into the pale warmth of the sunlit sky. 

“Do I look as bad as that?” he asked. He drew his arms back, slowly, 
until the muscles cracked. “I would like to meet this man, but—if it will 
cause you trouble I will go.” 

He turned toward the edge of tle forest across the clearing. For an in- 
stant the touch of the woman’s hand on his arm detained him. 

“T will have dinner soon,” she said. “You will come back ?” 

“Ten. 

He crossed the clearing, followed the path which she had made in fight- 
ing for his life the preceding night. He saw where she had dragged him 
through the snow, a few feet at a time; saw the imprints of her feet in the 
broken crust ; the evidences of her struggle to bear his weight into the cabin, 
and inwardly he groaned with the new agony and the new joy which had 
come together to warp the peace of his soul. 

In the thick spruce and balsam he sat down, hidden from view, but so 
that he could see the little cabin. For a moment the woman appeared in 
the doorway. Even from his distance he caught the sheen of the sun in her 
bright hair. He watched until she was gone, and then with a long breath 
buried his face in his hands. 

“I’m sorry we hit this place, Shacky,” he muttered, falling into the old 
habit af talking to his other self. “But she’s an angel—and what a skunk 
this man of hers must be! She’s afraid of him—as afraid as hell, and I’ll 
bet he’s abusing the life out of her. She shivers when she speaks of him, 
Shacky, shivers like a dog that’s tied up to be lashed—an’ I’ve seen eyes 
like hers when I’ve run down hunted game.” 

He lifted his head, his eyes flashing with an insane light. 

“I saw a scar—a red mark—” He breathed tensely, staring at the cabin. 
“T wonder—if he hits her—” 

He dragged himself to his feet, hands clenched. A deluge of fire seemed 
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to sweep suddenly into his head, blinding his vision, and he caught at a 
sapling to keep himself from falling. There was a ghastly pallor in his 
face when he staggered back into the cabin. 

“I’m dizzy—sick—” he stammered, gazing strangely at the woman. 


don’t believe—I can eat—” 

He saw her face grow whiter, and out of the whiteness the faint, red 
scar just under the soft sweep of her hair grew redder. The sight of it filled 
his soul with rage and he cursed incoherently as he staggered through the 
other door and flung himself heavily upon the cot. The woman followed him 
and laid a cold cloth upon his feverish forehead. 

In the lightless little room her eyes glowed down upon him like lustrous 
stars. He felt something fall upon him again as she leaned over, and this 
time he caught it, and with a low cry crushed the soft mass of her braid 
between his two big hands. The fire in his head blazed more fiercely, and 
words burst from him, words heated with passion and trembling with his 
love. 

‘See here, little girl,” he said, looking up into the aspen whiteness of her 
face with shining eyes, “don’t you be afraid! 

“T understand—now. You’re afraid something will happen—when he 
comes back. Well, it will. My name’s Jack Shackleton—of the N. W. M. 
P.—and I know what that man is out there. I know—” 

The sharpness of her cry pierced him to his soul. The woman fell upon 
her knees beside the cot, her face so near that he could feel her hot breath. 

“You know ?” she cried, chokingly. “My God, do you know ?” 

Her voice broke, and with a terrible cry of anguish she buried her head 
in her arms and sobbed urtil the room was filled with her grief and the ter- 
rific pounding of Shackleton’s heart. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” he breathed. The grip of his fingers tightened in the 
soft braid, and he leaned over until his burning face was close to the wom- 
an’s, his lips buried in the glory of her hair, his free arm clutching her 
throbbing shoulders tighter and tighter to him. “I set out to find a mur- 
derer,” he panted, “but he’s worse than a murderer. And I—I love you— 
don’t you see—vou came to me—and I love you—” 

He felt her struggling against him, but with the struggling his arm held 
her closer until the glorious warmth of her face, her mouth, her eyes were 
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here infinite tenderness in his voice now. He reached out until his 


hands tightened convulsively. 


long fingers buri themselvi gam in her warm hair. Gently she pulled 
down hi 
r me?” 
{ Shackleton. 
he sat upon the edge of the cot. 
\ repeated, and he could hear the woman panting 
ike ; rnered animal. His vi was terribly calm. “It means as much to 
me as it does to you,” he went on slowly and steadily. “I will have to desert 
an anything else in the world. If I stay 
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the Service. But I love you more t! 
his man who—who—has hurt you.” 

[here was a silence in which only the pulsating life of their own bodies 
made sound. After a moment there came to shatter that stillness another 
sound, faint and distant the sharp, metallic report of a rifle. 

[he woman sprang to her feet. In the outer room she turned upon Shack- 
leton, who had followed her. 

“Listen!” she commanded. 

Her face went white as there came again the distant report of a gun. 

sut there was a strange, cold calmness in her voice when she spoke. 


‘That is my husband,” she said. ‘“‘What are you going to do? 

Hanging at the end of a belt-cord against the log wall was a revolver. 
Shackleton had noticed it, and now he took it down and saw that it was 
loaded 

‘I am going to wait for him,” he replied. “I am going to wait for him 
—or go away with you.” 

He opened the door and stretched out his arm. Over his shoulder the 
woman saw that it was snowing. 

“Our trail will be hidden within half an hour,” he urged. 
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The woman gave a low cry. He turned to see her face flushed again, her 
eyes shining. 

“Then we will go!” she cried almost joyously. “Hurry—eat something 
—while I go into the other room and write a note—for him.” 

“Why a note?” he asked. 

“It will make it safer for us.’ 

For the first time he saw the woman’s white teeth in a smile. But there 
was a dangerous gleam in her eyes as he advanced with outstretched arms, 
tender words of love quivering on his lips. 

“You must promise not to touch me—if I go,” she repelled softly. “You 
must promise not to touch me again until I say that you may. Will you 
promise that ?” 

“Yes—yes—I promise !” 

He dropped into a chair as she disappeared into the little room. His brain 
was afire again and a stifled groan dropped from his tight-set lips as he®* 
rested his throbbing head in the palms of his hands. 

Presently he bared his face. From the door the woman was looking at 
him. Again he saw the red scar, the wretchedness in her eyes, the misery and 
fear in her trembling lips. She went back, and the stiff lines of his jaws 
relaxed. 

No, this was not so much of a sin, after all. He was sacrificing himself 
—and this sacrifice of his future, of his name and honor in the Service was 
winning him a paradise of happiness, and—saving a woman. Saving her 
—from what? He had leaped to his own conclusions. The woman was 
afraid of her husband. She trembled and her face went white when she 
spoke of him. Abuse, terror, unhappiness, betrayed themselves in the pa- 
thetic grief-lines of her face. He was saving her—from a man. What sort 
of a man he could not guess, only he knew that he was a brute and unfit 
for the possession of this face which he would worship and strive for until 
the hour of his death. He felt no regret, no disturbing prick of conscience, 
when the woman came back to him. 

“T am ready,” she said, with a smile that set his heart leaping. ‘This 
will tell him what we are—not doing.” 

She folded a closely written sheet of paper and placed it on the table. 
Shackleton’s blood burned like fire when he saw the change that had 
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come over her. Her cheeks were flushed. Her eyes glowed with the lustrous 
flame that he had seen in Beaver-Tooth’s eyes when they two had fought for 
life, and they held him back now—as Beaver-Tooth’s had held him back in 
that blood-stained arena under the black spruce. Still smiling at him, she 
put on her fur coat and her fur cap, and out of the silken gray-lynx her 
lovely face glowed with the sweet beauty of a bakneesh flower—and yet with 
something in it that stirred him with strange and unaccountable warning. 
The woman noted the slow fading of the flush in his face and with a quick 
movement came to him, resting her hands upon his shoulders, smiling up 
into his eyes 

“It is snowing—/ard,” she whispered, her voice trembling with eager- 
ness. “We must hurry—and it will cover our tracks. I will fill a pack with 
food while you are getting ready. Hurrv—please hurry!” 

She darted quickly to the table while Shackleton went into his room. The 
dizziness had gone from his head, There was new strength in his limbs. In 
his happiness he felt like raising his voice in shouting song. At last he had 
found life—life as he had dreamed of it from away back in the misty ages 
of his past, a woman’s love-—happiness. He put on his thick coat and cap, 
throbbing with excitement and haste. He forgot the man, forgot everything 
but the nearness of this woman, the beauty of her hair, her eyes—the glory 
of the thing he had won. It was the woman who brought him back into the 
sensing of other things. From the outer room there came a sudden thrilling, 
sobbing cry—two words that transfixed him to stone—the deep-toned, 
panting voice of a man! 

In the gloom of the little room he drew his revolver and cocked it. Like 
a cat he moved to the door. He saw the woman crushed close in a man’s 
arms, saw her arms around his neck, her face turned up to him—kissing 
him, sobbing to him, speaking to him in a swift, broken voice as she lay 
upon his breast. Even then Shackleton did not understand. Again his mind 


leaped to quick, calculating conclusions. 

The husband had returned sooner than the woman had expected, and her 
kisses, her embraces, were to hide a paroxysm of fear—her terror at the 
sudden entrance of this man upon their preparations for flight. He smiled 
grimly and his index finger curved itself around the trigger of his pistol. 
Something would happen very soon. The woman was talking in French, 
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“You have met the whitest woman in all this world” 























which he could not understand. As he waited—breathlessly—she darted to 
the table and gave to the man the paper upon which she had written. Not 


until then did he begin to comprehend, and a slow chill ate its way through 
his veins. What did it mean? Was the woman betraying him? He leaned 
forward to catch a glimpse of the man’s face. The woman’s husband was 
reading the paper. When he had finished he dropped it to the floor, and 


turned with a question on his lips to the woman. 

In that moment Shackleton saw his face—a thin, dark face, and a cry 
near burst from his lips. It was the face of him whom he had hunted for 
months—the face of Jan Croisset, who had killed a man at Churchill! In 
another moment he had sprung into the outer room, his revolver leveled at 
the other’s breast. 

The woman was ahead of him. With a scream like that of a wild thing 
at bay she flew at his throat and the suddenness of the movement knocked 
the pistol from his hand. Before he could recover it, Croisset was in front 
of him, his white teeth gleaming from between pale lips, his black eyes 
shining at him over the barrel of his revolver. 

“Ah, M’seur Shackleton, so it is you.” 

He spoke softly and without excitement. But there was something in his 
eyes which made the sergeant of police cringe. 

“T am going to kill you!” Croisset’s voice was soft and low. “I am going 
to kill you, m’seur!”’ 

He came a step nearer, as if to bring his revolver closer to Shackleton’s 
heart 

“Listen, m’seur,” he commanded, quietly, the smile fading from his lips. 
“Before I kill you I will tell you this—that you have met the whitest woman 
in all this world. | want you to know that before you die, and that it was to 
save me that she planned to go with you—for a time.” The smile returned 
to his lips. “She would have lost you out there in the mountains, m’seur— 
to-night—and then she would have returned to me and we would have gone 
inte the South. She might have killed you instead of saving your life, 
m’seur—but she is—a woman.”’ 

\ groaning cry fell from Shackleton. He saw the woman’s face again 
as if in a vision, and to that face he stretched out his arms. 

“Have you anything to say before [ kill you, m’seur ?” 























The question rang sharply in the sergeant’s ears. 

“T have only a moment,” went on Croisset. ‘“The men you left on the 
Gray Beaver have been on my trail all day, and I have been fighting them 
back. They are on my trail now and will be here soon. Quick! What have 
you to say?” 

“Only this,” said Shackleton, “that I have loved but two women in my 
life. One of whom IT loved many years ago. The other I found here.” There 
was a strange, low thrill in his voice. “I have fought for women all my 
life, m’seur. I have knocked men down who have spoken ill of them. You 
know I am not a coward, Croisset. I am not afraid of death—and—and—I 
would like to do something—for her.” 

Dully his eves sought the woman’s. 

“For you,” he whispered hoarsely. 

His half-reaching arms dropped to his side. 

“She loves you—a great deal—Croisset,” he almost sobbed. 

“More than my life,” replied the woman. “Until that happened at 
Churchill we lived in a paradise!” 

“It was not—so bad—what happened at Churchill,” mumbled Shackle- 
ton. “Only—it’s murder according to law. You killed a man—because he 
spoke foully of her.” 

He straightened as if an,electric shock had’ passed through him. His 
eyes flashed with their old fire. His nostrils quivered. 

“They are after you—close behind ?” he cried. 

“Very near,” said Croisset. 

From an inside pocket Shackleton whipped out a package, using his fin- 
gers like the claws of an animal in tearing the paper from it. There flut- 
tered to the floor a flag of blood-red cotton. 

“The badge of the Red Terror—of the smallpox!” he exclaimed. “You 
know what it means, Croisset. Every man in our Service carries such a 
flag. Quick! It is the Service flag—the warning of death—and those who 
are following you will not dare to approach! Do you understand? Quick, 
man! My God, don’t you understand ?” 

His face was as white as death as he held out the red signal of plague. 

“But my trail, m’seur. It leads to the door. They will know—” 

“Give me your coat, your hat, your gun,” cried Shackleton. “They will 
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think that you came to the door and turned away, and they will follow 


Cs follow m. 

J He laughed, stripping off Croisset’s caribou-skin coat, helping himself to 
fm his fur cap. 

se “Now—your boots,” he commanded. “And you're going to hike into the 
*K South, man—you’re going to hike to-night, and you’re not going to stop 


until you’ve hit the other country where they don’t have the N. W. M. P. 
Do you understand? Sooner or later you'll be caught up here. I’ll lead ’em 
into the West, and vou hike eastward and South. Now—’” 
He sprang to his feet. The woman hung the pack of food over his shoul 
ders. Together thev went to the door. For a moment Shackleton hesitated. 
“Croisset,” he said, gently. “I didn’t understand. That’s all.” 











He turned to go out into the thickly falling snow. Two hands fell upon F ‘ 
his broad shoulders and for an instant he faced the woman. The glory of " 
her eyes dazzled him. He half closed his own, and in that moment he felt & 
the sweet, warm touch of her lips upon his rough cheek. : ; 

“May the great God care for you,” he heard in a whisper. o ; 


For a hundred yards he went through the snow. Then he turned and [i 4 
waited until he saw the red flag hanging from the end of a sapling branch 








over the cabin. ' 

After a long time, from a distance, there came a sound, and the sound fe 
was followed by shadowy figures looming up through the snow-gloom. He 3 * 
watched them as they approached the cabin—saw them halt suddenly when [i 


they saw the red flag of the plague—and then, lifting Croisset’s rifle he fired 
a shot close over their heads 

He laughed as there came the patter of bullets in the spruce about him, 
and with long, swinging strides led his pursuers into the west. 

“If you were only with me now, old Beaver-Tooth,” he whispered to 
himself. “Aint this a joke? T wonder if they’ll catch Jack Shackleton, of the 
N. W. M. P. Guess not. The boys are tired. I can tell by the way they’re 
running. I’ll lose ’em to-night, swing around behind ’em to-morrow, and 
join ‘em in this chase that aint going to stop until we reach the Athabaska,I J 
swear it. It aint going to help the reputation of Jack Shackleton, N. W. 7m 
M. P., but mebby it'll help to stake out a little corner in Heaven for me I 
when the time comes !” % 
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GP-GHOON AFTER I HAD COME TO 
¥9, Gs?) DEAL—NEAR THE END OF 


\‘¥ FEBRUARY —I OBSERVED, {( 


OF A FINE, SUNSHINY AFT- 

ERNOON, THREE OLD LA- 
dies, very quaint and very small, walking 
out together along the Broad Walk which 
skirts the sea. They were dressed in the fash- 
ion of half a century ago, suggestive of old 
brocades and colors long out of favor, of dried 
lavender flowers and rose-leaves. It was still 
keen in the wind on these bright afternoons, 
and they wore fur-lined “pelisses,” I think 
they called them, and full, hoop-suggesting 
skirts, and little scoop-shaped bonnets, in the 
depths of which I saw their pretty old faces 
behind delicate veils of white lace, like frost 
upon withered roses. 

From the time I first saw them, until the 
time chance brought us to speak, I speculated 
vastly about the little old ladies, for their un- 
usual quaintness of dress and excessive deli- 
cacy of manner, as they walked sedately by 
the shining Sea, conversing in tones so low 
that only the faintest murmur fell upon the 
wind, seemed to hold all the delicious promise 
of a long dead romance. I had an odd idea 
that they delicately observed me, too, as I 
sometimes passed them on the Broad Walk 
by the shining sea. But though I listened 
eagerly to any mention which might be made 
of them, I found out nothing beyond the fact 
that they had lived—“always,” some one said— 
at “Rhoda House;” that they were all unmar- 
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2<y>| ried and sisters, and that their name was Nor- 
Sag ton: Amelia the eldest, Louisa the next, and 
e a Jacqueline the youngest by some years, 
ts Y though she was over seventy, certainly. 

So I waited, till one day my chance came. 
One of them dropped, unnoticing, from be- 
neath her soft, furred coat, a little bag of net- 
work. “Now,” said I, and overtook them, hold- 
ing out the little bag. 
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“The little—” I hesitated, groping for the | Wa) 
right word, and found it; “reticule; it was ly- Cy ~4 


ing upon the walk.” 

The three stopped and faced me with a sort 
of fluttering expectancy, but instead of taking 
the net-work bag, they said, at the same in- 
stant, almost as if they had rehearsed it, while 
I was still holding out the reticule: 

“You are from America!” 
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I detected their speculation then. 

7 While I admitted it, wondering whether 

WJ) clothes or voice betrayed me most, Miss 
Jacqueline exclaimed, in a delighted way: 
is “T said so! I said she was! Didn’t I, Amelia? 
Ge Didn’t I, Louisa?” 
COX “Yes, yes.” They nodded their pretty old 
heads. “Yes, Jacqueline, you certainly did.” 

These two older sisters spoke to Miss 
Jacqueline as people do to a child they love. 
I remember that day she wore, as a sort of 
concession to her youth, a victorine and muff 
of yellowed ermine, curiously lined with shirr- 
ings of crimson satin, with two huge crimson 
tassels depending from the muff. 

“Yes, Jacqueline, you certainly did, from 
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the very first day we saw her, you said she 
was American.” 

“Oh, I knew—I knew,” said Miss Jacque- 
line. 

And then, to me, with a quaint, proud air: 

“We are Americans, too.” 

I must have looked my surprise. And Miss 
Amelia, the eldest, said, disappointedly: 

“Surely you did not think by our speech we 
were English.” 

“Oh, no!” 

And Miss Louisa said, almost alarmed, I 
thought: “Surely we do not look like the Eng- 
lish ladies.” 

I thought they looked like pictures from 
a story-book, and said, “No, indeed!” 

“Well, then,” said Miss Jacqueline, “if we 
do not look and speak like the English, we 
certainly must look and speak like Americans, 
for we could not possibly be anything else.” 

As I was going on to Walmer, they said 
they would go with me to the end of the Walk. 

I do not believe I ever knew before that old 
age could be as pretty as youth. The three 
sisters were much alike, though it was easily 
seen that Miss Jacqueline had been the beauty. 
Their eyes were remarkably bright and of a 
Z| clear pale hazel; their skins were as white and 

( transparent as rare porcelain, and their pro- 
/ Ze. files as delicately cut as cameos. As I looked 
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nificance. So we walked toward Walmer, they 
br all talking at once: 
OF; “You have not been here long?” 
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“No: only a few weeks.” 

“And you came from—” 

“Boston.” 

“Oh, think of it! We came from Albany!” 

“Are you going to stay—forever ?” 

“Oh, no,” I said, “I hoped not—but one 
could never tell—” 

“Ah! We know,” said Miss Amelia. 

“TI came to stay with my aunt.” 

How they exclaimed: 

“So did we—the very same thing!” 

Then their faces fell: 

“But you are going home soon, perhaps?” 

“T shall stay a year, anyway.” 

They looked at each other: 

“Just what we said! We came to stay a year 
—and we have been here fifty years!” 

“The voyage is so terrible: such storms—” 

“But we shall go home some day.” 

We had reached the end of the Broad Walk 
now, and they turned back. 

“You must come and see us,” said Miss 
Amelia. 

“And very soon,” said Miss Louisa. 

“To-morrow,” said Miss Jacqueline. “Come 
and have tea with us, and tell us all they are 
doing at home. No one ever has come to Deal 
from America before.” 

So I went—not only on the morrow, but 
nearly every to-morrow after that—and talked 
with the quaint, pretty sisters about the land 
they held so dear, yet, having once put the 
ocean between it and themselves, were exiled, 
for very fear of the terrible shining Sea. 
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Miss Amelia always poured the tea, and 
Miss Louisa always cut the seed-cake — I 
never saw them exchange these pretty tasks 
—while Miss Jacqueline looked on, like a child 
who could not be trusted to handle old silver 
and star-cut glass and ancient pink china. 

“It is strange that you have come here to 
visit your aunt, as we did; that you are Ameri- 
can, and perhaps you may not go home for 
fifty years.” 

“But I may,” I would protest with an un- 
happy shudder, sipping Miss Amelia’s frag- 
rant tea. 

“Then we shall go with you,” Miss Jacque- 
line would declare, but her sisters would ex- 
claim: 

“OQh—oh! Think of the storms and the hid- 
den rocks and shipwrecks—oh—the terrible— 
terrible Sea! No—no! We must wait a little— 
we cannot go—not yet!” 

We usually sat in the drawing-room, a long, 
dark room, with a great bow-window, filled 
in those days with primroses and pink and 
white hyacinths, overlooking the shining Sea, 
whose tides rose and fell upon the Belgian 
shores. Always on those cold, early spring 
days a fire blazed in the grate; indeed, I do 
not remember any days without the fire, for 
the old sisters thought it always cool in Deal. 

They told me how .they came to live at 
Rhoda House: 

“Our aunt sent for us after the death of her 
husband.” 
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“He had been a—a—something in India; 
he was very wealthy.” 

“He was our aunt’s third husband.” 

“We were afraid,” with a little smile, “to 
cross the ocean again, so we stayed and stayed, 
and when our aunt died she left everything 
to us.” 

“All the property:” 

“And all the china and silver.” 

“And all her clothes.” 

Of which latter this wonderful aunt must 
have had an extraordinary lot, for I came to 
know that the quaint, beautiful dresses which | a Y 
the sisters wore had all belonged to her. .: = 

That day—it was toward the end of March, W(@ 
I believe, with quite a cool wind blowing from ' 
the Sea—Miss Jacqueline wore a beautiful silk 
—‘“mazarine,” I think she called it— which 
was a deep blue, trimmed with lace of ines- 
timable value. Her hair fell around her face 
like soft white curled feathers, and she sat in 
front of the fire, shielding her delicate porce- 
lain features with a fan made from the plum- 
age of some brilliant bird. 

A purple brooding mist hung over the Sea 
and seemed to fill the long, low drawing-room. 
It crept in weird gloom around the corners 
where great, bulky Chinese vases stood, like 
those which must have held Ali Baba’s forty 
thieves; it seemed to hide all the cabinets full 
of strange treasures from remote places of the 
earth; it dimmed the curious old mirrors upon 
the walls and the stiffly smiling portraits of 
strange lords and ladies. But the gray twilight 
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still fell faintly upon the Spring flowers in the 
bow-window looking out upon the Sea, and 
showed the quaint, pretty old sisters sitting by 
the red fire. It showed, too, the corner near the 
fire where Miss Jacqueline’s piano stood: a 
little piano of rosewood, with a green silk 
screen, and candles above the keyboard in little 
green glass sconces. 


Jacqueline played and sang, or she would per- 
form a duet with Miss Louisa; but all their 
music, like their dresses, was of a kind out of 
favor half a century ago, and would have been 
called absurdly sentimental if played in any 
other setting: but the quaintness and delicate 
old prettiness of the sisters gave everything 
they did the sense of sad charm. 

On that particular evening, about a month 
after I had first known them—that night when 
the Romance first came out of hiding—after 
we had been sitting quietly there for a long 
time, while the dusk gradually deepened, and 
no noise but the snapping of the fire and the 
desolate wash of the Sea outside, Miss Jacque- 
line suddenly rose from her firelit corner and, 
lighting the candles, seated herself at the piano 
and sang, in a low, faint, old voice, a senti- 
mental little song, of which I have forgotten 
all but the first line: 








One smile of thine—a gentle smile, 


As she sang, Miss Amelia and Miss Louisa 
(ee-j)| drew their chairs close together, and talked 
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2 in low voices: 
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Sometimes, in the quiet twilight, Miss }¢ 
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G “She sang that to him one night: do you 

remember ?” 

“Ah, don’t I? It was in the old house on 
Elk Street.” 

“Jacqueline wore a pink dress.” 

“It had white bars all over it. How pretty 
Jacqueline was!” 

“And how fond he was of her.” 

They were silent for a space, and then: 

“She was always singing to him.” 

“He was very handsome: such a white brow 
and such dark hair!” 

The two old sisters looked at me, and said, 
very low: 

“Jacqueline had a lover once.” 

“Amelia! Once! For seven years!” 

“Yes, of course! He came seven years!” 

“Think of it!” 

“Seven years!” 

“Jacqueline was so pretty.” 
‘ “She was only seventeen when he came 

rst.” 

“They were very much in love.” 

“Louisa! Jacqueline was not!” 

“Ah! Perhaps not. But he was.” 

“Certainly. I saw him kiss her hand once.” 

They looked at the fire with tender smiles. 
I saw then that whatever Romance there had 
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y GR been for Jacqueline, it was their love-story as 
4 & well as hers. 
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Then Miss Amelia said, looking at me: 
“‘We never had a lover, Louisa or I.” 

“We were not pretty like Jacqueline.” 
“And such plain names!” 
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“But Jacqueline was different.” 

“Louisa was nine and I was ten when she 
was born. We begged our father to name her 
something pretty.” 

“He let us choose the name. Don’t you re- 
member, Amelia?” 

“Oh, yes! And we chose ‘Jacqueline.’ We 
had been reading a story about a girl named 
‘Jacqueline.’ ” 

“I remember the very book. It had glossy 
black covers with mother-of-pearl flowers in- 
laid on them.” 

“It had gilt edges.” 

“And Jacqueline grew to be so pretty. Then 
she had a lover.” 

“And he died?” I asked then, as if that were 
the end of the story. 

They both shook their pretty old heads, de- 
lightedly. 

“Oh, no! That is the beautiful part of it! 
Jacqueline refused him!” 

The romantic importance with which it was 
said! To have been able to refuse a lover! 

“But perhaps he did die,” they said, “of a 
broken heart. We never heard of him again.” 

“For Jacqueline refused him.” 

“After seven years!” 

“Think of it!” 

After this the two sisters often talked of 
Jacqueline’s lover to me, and always like this. 

We never got any further. They felt about 
it almost as if it had been their lover who had 
come seven years and been sent away with a 
broken heart; and sometimes they smiled, I 
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thought, almost coquettishly over it. Miss 
Jacqueline often sat by and listened, but she 
never gave any touch to the story. 

I used to watch her when they talked of 
him—they never told me the name of this 
shadowy lover, and I never asked—and some- 
times I thought there was a young, wistful 
shadow upon Miss Jacqueline’s old, delicate 
face, as she sat by the red fire; or, if in the 
day-time, the sweeping shadows across the 
shining Sea seemed to sweep across her face, 
too. But always, when we talked, the young 
look came, as if the ghost of her youth, flut- 
tering near, brushed her face with its wings. 

I soon found that Miss Amelia and Miss 
Louisa had filled their lives full of their sis- 
ter’s dead romance: it had made every barren 
outiook green and fragrant. 

One of them had had a lover and had refused 
him! 

That was the one great fact of their lives. 
They lived over it and rehearsed it almost 
every evening by the red fire. 

Once Miss Amelia said to Miss Jacqueline: 

“Sometimes I think, if you had married—” 

But Miss Jacqueline turned her old-young 
wistful face away, and said: 

“Long ago, Amelia, we were to have no 
‘ifs,’ you remember.” 

“Oh, let me say it, Jacqueline. I wonder if 
we went home and if he were still living—” 

Then Miss Jacqueline rose and went to her 
Gee) | Piano, and Miss Amelia was silent. 

@ h, Thus the one romantic fact of their lives 
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was unfolded to me—lives not quite bare be- 
cause of this Romance (one for all three, but 
that did not matter); perhaps it was more 
beautiful than if it had actually been theirs, for 
the dream-like quality of it never disappeared. 

But one wild day of rain, such as sometimes 
comes to sun-swept Deal-by-the-Sea, Miss 
Jacqueline was not in the drawing-room. 

“A little ill,” said the sisters, sitting by the 
fire. 

Then I went again. 

“Not better,” said Miss Amelia. 

She looked down into the fire and shook her 


« 


piano stood open with Miss Jacqueline’s songs 
upon the rack. 

“She wants to see you,” said Miss Louisa. 

Miss Jacqueline, in the depths of the old cur- 
tained bed, looked like one of the small carved 
ivory figures in the drawing-room cabinet. 
Her soft white waves were hidden beneath a 
cap of finest needle-work. The room was quite 
dark, save for the flicker of the fire which 
glinted on the glass handles of the mahogany 
bureaus, the gilt of the old pictures, and turned 
the white drapery of the bed into rose-color. 

Miss Jacqueline sat up when I came in; her 
hazel eyes caught the light. 

“No—no!” she said to my inquiry. “I am 
not very ill: at least, I do not think I am; but 
I am old, you know—over seventy, and one 
cannot tell. 

“They—where are they?” 

I knew she meant her sisters. 
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“I told them I wanted to see you; that they Vy 


must not disturb us.” She paused. 

“Are they lonely?” she added. 

I told her I was sure they must be. 

“What were they talking about—when you 
came in?” 

a” I hesitated; then, “About him.” 

é h!?” 

She just breathed it and sat long looking at 
the fire shadows. 

“They are not very lonely, then,” she said 
presently. 

And added, after a while: 

“That was what I wanted to talk to you 
about.” 

I had thought it. 

“They like to talk about—about him?” 

Yes, I said, I thought they did; it was— 
she would not mind—it was their Romance. 

“Yes,” said Miss Jacqueline, “it is theirs.” 

She looked at the fire again. 

Then her luminous eyes came back to me. 

“It is their Romance—not mine.” 

Oh, yes! Hers, too! 

“No, not mine: they took it from me years 
ago.” 
But had that spoiled it for her? 
“No—not if—” 
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“Because, after all, it was you he loved.” 
“Oh,” she said, very low, “how hard it is 
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to tell, after all these years. I have never told 
before—but I thought you—” 

Again she looked at the fire; then said sud- 
denly and quite loudly: 

“TI have deceived everybody for fifty years!” 

The fire flared unsteadily. 

“For fifty years,” repeated Miss Jacqueline, 
“T have kept a secret. I have let a lie live!” 

The fire-flame shot up with long scarlet 
spears. 

“Don’t you see—you have said it yourself 
—it is their Romance—all of it—they have 
made it up—it never was mine—it has never 
been mine!” 

“But you did—there was such a lover—he 
did come for seven years.” 

I did not wish to be disillusioned. 

“Ah, yes—there was such a man—but not 
a lover. He came for seven years—but he— 
never loved me—they thought he did—and 
perhaps I did—at first—” 

The red dancing shadows on the wall! 

“But I began to see he came—only—only 
because they made it so—so pleasant for him 
—you understand; everybody was nice to him 
because they thought he came—to see me; but 
he never loved me—as they say—but he came 
for seven years—think of it!” 

“To see you,” I said. “They said so.” 

“Well, perhaps at first,” Miss Jacqueline 
sighed. “Our father was well-off in those 
days.” 

“But they told me—you have heard them 
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eS —they told me he asked you to marry him— 
Sand you refused!” 
) i She reached out and caught my wrist: 
Wig 


“That’s what I must say—have wanted to 
OX say—for fifty years— No—NO—that they 
Gj \ 
Ca) 



















imagined. He never—NEVER—do you hear! 
—never asked me to marry him!” 

The red fire-shadows flickered higher up the 
wall and then the flare died down. 

After a while I said: 

“But they thought he did.” - 

“Yes — they thought so— and I let them Fgyv@ 
think it. At first I was too proud—he went | Sa@ 
away quite suddenly— that was why they MF 
thought as they did—and they were so fond WAY 
of me that they took that as the only possible J NA 
reason. It grew and grew in their minds—but fs \) 
I heard he married a very wealthy lady. I ( . » 
aN 


never told them—and we never heard of him 
had never given me the chance to refuse him.” 4 
have said ‘yes’—then.” 
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again. At first I hoped he would be unhappy— 
“For if he had—” ~ 


terribly so—but after a while I was glad he 
“Why, then,” said Miss Jacqueline. “I would Se ‘ 














I waited. The shadows from the fire died 
away. There was only a somber glow. 

“But now—now—I am glad that it hap- 
pened this way—except for the lie—” 

I did not understand. 

“No,” said Miss Jacqueline, “you would not; 
but I have had visions and fancies that would 
(pes) | never had been—could never have been—with 
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“But realities that might have been delight- 
ful—” 

“Might! Might! Would they have been, 
though—for seven years! Think of it! The self- 
ishness—I know it now—if I get away from 
my dreams—bui I seldom do—for what he 
was makes no difference now. I used to try to 
cry out against the deceit—but everyone—not 
only my sisters, but everyone thought the 
same. It went on of itself—as did his coming 
—and made a romantic glamour over me. I 
felt it. Then we came here.” 

“It has never hurt anyone, though—the— 
the deceit.” 

“No! And they liked it. I should have robbed 
them of their only love-story.” 

I thought she smiled in the darkness. 

“Well, I shall never tell them, but I wanted 
to tell someone. They are the only ones left 
out of that past; and you—well—lI could tell 
you.” 

The fire was quite black. 

“After all,” said Miss Jacqueline, “it is their 
Romance.” 


In the spring the deep, solemn bells of Saint 
George’s tolled for Miss Jacqueline, and they 
buried her beneath the primroses in the old 
churchyard. And in the autumn, once more, 
we walked through the churchyard, behind the 
two sisters, and left them under the dark yews 
with smiles on their old-young faces for a 
shadowy lover, who was less than if he had 
never been, and for a Romance that never was. 
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One day he drove with 


her out the river road 


The Doctor’s Wife 


BY EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


Author of 


One O’Clock Appointment,”’ et 


[ILLUSTRATED BY F. R. HARPER 


HEN Madge Newton fell and 
broke one of her two stocks in 
trade, none of the company doubted that 
she would be back with them soon. But 


there was bungling somewhere — just 
where will never be known. They should 
have sent for Masterson in the first 


place—and did not. It was a compound 
fracture, much compounded —it was 


fearfully slippery there outside the stage 
door—and they made bad work of it, 
those callow young internes. Masterson 
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should have been summoned at once if 
Madge Newton was to get back with the 
“Viennese Girl’ before the season was 
over. 

As far as she, herself, was concerned, 
she knew little, cared little. There had 
been times of terrific pain, unbearable 
pain; times when big, cross Masterson 
had put her to sleep; times of ether and 
times of cutting; and no time when her 
pretty head had quite understood. 

Once the big, round eves caught sight 


SEE ey 
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of a pair of little shoes with wicked heels 
standing in the corner of the white hos- 
pital room, and she would have reached 
for them to throw them away, for she 
remembered—remembered how the tricky 
high-heeled boots had played traitors 
and sent her sprawling on the slippery 
pavement. She reached for the little 
shoes, but her nurse gently and sternly 
bade her be still and sleep. 
Masterson—grim, stern old Master 


= 





son—who spent so much of his life be 

le pain and death, sat at Madge’s bed 
side, ‘The master surgeon was thinking 
of this girl. He remembered her well in 
“The Viennese Girl,” a dancing, joyous 
thing, with big, dancing, joyous eyes, 
and slender, dancing, joyous limbs, clad 
in the sheen of silken hose, the pink of 
youth and the golden, tossing hair of 
beauty. It seemed almost uncanny to him 
that that elfin figure of a month ago 
should be this moaning, tossing wreck of 
a woman, and yet Masterson was no 
poet. His was a life of facts and emer- 
gencies, not poetry. Still, Masterson un- 
derstood, and he was not half as old as 
he looked. But when a man sees constant 
tragedies, lives one great tragedy of his 
own, he loses the buoyancy of youth. 

lhe woman on the bed felt vaguely 
conscious of the comforting presence of 
the big surgeon. She let her little hand 
lie in his big skilled hand and she 
thought of the company again. Was lit- 
tle Kelson’s “big chance’’ any closer 
now. She wondered if Keeler, their lead, 
was still going off on his periodical 
drunks, and she shuddered at the 
thought of seeing Castleton again—the 
man who was so funny on the stage and 
so ugly off. Donzi, who was the “Girl,” 
must be having her freaks of temper 
and of jealousy. Madge wondered who 
was understudying her own role, if she 
could get those different steps at the end 
of the first act, and if the understudy 
would be disappointed when Madge 
came back to that little traveling, tem 
pestuous world to which she belonged 
and whence she came. 

She felt unusually calm in her mind 
again and she turned to the doctor. 

“When ?” she demanded. 

Nurse knew that Masterson would 


tell her. Masterson, in his blunt way, had 
never been afraid to tell anything. He 
could sit and unflinchingly tell a man 
or woman, hopeful against hope, that 
he or she had so many days, so many 
hours, so many minutes more of life upon 
this gray old globe. 

Yet Masterson hesitated here. 

“When, doctor, dear,” Madge de- 
manded again, forcing a ghost of a 
smile. “‘When can I get back with the 
troupe—into my role again?” 

He was fearless and he spoke coolly to 
her, while the nurse quickly turned her 
head. 

“Vou will never dance again,” he said 
slowly. “You will never walk again, un- 
supported.” 

Madge stopped him with a little cry 
and for a long time all was vague and 
uncertain to her—all save that one aw- 
ful reality. 

Masterson, in his awkward way, tried 
to comfort her. He told her that he was 
going to put her upon crutches and that 
she would be astonished after a time to 
see how well she could get about upon 
crutches. 

But she only shuddered at the very 
thought. 

Crutches! 

She remembered once seeing an old 
man dragging himself about on crutches, 
and she clearly recalled all the pities 
that she had borne for that miserable 
human. And he was old—she so young 
and a dancing girl! 

“Doctor, doctor, what can I do?” she 
appealed to him, but there was nothing 
more than a quiver in her voice—she 
was trying so hard to be brave in all the 
vague uncertainties. ‘‘I can’t go back to 
the stage, to my part.” 

The stage was all Madge Newton’s 
world. She had known no other. Her 
mother and her father, both gone, had 
been actors. Her childhood remained in 
her memory as a cloudy thing of stage- 
doors and the dirty, slippery alleys that 
always led to them. She knew no other 
life. What could she do, forever bound 
to a pair of crutches? 

“What is going to become of me, doc- 
tor?’ she asked, forcing that bit of a 
smile once again. 
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He pressed her hand ever and ever 
so gently. 

‘“‘We shall see to the future,” he told 
ier. Yet the problem lay hard within 
is OWn mind. 

He came out of the hospital and told 
is man to drive him home. 

‘Haven't forgot that bad case over in 
Milltown?” the man ventured to remind 
im. 

“T’ll go home first,’’ was Masterson’s 


” 


Che doctor was usually more punc 
tilious about his calls and did not let 
the closed room in the wing come first. 
Sometimes Masterson would stay for 
hours within that closed room of his 
house and let the telephone ring insist- 
ently without answer. For both Spur 
geon and Masterson’s Japanese servant 
knew that their positions, if not their 
very lives, hung on the doctor never being 
disturbed while he remained in his secret 
room. 

He went straight to that room now. 
The shades of the room had not been 
drawn in many months, but still it was 
light enough within to see that the man 
was old in face and heart—even if he 
were young in years. He sat in a chair 
beside a bed, his chin held in the palms 
of his hands and his eyes closed, al- 
though he was not sleeping. It was evi- 
dently a sleeping chamber, for there was 
a dressing-table and a bureau in addition 
to the bed. On this last a woman’s coat 
and hat were thrown—as if the owner 
had just left the room and would be back 
directly. But both coat and hat were sing 
ularly old-fashioned. Besides, they were 
thick with dust. Masterson never saw the 
dust. He closed his eyes and only saw 
his wife’s fingers placing them there and 
if, when he opened his eyes again, the 
fingers were gone, Masterson would see 
to it that her things never were. 

So there they staid, the long years 
through, the reminders to a man, pre- 
maturely old, of the dear wife that had 
been. Of late there had been other re- 
minders. That little actress—the dancing 
girl—had filled his soul with fresh mem- 
ories. Curious that her case should have 
heen a renetition of that of his girl-wife. 
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Che fall, the fracture, the complications 
—all so much the same. Everything 
about Madge Newton, every time he 
faced her; and Edith was with him 
again. 

Years are short and close together 
when memory bridges them. This little 
friendless woman brought into the hos 
pital had bridged him back to Edith 
more than the mere trinkets that he kept 
spread upon her bed ever would. They 
brought him back to his bride and the 
cruel accident that had robbed ‘him of 
her; they made him think of the days 
that followed—the days wherein he had 
cursed his profession, the miserable pro 
fession that he sought to master and yet 
would not give him the key to saving the 
life of the one who was nearest him in 
all the world. 

There had been days when Masterson 
had sworn to himself that he was done 
with surgery and then there came days 
—better days—when he looked into his 
own soul and saw that he was not yet 
master of his profession. Edith was dead, 
the past might never be unrolled, but 
there were still other lives that hung in 
the balance. So Masterson rededicated 
his life. He would save lives—save lives 
in memory of that life that he had been 
powerless to save. And Northfield knew 
well the result of that determination. 

But this girl—this woman of the 
stage. It was odd that her case should 
so closely parallel Edith’s. It aroused 
an intense interest within him, that inter- 
est that nurse and all the others, in their 
short-sightedness, would never under 
stand. He let his mind go through Madge 
Newton’s case once again. He recalled 
vividly the moment when he had first 
faced the case, had examined and found 
it so marvelously alike. They were going 
to cut, to amputate, all the rest of St. 
Stephen’s staff, but Masterson said “No,” 
and when Masterson said “No,” these 
days, his word was respected. He was the 
biggest man in the whole of the North 
Country. So, when he said that there 
would be no amputation, all the lesser 
fry of doctors knew that Masterson saw 
that there was a fighting hope and they 
took hope, too. 

If they had amputated in Edith’s case, 





He went straight to that room now, and sat beside 4 bed 
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her life would have been saved. He 
would save Madge Newton by taking the 
opposite course. But you must remember 
that surgery advances in fifteen years 
ind that Masterson had advanced a 
entury in that time. 

He reached forward as if he would 
have lifted Edith’s coat for the first time 
from the dust covered bed. But his mind 
ind his traditions still ruled and his 
fingers were powerless. 

Mind seemed to say to Traditions : 


“What is Masterson doing? Can he 
forget 2?” 
There seemed to be something new 


astir within the surgeon, a something 
that told him that all this pretense of the 
secret room was the unforgivable weak- 
ness of a strong man’s life. That some- 
thing led him from his customary chair 
by the bed across the room to the open 
mantel. There was paper and wood close 
by the mantel and the paper told of the 
preparations for the opening of the 
Chicago World’s Fair—Masterson’s eye 
caught the headlines. He dropped to his 
knees and unsteadily built a fire structure 
of the yellowed paper and the wood. He 
lighted the structure with a match and 
then turned for the woman’s coat and hat. 
But then his strength must have failed 
him for he extinguished the flame and 
for a long time sat silent upon the floor 
He had tried so many times before this 
and had always failed, just like this. 
He had thought this time, that because 
of the girl who lay ill in the hospital, 
he might succeed. 

He rose after a little time and left 
the room, then summoned Will Spurgeon 
and drove straight toward St. Stephens. 


Thus, day after day, and sometimes 
oftener than once a day the doctor was 
driven to the hospital and spent many 
a half hour or more at the bedside of the 
bedridden sprite. He had even sent her 
Christmas things—presents of all kinds. 


Madge had accepted them—in open- 
hearted wonder that this great, stern 


man could do such things and how he 
could possibly spare the time he spent 
with her. 

Finally she begged the nurse to tell 
her of Masterson. The nurse looked puz 
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zled, but for once took, not gave, orders. 
So, as Madge sat propped up in bed, the 


nurse told her of Masterson and of 
the overwhelming tragedy that had 
shaped the life of the great North 


Country surgeon. 

The short December day was near its 
close before the nurse had finished her re 
cital to Madge. One by one the Doctor’s 
Christmas things had dropped from the 
girl’s arms and she had not seemed to 
notice, or to care. She sat bolt upright 
now, free of all the supporting villows, 
her hands locked over her knees, her eyes 
blazing with excitement. 

“Go on, nurse,” she ordered, imper- 
atively. “I’m awfully interested and 
every word of it is drama, it’s better 
than drama, it’s real.” 

But nurse did not proceed. She put 
her finger to her lip instead. Masterson, 
big, cross, skillful Masterson was com 
ing and nurse had learned to know when 
she had best retire. 

So it was that the surgeon dropped 
into her chair. 

Madge was aflame with curiosity. She 
could have asked Masterson a thousand 
questions and did not dare ask the very 
first one. So she switched her thoughts 
and their talk into another channel. 

“You remember my telling you about 
little Kelson, yesterday? I had a letter 
from him to-day.” 

Her face showed her joy and he saw 
it in a moment. 

“T was so glad to get it, doctor,” she 
ran on. “I was glad to know— that they 
hadn’t forgotten their dancing girl. Kel 
son didn’t tell much news of the troupe.”’ 

She hesitated. 

“He’s had a row with Keeler and one 
of them had to go. Rawlings didn’t dare 
fire Keeler—you understand. He had 
only himself to write about but I was 
mighty glad to get that. It seems that | 
aint the only one that gets bad luck and 
that’s why I care about Kelson. You see 
—he used to—care about me—but | 
wasn’t sure that he’d care to write to a 
cripple.” 

Masterson did not answer, only gave 
one of his black looks that Northfield 
knew—and understood—and that Madge 
did not know or understand. 
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Nevertheless, she dropped Kelson 
from their chat and began to plan for 
the future with the doctor. They talked 
of weeks and of walking again—if you 
can call swinging between eternal 
crutches, walking. They talked of many 
things and Madge thought of but one 
thing, until it was quite dark and nurse 
came in to make a light. 


Masterson came out of the hospital 
and stood at the horse-block a moment 
drawing on his thick gloves. He heard 
the sound of a fire engine in the next 
street and he asked Will Spurgeon if 
he knew the location of the trouble. The 
siren whistle on the paper-mill had been 
shrieking its wild alarms for nearly 
twenty minutes and Northfield was 
awakening itself from its reveries to pour 
itself out upon the streets of the town. 
There were other fire companies in the 
distance and here and there and every- 
lying feet scur 
rving down the wooZen sidewalks. 

“It’s pretty close to us, Will,” said 


where was the sound of f 


the doctor, a moment later. 

The fire was evidently quite beyond 
the control of the sluggish volunteer 
fighters, for, as Masterson spoke, there 
came a roar, and a tongue of yellow flame 
shot into the air. There was a light cov 
ering of snow upon the ground and the 
flame outlined sharply the long black 
shadows of the bare trees in their every 
detail of twig and branch. That was the 
one thing that Masterson remembered 
most clearly afterwards of the fire that 
destroyed his house. Other things would 
come to him one by one. 

Nogi, his Japanese servant, was run- 
ning about the yard of the house like one 
distracted, when Masterson came. There 
was a black wall of humanity that edged 
about that yard and watched the firemen 
attempting the impossible. It saw the 
tall straight figure of the master of the 
house and the trembling servant pulling 
at the sleeve of his great coat 

“Doctor—I go—with you—the end 
room,” whispered Nogi, as if he feared 
that inquisitive crowd might overhear. 
“There—is yet time. I am not afraid 
—doc—tor.” 

But Masterson only shook his head 


and said nothing. Then his long arm 
pointed toward the barn at the rear of 
the house. A tiny flame edge was dancing 
threateningly along its ridge-pole. 

Masterson spoke to both Will Spur- 
geon and to Nogi. 

“There is plenty for us to do there,” 
he snapped. “I wouldn’t lose the old bay 
mare for a thousand dollars.” 

And that was all that Will Spurgeon 
and Nogi found that Masterson really 
cared for the room over which he had 
woven so secret a spell. 

Three hours later they were beside the 
charred ruins of the wing. Almost all the 
bystanders had disappeared. It was the 
biting December of the North Country 
and the warm hearthsides beckoned. A 
few firemen remained about the charred 
ashes of what had once been Masterson’s 
showy house. Here and there in the de 
bris a few evil tongues of flames strug 
gled fitfully against the cold splashing 
hose that remained. 
Masterson stood close to the foundations 
of the wing and asked Nogi about the 
cause of the fire. The Japanese could not 
tell him clearly. The chimney of the 
closed room at the end of the wing, the 
chimney that only had a single flue and 
that the flue of the fireplace in the room 
that Nogi had never seen—the fire had 
started from that abandoned chimney. 
Nogi did not understand, Masterson did. 

One or two of the neighbors saw Mas- 


of the single line of 


terson standing there alone beside the 
ruins of his house and came out to con- 
sole him. One of them said that it was 
hard luck; it is awkward for one work 
aday man to condole with another. 

“Not at all,” said Masterson in an un- 
dertone. ‘‘It was the best of luck for me.”’ 

The other did not understand and 
Masterson would never venture to ex- 
plain. It would be known as one of the 
“queer” things, that Northfield always 
rather sententiously apologized for be- 
cause Masterson said them. But Master- 
son understood again. He understood 
and knew a seeming Fate had accom- 
plished what his own hands were power- 
less to accomplish. 

Masterson took quarters in the Na- 
tional Hotel and Northfield, which had 
long since ceased to be astonished at 








anything its great surgeon might do, 
s not amazed when they saw him 
yecome in appearance five years younger 
ifter the fire. 

When they were brave and told him 
as much, he smiled grimly as a reward 
for their audacity. He knew that he was 
vounger, years and years and long years 
vounger. He knew that he was younger 
not only because he was rid of the old 
weakness that hung upon him but be 
cause of his great case at St. Stephens. 


Was 


It was a great case. You should have 
heard the profession of the North 
Country talk of it. Such a fracture, a 
myriad minute crushed bits, and Mas 
terson, with a genius that was most sur 
passing, had knit the torn tissue into 
more than a semblance of its original 
self. The others would have amputated ; 
there had been unspoken criticism of 
Masterson at the outset for not ampu 
tating. It seemed as if he had forgotten 
the lesson of his own wife, that he had 
been flirting with death. But the others 
did not know Masterson. And when 
Madge Newton drew back from the dan- 
ger of death and into the spirit of life 
they said that Masterson was a magician. 
They did not understand the awful price 
that he had once paid for his magic. 

It was a great for Masterson, 
himself. It had two phases. One phase 
was the torn structure of human tissue 
that he might rebuild anew, but which 
his science would not permit him to 
endow with new strength and life. The 
other phase came closer to the man. It 
represented laughing, dancing eyes, the 
lovely touseled hair, the even features, 
the clear skin, the brave soul of the wreck 
of a woman who rested in St. Stephens. 
It represented Madge Newton, the danc- 
ing girl who would never dance again; 


case 


who would never return to the stage 
world that she loved so dearly. 
Masterson extracted a sort of grim 


satisfaction from this last. For, if you 
must know the truth before you read 
further, he did not want her to go back 
to the stage. 

For the stage was become his rival. 
The gaudy scenery, the disc of the spot 
light that moves for dancing girls, the 
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tinkling orchestra that undulates and 
colors for them—all of these were his 
rivals and how he hated them. 

He knew how they beckoned to the 
convalescent and he smiled grimly when 
he remembered how a little pair of 
sticks would keep them from ever ac- 
complishing what they sought. 

Sheprovedanapt pupilon the crutches 
the doctor bought for her, for her mus- 
cles were strong after all those years of 
dancing, and within a fortnight she was 
in and out and everywhere about the 
halls and wards of grim St. Stephens, 
carrying comfort and cheer to all the 
unfortunates who lay suffering there. 

One day within another fortnight she 
caught sight of Masterson at the far 
end of the long, long first floor hallway 
and went scurrying to him at a fearful 
rate of speed. Her crutches seemed like 
little wings and she seemed to Master- 
son almost as elfin-like as that first time 
he had seen her twinkling form upon the 


stage. Still he deemed it his part to 
caution her. 
“Oh, doctor, dear,” she laughed, 


“we're so well acquainted now—my 
crutches and I. We can do anything— 
everything—together.” 

She drew off a little way from him. 


“T almost think that we could even 
do our dancing steps.”’ 

He winced at that, and said: 

“Don’t you dare let me see you try 


.” 

She was undaunted and replied : 

“I’ve been downtown this morning, 
six blocks down and six blocks back.” 

“And I have come to take you out 
again,’ said Masterson, slowly. “I want 
to have a little chat with you. I am going 
to drop Spurgeon and let you take his 
place for the remainder of the after 
noon. 

He had already secured a clerical 
place for her at St. Stephens. St. Ste 
phens, with only a slight margin—and 
that generally on the wrong side—be 
tween receipts and expenditures, had 
protested, but Masterson’s word was law 
and he was far too great a necessity there 
for the institution to oppose. 

The new work was fearfully irksome 
to the girl, figures and writing had never 
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had much place in her old world. But 
it was work, and she was quite as grate- 
ful to Masterson for having found it for 
her as she was grateful to him for refus- 
ing to render her a bill. He insisted that 
a bill would not be professional and she 
knew that she would never understand 
him, 

Chere was one thing, however, that 
was not irksome to Madge in her new 
world. That was the constant and nearby 
presence of the man who had given back 
her life to her. 

Day after day she drove with him. 
Northfield saw her every warm after- 
noon tucked in the doctor’s carriage, her 
little black crutches, that might never 
be beyond reach of her arm, close be- 
side her. 

Northfield talked but Madge did not 
know and Masterson did not care. North- 
field had talked about him all his life and 
still its even tenor ran. 

But the little chat that Masterson had 
promised Madge that afternoon in the 
corridor of St. Stephens never seemed 
to be realized. Not that he cared less. 
The girl had become the light of his life 
now: he wondered how he could ever 
have lived his lonely life without her. 
Still a man cannot create himself anew 
in an instant. Yet the past was not en- 
tirely gone, even with the burning of the 
house. It must, indeed; have been the 
past that held his tongue to the roof of 
his mouth now, just as it was the past 
that had made his hands powerless to 
destroy Edith’s things. 

One day he drove with her out the 
river road, far to the east of the spires 
and factory chimneys. 

There the river was dammed for a 
mill and the pond was the informal 
bathing place of Northfield. There was 
a string of dilapidated bath houses along 
the bank and Masterson explained to 
Madge that sometimes he came there for 
an afternoon swim. She was interested 
at once and he stopped his horse and got 
out. She was upon the ground beside him 
in an instant, then hesitated for a mo- 
ment before asking him to hand her her 
crutches. 

As he gravely gave them to her a 
puzzled look spread over her face. 





“‘What is it, doctor, dear?” she asked. 

“I didn’t know that you could do 
that,” he replied. 

“What ?” 

“Stand on that foot without your 
sticks,” he said. 

“That is my very latest accomplish- 
ment, doctor dear,” she laughed. “You 
do not know how very learned I may yet 
become.”’ 

He was not satisfied and before he left 
her that day he had made an examination 
of the fracture. She watched his face in- 
tently throughout it all. When it was 
done he turned his head from her. 

That was unusual, and she was a bit 
alarmed. 

“Doctor, doctor, what is it?’ she de- 
manded in a tremble, ‘‘did I do wrong ?” 
He turned an ashen face upon her. 

“IT don’t want you to try to stand again, 
even for a moment, without the support 
of your crutches,” he said, slowly. 

“I promise,” she replied obediently. 

After that he seemed relieved, but 
Madge was not. Something was wrong, 
very wrong, and she was not to be al- 
lowed to know. 

Masterson had not the slightest inten- 
tion that she should know. Masterson 
was alarmed; he felt that his rivals were 
upon him from a new quarter. 

What if he should tell her the truth! 

Masterson could fancy no worse fate 
for himself. No Madge, no joy in life, 
only another cluster of memories to 
harass him year upon year. 

She should never know the truth. She 
should continue to trust in him, implic- 
itly, just as she could trust in the little 
black crutches that barred his rivals from 
him. Perhaps after a long time, after he 
had wooed and won her he would tell her, 
but not for a long time, a very long time. 

They drove out the river road on still 
another afternoon. It was Indian summer 
and he had promised her a canoe ride 
upon the pond before winter should set 
in. She was filled with a lively anticipa- 
tion and Masterson listened with delight. 
He was a good listener and then again 
he felt that it was easier for him to listen 
than to speak. For still his heart strove 
for speech and his mouth refused to 
utter it. But he waited his own good 
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time. He knew that he might wait for- 
ever and that his selfish plan would still 
old. He only waited for his opportunity 
ind thought always of the happiness that 
was and not of the misery that used to 
be. 

When he had seated her in the tricky 
canoe she asked him for her crutches, 

“You wont need them,” he said in his 
decisive way and pushed the craft out 
into the pond leaving the sticks on the 
dock. ‘They will be all right there.” 

Madge never questioned the judgment 
of this big, strong man, who seemed to 
know everything in the world that was 
worth knowing. She let her thoughts 
drift into another channel and brought 
forth a letter from her purse. She used 
to be afraid of mentioning Kelson when 
she was with Masterson but now—things 
seemed to be different. 

“TI have a letter from Kelson,” she said 
slowly. “He’s going to be in town to- 
morrow.” 

His lips were silent but his eyes asked 
the question. 

“Going through on his way to Mon 
treal. Rawlings starts a new show there 
next month and,” Madge’s eyes sparkled, 
‘“Kelson—little Kelson’s—got the lead. 
He is sure to make good. It’s the very 
chance he’s been waiting for for years.” 

“He knew you would be interested,” 
ventured Masterson. 

“That’s what he wrote,” she replied. 
‘‘He wants me to be interested.’ Master- 
son ceased his paddling. “I think that 
he wants me to come with the company.” 

“You?” laughed Masterson. He was 
secure against those rivals. 

“Ves—I imagine as wardrobe woman 
or something of the sort.” She must 
have scented the alarm in his face. “But 
[ have not decided to do anything of the 
sort. I want to talk with him.” 

Then he was silent and morose for a 
long time and Madge knew that she 
should have known better than bring 
Kelson into the talk. 

There was a tiny wooded island in the 
center of the pond and when Masterson 
proposed that they explore it Madge 
was delighted. 

“Isn’t it funny and just like a play,” 


she laughed up at him. “Just pretend, 


doctor, dear, that we are the very first 
human beings that have ever sighted it.”’ 

“Very well,” he acquiesced, for she 
had found that this grim man was a deal 
of a boy in his heart when you came to 
knew him well. “Let’s go ashore.” 

“But, doctor, dear,’ she said, ‘‘my 
crutches.” 

“T will be crutches for you,”’ was his 
reply. 

And so he was, catching her little 
figure in his arms and carrying her 
ishore to a safe resting place on a tree 
trunk. Madge thought that she had never 
before been half as happy as she was 
that moment in the arms of “her” doc 
tor, her heart beating wildly in the exul 
tation of it all. 

When she had seated herself comfort 
ably, he reverted to Kelson’s letter. 

“Would you like to go back to it all?” 
he asked her bluntly. 

She laughed up at him. 

“How foolish for me even to think of 
it,” she said softly. 

“Suppose,” he said, “that a magi 
wand were waved and you were—well as 
you were in the old days. Wouldn’t you 
like to hear the orchestra playing your 
cues and the rustle of the audience that 
expected you?” 

She answered after deliberation. 

“I don’t know—I honestly don’t 
know,” she told him. ‘I am already for 
gotten. In our world folks are soon for 
gotten unless they contrive toward the 
other thing.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to go back, with 
Kelson in the lead and you featured on 
the posters ?”’ 

She shut her eyes and clasped her 
hands tightly. When she opened them 
again, she drew in her breath and the 
laughter danced in her pretty eyes. 

“T might,” she breathed. But then she 
added, “Dear, doctor, why torture me 
with the impossible ?” 

If Madge had been quicker she might 
have seen that it was Masterson who was 
suffering, big, stern, gray Masterson who 
walked up and down the little open 
stretch in front of her for long minutes 
and then stopped suddenly and faced her. 
A battle had been fought—and won— 
but Madge would never know that. 























“Tt is getting too sunny here,” he told 
her. “You had better move over to that 
] 


edge of rock.” 


She stretched out her arms toward him 
“T want 


for assistance. 
there,” he said 
firmly. 

“You left my 
crutches behind—’” 
she began, but he 
cut her short. 

“Have you faith 
in me?” he de- 
manded abruptly. 

“Infinite faith, 
doctor, dear,’ she 
smiled. 

“Then with your 
infinite faith walk 
to the roc << he 
said. “It is only a 
little way.” 

Her breath 
caught in her 
throat. Her eyes 


opened wi de, 
What could he 
mean? Then her 


eyes grew tear 
dimmed that he 
should thus play 
with her. 
“Walks.” Re 
She 
was powerless to 
resist that order. 
She rose slowly 


commanded. 


and he offered her - 


no assistance. She 
stepped forward— 
one step —two 
steps — three steps 
—then she would 
have fallen if he 
had not caught her 
in his arms in time. 


“That is all there 


dear,” he told her. 


“Am I going to walk .again?” she 
whispered, as she clung to him. 

“In a little time—yes.” 

A new note of triumph swung into her 


voice. 
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“Dance 2?” 


you to walk over 

















** Forever and forever,’ they whispered 


is of it, Madge, 
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“Ves, Madge, dance. You will dance 
again as you have never danced before. 
You will dance away from here and into 
the footlights and the orchestra will play 


you back and the 
people will applaud 
when they see their 
little elfin fay 
again.” He paused. 
“You can tell Kel- 
son to-morrow to 
make a good place 
for you in that new 
company.” 


But still she 
clung to him. 
Across the 


screen of her mem- 
ory flashed picture 
after picture of the 
old life; not only 
those of sunshine 
and brightness, but 
those of desolation 
and despair as 
well. Vividly, too, 
every little detail 
of those long 
weeks in the hos- 
pital— 

“You are going 
back into your old 
world, girl,” he 
said, softly, now, 
for she was crying. 

“T don’t know 
that I want to— 
go back — away 
from here,” she 
sobbed. “I almost 
love my crutches— 
the fetters that 
bind me to a new 
life and happiness 
of a sort that I 


have not known before.” 


A note of triumph rose in Master- 


son’s voice. 


“Forever 
pered. 


“Then, Madge, will you stay with me?” 
She pressed her lips upon his. 
and forever,’ 


’ 


they whis- 
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Tne giant nodded across the blaze—'' Howdy ” 


Love of Service 


BY BIRDSALL BRISCOE 


{ILLUSTRATED BY WILL CRAWFORD 


S the ranger crawled across the 
A warm bedding where the other men 
had been sleeping and emerged into the 
firelight, he found himself confronted 
by one of the biggest men he had ever 
seen. Astride an end-up_ barbed-wire 
spool the new-comer seemed to take up 
one entire side of the fire. His hat had 
been hammered into characteristic lines 
from fighting brush, and his canvas coat 
stood out wet and stiff with the icy 
morning mist; his wide sprawled legs 
were encased in leggings remarkable for 
their tremendous flare. 

The giant nodded across the blaze. 
his round, set, blue eyes showing above 
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a tilted coffee-cup, changing neither ex 
pression nor angle, and somewhere down 
in his enormous body rumbled a 
“Howdy!” 

At once Randon knew him for the 
missing fence-rider who was to show 
the outfit where the wild cattle were to 
be found. 

Though the morning was yet black 
and the atmosphere a saturated solution 
of ice, the camp was pervaded with the 
sleepy activities of an early start. Man 
uel, the cook, was clattering tin plates 
and cups in a dish-pan and swabbing 
at them with a greasy rag. 

“Roberts and Matthews get in last 

















LOVE OF 


night?” asked Randon, naming the 
ranch-manager and the man who was to 
receive the cattle. 

Manuel looked up and nodded. 

“That’s Mr. Roberts,” he indicated. 

Just within the luminous mist a slen- 
der young fellow with red hair was 
saddling a horse against the black cur- 
tain of night. 

“Wanta to see you a minute,” 
Randon in a subdued tone. 

“Shore,” said the ranch-manager, 
“look away.” 

“The light hurts my eyes,” returned 
Randon softly ; “come over here.” 

They stopped near a shadowy jungle 
of prickly pear. 

“My name’s Randon,” went on the 
speaker in his level, quiet voice. “I’m 
with the rangers. I’m looking for a man 
named Arkwright.” 

“Nobody with this outfit named Ark- 
wright,” snapped Roberts. 

“T didn’t expect to find him wearin’ 
that brand.” 

“T don’t work white men. My dbucca- 
roes are all Mexicans.” 

“T’ll want you to work me for a few 
days—maybe. The State’ll pay for it.” 

“Wont do any good. Only three white 
men in my outfit: me and Fred Brewer 
and Worth Matthews—he’s receivin’ for 
Reed & Kennedy.” 

“Brewer's the big guy, aint he—over 
there eatin’ breakfast ?” 

“Yes; fence-rider,” elaborated Rob- 
erts. 

“I’m a new man you've taken on,’ 
prompted Randon. “You can fire me in 
a day or two if you want.” 

“All right,” acquiesced Roberts, ‘“‘help 
yourself. You'll use your own horse 
though. My remuda’s plumb rode to 
death.” 

The ranger lounged back to the grub- 
wagon and scrapped up a breakfast. 

Now and then swarthy punchers came 
into the wet flare of the fire and disap- 
peared again into the formless shadows. 
They were a lean, hollow-eyed, ragged 
band, with the marks of the brush upon 
them. They could be heard talking in 
subdued voices; sometimes in a jargon 
of English, and again in their own 
tongue. the mist intensified into rain. 


said 


SERVICE 


By the time Randon had saddled his 
horse the outfit was moving, and assert- 
ing the precedence of race, the ranger 
cut in behind the leaders. 

Just in front rode a small, heavy set 
man enveloped in a long overcoat beaded 
with globules of water; next to him 
Juan Esqueval, the range boss; then 
the ranch manager; and leading, now 
and again shut out by the misting dark- 
ness, the fence-rider, Brewer. Behind 
trailed the string of buccaroes. 

In the sudden glow of a match Ran- 
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don looked at his watch. His horse 
plunged forward, frightened at the 
glare. Four o’clock! It would not be 


light enough to work the brush until 
seven. Therefore, the outfit must be go- 
ing to the extreme back of the pasture. 

His horse had carried him beside the 
man in the long overcoat. From the deep, 
turned-up coat-collar a head shot out 
with a swift turtle-like movement, then 
drew back instantly. 

As he pulled into line the ranger’s 
lips formed the name “Matthews.” Back 
in the rear one of the men began singing 
in the Mexican’s shrill falsetto, and 
from the head of the column came back 
the whispered word: “Muy silencio!” 
Randon passed it on to the shatterer of 
silence. 

Matthews threw his chin across his 
shoulder : 

“These cattle in here are worse’n hell,” 
he admonished softly. “Most of ’em 
don’t know what a man on a horse 
means.” 

There was something  stealthy— 
snake-like—in the way they silently 
wound through the brush. Neither be- 
ginning nor end of the file could be 
seen. From time to time a horse would 
strike fire from a flint under hoof, and 
sometimes a man swore quietly when a 
stumble of feet told that his mount had 
slipped on the wet, uncertain footing. 
An arctic shower deluged each from 
every low hanging limb. These could 
not be seen. When Matthews ducked, 
the ranger foliowed suit: sometimes he 
had dodged a branch, and again only 
an imaginary one. His coat had become 
saturated; an icy stream was creeping 
down his spine. 
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hey trailed daintily across pear 
Hats; crossed deep, abrupt arroyos, and 
wound among mesquite switches as 
closely ranked as the bayoneted files of a 
regiment in close order: emerged upon 
hilltops tangled with blackbrush, jua- 
lla, and catclaw; then dipped into a 
if seemingly meaningless wind 


Haze ( 
Ings 

\t last Brewer’s hand was raised, and 
the signal was passed back down the 


line. The men rode in quietly and dis 
mounted, disposing themselves in wet 
liscomfort under what scanty protection 
the leafless scrub provided. 

‘Haven’t seen you in a coon’s age,” 
said Matthews, as he shook hands with 


“Not since | was ridin’ for the Lazy 
kK,” recalled Randon. 

“What yuh been doin’ 2?” 

‘Oh—knockin’ ’round,”’ said Randon 
depreciatingly. “I blew in last night after 
the outfit had turned in—must have just 
beat you and Roberts. Heard you needed 
hands.”’ 

“We drove over from the railroad in 
1 buggy,” explained Matthews. “The 
oys with the remuda came up from the 
ranch a couple o’ days ago—that right, 
R¢ by rts ‘i 

The manager, leaning  indolently 
igainst a tree, nodded indifferently 

‘Been workin’ the Sunset pasture,” he 
supplemented casually. “Been at it a 
month. It’s shore been a hell of a mcnth, 
an 

‘Shippin’ ?” asked Randon. 

‘“Ye-ah,” drawled Esqueval. 

‘Fours and up,” amended Reed & 
Kennedy’s man. 

It was hard work, but the ranger got 
his story. Mr. Randon’s inquisitiveness 
was defiant of Southwestern etiquette. 

Four vears ago Reed & Kennedy had 
bought the Old Man’s steers for delivery 
that spring. They were to be permitted 
a five per cent cut. Worth Matthews 
was receiving the cattle for the owners. 
[hey had gathered all the pastures but 
this. the most remote one, the Tortuga. 

“There are some shore /avinos in 
here,” said Esqueval. 

“Worked ’em any?” asked the ranger 

“Nuh. not much,” laughed Brewer 


“Caught a wild steer in here two years 
ago an’ put a bell on him. That was 
a shore mistake.”’ 

““How’s that ?”’ 

“Well, it was like this,’ drawled 
3rewer. “Me an’ Buck—Roberts, there 
—thought if we’d bell him it’d make 
the bunch stay with him, an’ after a 
while he’d get down to leadin’ the sim 
ple life with the rest. "Stead o’ that he’s 
run the whole durn’ pasture wild. That 
bell idea was some brilliant! There’s five 
hundred head in here, an’ I’ve been 
keepin’ ’em steady company for three 
years. But I reckon I aint seen half. An’ 
them that aint seen me has forgot what 
1 man looks like.’ 

It was good to hear men talk the 
language of cows again. Randon felt 
almost as if he were back in the harness 
instead of wearing the badge of a man 
catcher. 

“See here, Randon,” broke in Mat 
thews, “‘seems to me I heard somethiny 
about you a while back ?” 

“Maybe so,’ drawled the ranger 
“About me or against me?” 

“Don’t recollect just now what it was, 
but—yes, by George!” 

“TI wouldn't repeat it,” laughed Ran 
don. “You don’t wanta queer me on the 
get-a-way.”’ But his eyes did not smile. 
Matthews whistled softly and turned 
the fence-rider. 

“Many cayotes in here?” he asked. 
“Hear ’em,.”’ indicated Brewer: “right 
smart.” 

Out across the darkness a faint chorus 
was cursing the new day. 

“Wolves, too,’ went on the fence 
rider. “Killed a big /obo last week 
Nothin’ but steers in this pasture, though 
—no calves. I haven’t hunted ’em much. 
No bounty on wolves, nohow.” 

“Keep your eyes open,” cautioned 
Matthews. “Lots of ’em’s got hydro 
phobia down on the Rio Grande. Keep 
your eye skinned—that’s what I say!” 

Overhead the mist was growing faintly 
luminous, the dim outline of the brush 
becoming an uncertain, gray shadow 
graph against the sky. Gradually this 
began to take form; strange, twisted 
tree shapes and grctesque mounds of 
pear seemed to troop out of the mist. 
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Randon discovered they were on a 
hilltop. Down through a _ fathomless 
abyss wooded islands were cropping out ; 
a faint breeze sprang up and wound the 
mist into great spirals like vapors from 
the crater of some volcano. The adjacent 
contours were beginning to harden. The 
rain ceased, and range upon range of 
brush-shrouded hills shouldered up 
through the fragile fog. In a moment it 
was broad day. 

Girths were tightened. The cavalcade 
dipped over the hillside and strung out 
along the arroyo that skirted it. In the 
brush they don’t “hunt cattle’—they 
“look for signs.” 

Several times Brewer stopped the line 
intent upon the cow-trail. It began rain- 
ing again—softly, steadily. With the 
mesquite and pear laced with a myriad 
species of catclaw, it was impossible to 
see fifty yards in any direction. 

At last the leader stopped and drew 
aside. 

After some consultation the outfit di- 
vided. Half the men under Esqueval 
were to string out along the arroyo to 
the fence, driving northward what cattle 
could be found. Roberts and Brewer, 


it was then that the fence-rider’s rope hissed 
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with the balance, were to turn to the 
left and come in combing the hills to- 
wards the north-east, thus throwing the 
cattle towards the extreme corner of the 
pasture. 

Randon rode up between Roberts and 
Brewer. Matthews had gone with Es- 
queval. 

“When the bell tinkles every cow in 
the country throws up its tail an’ goes 
for it!’ the fence-rider was saying. 

“What sort of lookin’ brute is he?” 
asked Randon. 

“Red, bald faced, Mexican steer, bout 
eight year old, with horns as long as your 
stake-rope. His side partner’s a red cow 
that can outrun anything on four laigs.” 

From time to time they dropped a 
man, but not to lose him. Though sep- 
arated, always the units composed an 
integral force, each man keeping con- 
stantly within seeing or hearing distance 
of the man on each side of him. They 
were to make as little noise as possible, 
and to refrain from indulging in cattle 
yells-—an extremely difficult condition to 
exact from a Mexican cow-puncher. 

For a long time there was no sound 
but the steady crunch of fallen timber 
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under hoof, or the creaking of the dead 
and sapless brush through which the 
rode. For the drouth of each past dec 
ade had sentineled the brush with thi 
dead that mark its period. Also, wit] 
the first breath of winter the branches 
of the mesquite shrivel stark and sap 
less, and so, they, too, are dead until 
spring calls the life in them from th 
earth, 

Presently the breaking of brush was 
heard on the right. A few wide-horned 
steers showed themselves, only to dis- 
appear ahead. 

Randon put spurs to his horse. In 
front, the sharp crackle of breaking 
brush told that Roberts had increased his 
pace: to the right, the growing clamor of 
hoofs gave evidence that they were pick 
ing up cattle as they went. Their course 
was a loop, the leaders bearing to the left 
with the hope of outstripping the lead 
man. 

The going now assumed the propor- 
tions of a run. The crash of brush along 
the line rippled into the continuous rat 
tle of rifle fire. Suddenly it stopped, and 
a moment later the main volume of 
noise, whipped upon itself, increased. 
The herd was coming back. 

The ranger instinctively swerved to the 
right and tore up the brush-laced hill- 
side to meet the advance as the cattle 
crested it. To his right, flung out fan- 
like and converging upon the leaders, 
came the men they had dropped along 
the line; on his left Roberts and Brewer 
closed it. They had appeared from the 
brush as if by magic. The leaders halted 
—surprised, chagrined ; then they threw 
their tails into the air, and loped off 
easily into the brush, this time headed 
in the right direction. 

The red haired ranch manager gal 
loped past Randon, and without checking 
up ripped out an order along the line, 
turned and gained his former position. 

Surillio, an ancient patriarch of cow 
camps, still a veritable wizard with the 
rope, with a fame as wide as Texas and 
as long as the Rio Grande, followed 
by a lithe, slender bodied puncher, 
slanted over the hill after the disappear- 
ing herd. They were to stay with the 
bunch until they had reached the round 


up. With brush cattle the thing is not to 
“keep them going,” but to keep up with 
them. No other word was spoken. The 
line swung into its general direction. 

The rain had again slackened to a 
mist. It was also warmer, and the sun 
was making desperate efforts to pierce 
the heavy clouds that tented the hills. 

Presently the ranger came upon Rob 
erts, who had stopped. The manager 
raised his hand and turned to the right. 
Thus they rode for a few minutes at 
right angles to their direction. Through 
the forest of slim trunks the fence-rider 
could be seen. He halted, and the line 
stopped, listening. 

Faintly through the brush came the 
flat clatter of a bell. Silence! A twig 
snapped. There was a loud snort of sur- 
prise—anger !—a flash of horns, and a 
jangling catapult of red and white hurled 
itself into the pear. 

lhe red headed ranch manager was the 
first to break the edict “Muy silencio.” 
He let out a cowboy’s long, exultant yell 
of the joy of pursuit. The bell-steer 
had been sighted ! 

Driving through the brush, close par 
alleling the crash of the bell-steer, led 
the fence-rider, his powerful gray leap 
ing into the race with a burst of speed 
like that of an express train. He drove 
through the thickets unswervingly, the 
powerful bulk of the animal snapping 
off young mesquite trees at the ground. 
Slightly in the rear clung Roberts, his 
lighter, smaller horse finding openings 
through which he carried his rider un 
scathed. Closing upon him pounded the 
ranger, with the band of buccaroes hang 
ing on his heels like a pack of coyotes 
on the trail of a jackrabbit. 

But above this chaos sounded the end- 
less fusillade of crashing timber. Their 
going was a thing to be heard for miles. 
It was the song of the brush-rider. In 
Randon’s ear it hushed his other errand. 
The sharp swish of limbs that clawed 
their mark upon his face he did not feel. 
Thickets of mesquite flashed up and let 
him through but took their toll. Down 
into the catclaw of arroyos he plunged, 
clattering up, and showering down an 
avalanche of loose gravel on those that 
still hung on. Across pear strewn flats 




















they tore their way with erratic leap- 
ings—for, of the pear, the cow-horse is 
always conscious. All other scrub in the 


hurricane of excitement he will brave, 
but not the prickly pear. 
»And always ahead swept Roberts, 


meeting the brush now unsteadily, for 
his horse was weakening. And always 
just beyond him the cyclonic rider of 
fences. In the rear, from the heat of the 
pace, the slower horses and the weaker 
ones that the brush flung aside gradually 
fell behind, until, at last, those who still 
swung to the trail of the ranger dropped 
back into the brush. 

Once, crossing an open space, Brewer 
was seen sweeping into the gulf on the 
farther with a_ half-grown tree 
forked to his saddle-horn. Here was a 
rider about whom campfire sagas might 


side 


Ye sung! 

Ahead, and drawing in cruelly close 
to Brewer, from time to time the ranger 
had fleeting glimpses of the two desper- 
ate animals. And always as they flashed 
through the gray scrub he had seen them 
instantaneously in curious, running atti- 
tudes. 

Randon now realized that he was gain 
ing on Roberts. And he knew that if the 
wild cattle sensed the opening that gaped 
between the manager and the fence-rider, 


the run was at an end and the cattle 
lost. 
Roberts’ horse was now swerving at 


every obstacle. He no longer blazed his 
crashing way, nor agilely dodged the 
larger trees. Even with the blood pound- 
ing through his veins with the excite- 
ment of the chase, Randon was conscious 
of the ranch manager’s exquisite control 
of his mount. With his horse weakening 
at every stride he still held on, and, 
across a stripped flat, where the sand 
from an arroyo had baulked the brush, 
he regained and maintained his former 
position through supreme horsemanship 
alone. Here, a flash ahead revealed the 
fact that the fence-rider was no longer 
brush embowered. Also he had unloosed 
his rope from the pommel-string. 

He, now, instead of the maddened ani- 
mals, was to press the point. They were 
running in a line as straight as if the 
country had been as bare as a billiard 
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table; the three men, as close together 
as the length of a stake-rope, coursing 
parallel, and within twenty feet of their 
terrified quarry. 

Horseflesh could not forever stand up 
under the terrific punishment of the 
brush. All in the leaping of one’s heart 
Roberts’ mount met a slender sapling, 
swerved, stumbled, was on his feet for 
a choking breath, then fell, rolled com 
pletely over, staggered up with his rider 


still unhorsed, and plunged into the 
brush at right angles to his former 


course, lost and dazed. 

It was then that the fence-rider’s rope 
hissed, and the red cow, dodging in 
stantly into the space Roberts’ fall had 
unguarded, fell with the ranger’s rope 
around her fore feet. Randon was upon 
her before his horse had tightened rope, 
and with a flash of dexterous fingers 
had effected the “hog-tie.” 

Farther on, Brewer was in deeper 
trouble. The ranger reached him just 
as the big, bald-faced steer was changing 
ends with the rope. The animal met the 
earth with a crash, but seemed to rebound 
to his feet, and was down on the fence 
rider before Brewer could urge his spent 
mount from the right of way. Horse and 
man went down with a mad whirl of 
horns above them, Then Roberts crashed 
into the clearing his rope awhirl. 

His light horse was strong enough to 
take the beast from the fallen fence-rider, 
but too weak to hold him from his mad 
dening tormentor who wore a red hand 
kerchief. And he countered, charging 
the ranger, making havoc of Roberts’ 
rope, and dragging in his muddy trail 
Brewer himself, unconscious, and trag 
ically fouled by his own rope. 

As the animal met him with lowered 
flash of horns, Randon spurred aside and 
again unerringly made the cast. The steer 
thundered on and took the slack, 
straightening out and landing heavily on 
his back. And, as he met the earth, 
Roberts sprang forward with short ropes 
ready. In a moment twelve hundred 
pounds of beef was bawling impotently. 

Randon was first to reach the spot 
where Brewer lay. His horse was on his 
feet and seemingly unhurt, anxiously 
nosing the sprawled shape of his master. 
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Here was a rider about whom sagas might be sung ! 


As Roberts dismounted, the ranger bared 
the fallen man’s breast by slashing open 
his shirt with a knife. 

“Didn’t have the decency to find out 
whether he was dead or not!” flashed 
Roberts. 

“No!” retorted the ranger. Brewer’s 
breast was tattooed with a design that 
proclaimed his one-time allegiance to a 
New Mexican ranch. “Provin’ who he is 
is more important !” 

“Well,” Roberts was fishing into his 
saddle-bags for a whisky flask, “is he 
your man?” 

“Ves,” said Randon, rising. “It’s Pete 
Arkwright.” 


As they rode into camp that night 
Brewer led, resentful of the solicitation 
of his fellows. There were no _ bones 


broken. He had not 
been gored. He had 
only had the wind 
knocked out of him. 
Couldn’t they leave 
a fellow alone! At 
his stirrup rode Rob- 
erts, just back of 
them, Matthews and 
Randon. Behind 
trailed the buccaroes. 

It had been a hard 
day. They came in 
silently, with hats 
pushed back, lolling 
in tired saddle-pos- 
tures. The herd had 
been thrown into the 
water-trap. And with 
it the outlaws — Jos lavinos — the 
bell-steer and his mate, partners in 
crime, necked together in adver- 
sity now, both utterly broken in 
spirit. 

The sun went down clear, with 
great, purple shadows reaching out 
across the open land that lay 
around the tank. And up the slope, 
the corrals and grub-wagon, with tents 
and camp impedimenta, stood out clear- 
cut in the evening light. 

The men dismounted and unsaddled. 
Then each hung a nose-bag of shelled 
corn around his tired mount’s head. 
Later, they themselves attacked their 
waiting supper. 

As each man finished, he scraped his 
own implements and dropped them into a 
dish-pan, preparatory to rolling a cigaret. 
Tobacco they had in plenty; there was 
no borrowing. Though they had been 
gathering cattle a month, they had just 
been to their base. Perhaps by the end of 
the week it would be: 

“Dome paquito tobaco, Pancho,’ or, 
“Meestair Ro-bearts, gwill yo pleas’ 
lemme heyve a lil’ tobacco ?” 

After turning their fed horses into the 
little pasture, some of the men went di- 
rectly to bed. Others, before they sought 
their blankets, talked in a desultory fash- 
ion of the incidents of the day. There 
seemed to be some trouble among the 
bosses. This they sensed but could not 
fathom. 














At last the ranger stood up, stretching 
\imsel f. 

“I’m a reg’lar pin-cushion for spinas,’’ 
he yawned, feeling his person for thorns. 

He then went out and brought in his 
horse, surprising the animal as he threw 
his saddle on its tired back. 

“Not going?” asked Roberts. 

“Thought I would,” said Randon 
mildly. “I’m ’bout through here.” 


Brewer looked up, surprise in his 
round, blue eyes. 
“Why! I thought y’u were goin’ to 


work for us!” he exclaimed. “Taint often 
we get men like you these days. Now 
in—”’ 

There was a pause. Randon had been 
wondering how he was going to attack 
his man, and now the breech had made 
itself. 

“New Mexico—” drawled the ranger, 
filling the awkward silence. 

As he spoke he turned from the girth 
he had been fasten- 
ing and found him 
self looking into the 
muzzle of Brewer's 
vun. 

“Tt thought you'd 
do that,” he contin 
ued evenly. “I’m 
just a sixteenth of a 
second slower on the 
draw than I used to 
be. But if I’d wanted 
you that way, Brew 
er, I could-a trussed 
you up out yonder in 
the brush.” 

As he 


speaking, the fence 


finished 


rider lowered his 
weapon : ‘ 
“Well, what is “4% 
it?” he demanded 
shortly. nc, 


‘Looks like you're 
the only one that 
didn’t know what I 
come for, Ark- 
wright.” 

“Tm Arkwright, 
all right. But if 
you’ve come for me 
you'll go back with- 
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out me,or you bet I’ll go back feet first !”’ 

“Oh, you'll go back with me all right,” 
drawled the ranger confidently. “I most 
always get what I go after.” 

Arkwright sneered and his blue eyes 
grew gray and ugly. 

“Your wife’s been pesterin’ the Adju- 
tant-General’s office for the past three 
years to get wind of you—” began Ran 
don. 

“She—tell me!” 
rider desperately. 

“Oh, she’s all right—the kid’s all 
right. He come just after you left. That 
man you shot, though—he didn’t die 
“Didn’t die—didn’t-— 


broke in the fence 









Randon wae firat to reach the apot where Brewer lay 
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“No,” smiled Randon—it was not 
often his duties fell into such pleasant 
lines. ‘‘He’s right smart alive yet.”’ 

“Oh—” The fence-rider threw out his 
hands with a helpless gesture and turned 
away. “I can go back, then,” he said in 
a hushed voice. “I can go back.”’ 

““Shore—shore you Can £0 back.” 

“T can go back—and—and—” Ark- 
wright wheeled and grasped the ranger 
by his two shoulders, his yearning face 
close to Randon’s smiling one: “A boy— 
a boy! You're not layin’ a trap for me!” 

Randon took out a letter, and Ark 
wright stooped to the light with trem- 
bling hands. 

“Why didn’t you tell me this morn- 
ing ?”’ Roberts broke in. 

“Well—Just a minute,” said the ran 
ger absently. “I'd like to see you private.” 

“Shore,” said the ranch manager, “look 
away.” 





Randon took out a letter 


“The light hurts my eyes,” returned 
Randon softly. “Come over here.” 

They stopped near a shadowy jungle 
of pear. 

“You see, I used to know Arkwright’s 
wife before he married her,” he began 
diffidently. “And I wanted to find out if 
he was worth sendin’ back. Then again, 
I used to be a cow-puncher, too. And I’m 
right fond of workin’ cattle yet. But if 
I’d told Arkwright this mornin’ what I 
come to tell him, I wouldn’t have had the 
fun of this day’s work—and I’ve enjoyed 
that, too—parts of it more than others. 
So, if you ask me why I didn’t tell him 
this mornin’, let’s say that I waited till 
to-night for love—for love of the serv- 
ice.” Roberts crossed to the bunt-tent 
and threw back the flaps: 

“Christino! Christino!’ he called. 
“Take one of the boys and round up 
the remuda. Catch the two fastest horses 
we have—my Buck- 
skin and your Chico. 
a. » Turn that horse in 
[iia with ours,” he added 

a authoritatively to the 
ranger. ‘“‘He’s yours 
when you want him 
again. But you'll leave 
here on the best 
chunk of _horseflesh 
you ever forked!” 

And to Arkwright, 
who finished his letter 
as the manager ap- 
proa¢ hed: 

“T reckon you'll be 
goin’ back part of the 
way with Randon?” 

“You bet! I’d go 
to hell with Ran- 
don!” he exclaimed. 

“And,” tentatively 
added Roberts, “bring 
her back with you, 
Arkwright —if you 
still want your job. 
We'll hold down 
your fences while 
you’re away.” 

“Thank you, sir,” 
said the fence-rider, 
simply. ‘“‘We’ll come 
back—together.”’ 














His Excellency’s 
Umbrella 


BY MARY IMLAY TAYLOR 
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pr rER GRAHAM got off the 
limited from New York and 
set his portmanteau down on the 
little rural platform with a sigh 
of relief. The train had been hot 
and stuffy and he had just found 
the cinder in his left eye. His 
vision, thus cleared of obstruction, 
permitted him to see Marsh coming 
toward him. Marsh had disem- 
barked from the same express two 
days before and, owing to the ab 
solute barrenness of the land, as 
he found it, his soul hungered for 
the thunder of the express on its 
way back to civilization. However, 
he was doomed to stay indefinitely 
to pursue one fat old gentleman 
and waylay him in his chosen re 
treat. Marsh was a keen sportsman 
in his profession and this particu- 
lar business suited him as little as 
the trailing of a *possum. 

“Hello, Graham!” he said to 
Peter. 

“Hello, Marsh!’’ echoed Peter. 
“What's up?” 

“Same thing you’re up to,” re- 
torted Billy Marsh, grinning dia- 
bolically. 

“Oh!” said Peter, blankly. He 
had entertained faint hopes of a 





“scoop.” 

“Nothing doing,’’ consoled Marsh. 

“Look here,” said Peter, irritably, “‘I 
suppose that rotten old yellow journal of 
yours has sent you down here to chase 
the Ambassador ?” 

Marsh grinned again. He had a snub 
nose and freckles, and could grin with 
the care-free deviltry of a schoolboy of 
ten. 

“Just exactly as your rotten old 


magazine has sent you,” he retorted. 





'' He see no newspaper men—no nobody’ 


“Have you got him?” Peter asked, in 
terestedly. 

“Got him?” Marsh’s face was pe- 
culiarly expressive. “Darned old jack 
rabbit ! He stays in his warren day in and 
day out, only drives in a closed carriage, 
sees no one, got some crank about seclu- 
sion and his nerves—darn his nerves !” 

Peter smiled patronizingly. 

“Doesn’t approve of yellow journal 
ism, I presume,” he remarked. “I've got 
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a letter from our editor-in-chief ; we ex- 
pect him to give our magazine the exclu 
sive rights on the account of the treaty 
and his signature, with photographs of 
the interior of his bungalow here, efc., 
see?” 

“Oh!” said Marsh, and there was a 
gleam in his eye. “Going right up to 
present your credentials? Let me drive 
you over. I’ve got a rig here—hired it on 
purpose to chase the old dead-beat, but 
he hasn’t been out for forty-eight hours !”’ 

“T’ll have to go up to the hotel first 
ind clean up,” demurred Peter. 

“Isn’t necessary,” grinned the jour- 
nalist. “The butler’s a Jap and he doesn’t 
care about your collar; he’s the only one 
you'll see.” 

Peter ignored this gibe but allowed 
Marsh to drive him over to his board- 
ing-house ; it was cheaper than the hotel 
and nearer the Ambassador’s bungalow. 
The reporter was prodigal of his advan- 
tages; he was even willing to show Peter 
a bird’s-eye view of the Ambassador’s 
grounds from his window. 

“T should think you could train your 
kodak on that view,” suggested Peter. 
“Set it at a hundred feet and snap the 
old codger when he’s out for an airing.” 

Marsh chuckled. “Never anything 
there but the Jap’s pyjamas,” he ob- 
served. 

While Peter looked he saw a long line 
of bicycles leaning against the Ambas- 
sador’s prim privet hedge. He began to 
feel uneasy. 

“He seems to have visitors already,” 
he remarked. 

“Nothing doing,” Marsh laughed. 
“Those belong to my brother reporters ; 
they’re hanging around on foot in hopes 
of catching him unawares. The Jap 
wont let ’em in.” 

“Oh, well, a magazine’s different,” 
said Peter, calmly, selecting a fashion- 
able tie; “your headlines are enough to 
beat the band. Something refined and 
chaste would undoubtedly appeal to the 
old fellow and tickle his vanity. Suppose 
you drive me over. I’ll give you all the 
points I can without violating any con- 
fidences.”’ 

Marsh grinned sardonically and drove 
him over. 


The Ambassador’s bungalow stood 
back from the public thoroughfare and 
was beautifully shaded by the spreading 
limbs of sugar maples; a giant cucum- 
ber magnolia stood at the front door. The 
Ambassador, who had just successfully 
negotiated a treaty which involved the 
peace of the world and assured the status 
quo of the Orient, had retired to this 
quiet spot to await the final act of the 
signing by all the plenipotentiaries. The 
old gentleman was peculiar, quite no- 
toriously peculiar. He had never been 
known to be personally interviewed by a 
newspaperman and he would not allow 
any one to take his photograph. There- 
fore, the quiet shore resort where he 
courted seclusion, was besieged, and he 
remained virtually a prisoner in his 
bungalow, while the yellow journals 
published startling accounts of his pecu- 
liarities and photographs of—his coach- 
man! 

The door swung open and the Jap, 
offensively smiling and smilingly inof- 
fensive, presented a card receiver. 

Peter deposited his credentials and 
was requested to wait—on the piazza. 
He stood there dampened, aware that 
Marsh grinned in the surrey. 

After an interval of suspense and per- 
spiration the door re-opened, the Jap 
presented the silver salver littered with 
notes, cards, and telegrams. 

“His excellency say you pick out 
yours; he don’t know which, gets so 
many. He see no newspaper men, no 
magazine men, no book agent—no no- 
body.” 

Peter took his credentials, put his hat 
on hard on his head, and descended the 
porch steps. The door shut, the reporters 
giggled, but Marsh refrained from show- 
ing any hilarity. 

“Rude old brute,” said Peter, “hang 
him !” 

“Amen!” said Marsh. 

Then they drove back to the board- 
ing-house in time for supper. 

The talk at the table ran on the Am- 
bassador. He was seldom seen at close 
quarters—what was he like? The Meth- 
odist minister, who had had a glimpse of 
him, thought he looked amiable and el- 
derly—quite elderly. The schoolmistress 
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on a vacation had seen him? Yes, he was 
elderly, fat, and disagreeable. Amid gen 
eral laughter it was agreed that he was 
disagreeable. Meanwhile, Marsh told 
of Peter’s arrival, his confidence, and 
his dismissal. 

Peter waxed red and angry and vowed 
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“T’ll bet you two hundred that I’ll pre 
vent you!’’ said Peter in dead earnest. 

“Done!” cried Billy. ‘Who'll hold the 
stakes ?”’ 

Then the Methodist minister remon- 
strated against betting and the atmos 
phere then warmed up quite perceptibly. 





Suppose you drive me over 


he would see the Ambassador. Marsh 
bet fifty dollars that he, a plain yellow 
journalist, would see him first and get 
the interview. Peter raised the bet to 
sixty dollars. 

“I’m willing to bet you a hundred that 
I’ll get the ‘scoop,’”’ cried Billy, un 
abashed. 


Mrs. Clary, the landlady herself, re 
lieved the situation. “Nothing,” she said, 
“is easier. The Ambassador goes to bathe 
every morning on the old Slip Beach, just 
below my meadows, and he carries a 
large pongee umbrella.” 

“By George! At what time?” cried 
Marsh, excitedly. 
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“Half-past six,” said the lady firmly. 

“Good Heavens!” groaned Peter. 

“Sit up all night,” jeered Marsh. “I’m 
going down at six sharp; I adore early 
rising. The top of the morning to you!” 

“I'll be there at five,” said Peter, and 
he was. 


The sun was just rising above the sea 
and its golden pathway crossed the rip 
pling water to the gates of dawn. The 
sand was white, the long meadows green 
with lush grass, the little sandpipers scur 
ried the edge of the tide, and there in 
the sand, opened and fastened firmly, 
was the Ambassador’s umbrella. It was 
an enormous yellow pongee, lined with 
green silk; one side rested on a hill of 
sand, the rest of it formed a mushroom- 
like tent, and from under the edge ap- 
peared two feet. 

Peter drew a deep breath of excitement 
and content; he had won, he was the 
first comer, the quarry was in sight, he— 
Then he saw Marsh. The reporter was 
kneeling on one knee, his back to the 
sun; on the other knee he was training 
his kodak on the Ambassador’s umbrella. 
In the sweet, fresh stillness of the morn- 
ing Peter heard it click with a trium- 
phant sound. Then Peter himself focused 
his 4x5. He wanted to include those feet. 
They were motionless—toes up, heels 
in the sand, and they were covered with 
tan leather ties with large bows on the 
insteps. 

“Dandy feet!” whispered Marsh over 
Peter’s shoulder. 

He had crept up the dune and taken 
the enemy in the rear. 

“Number fours, I should think,” 
grunted Peter, sighting his kodak. 

“Sh!” 

“T wonder why the old scoot wears 
ribbon bows on-——~"”’ 

Marsh stopped suddenly for the um- 
brella rose. It rose abruptly and com 
pletely, and the golden light sweeping 
across the sands revealed—not the Am- 
bassador, but a young and amazingly 
pretty girl. 
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“Oh, gee!” said Marsh. 


Peter, who had been lying flat on the 
sand dune sighting his kodak, rose to 
his knees with a gasp. 


The pretty girl looked straight at 
them and at their kodaks, then she 
planted the umbrella in the sand again. 

“You can take that!” she said scorn- 
fully, and stepped out of range. 

Marsh, for once in his life, was con- 
gested with embarrassment, but Peter got 
to his feet. 

“Miss Bannisdale!” he cried. 

She turned from her withering con- 
templation of poor Billy and recognized 
Peter with a smile so sudden and so di- 
vine that he fell from grace, and in spirit 
abandoned Marsh to his fate. 

“Why, Mr. Graham, I didn’t know 
you at all at first!” Helen Bannisdale 
said. 

“Your kodak—isn’t it rather—er— 
unusual to be out photographing sand 
pipers so early? ‘There have been so 
many horrid newspapermen kodaking us 
all that—”’ 

“Marsh is a newspaperman,” confessed 
the craven, “but he isn’t horrid. Miss 
Bannisdale, permit me to present my 
friend, William Marsh.” 

“How do you do?” said Miss Bannis- 
dale, smiling again. 

“Of course, present company is always 
excepted.” 

“T should hate to have you call me 
horrid,” said Marsh inanely, at which 
Peter wanted to strangle him. 

“Oh, I haven't,” she said, “but my 
uncle—” 

She broke off laughing. 

“Has,” concluded Marsh. 

She nodded. 

“Do you know I forgot you nad an 
Ambassadorial uncle,” said Peter. still 
contrite, his conscience giving him 
trouble. 

“My aunt was his first wife,” said 
Helen Bannisdale. “Do you know I’ve 
got to go to breakfast? I wish I could 
be hospitable, but journalists are for- 
bidden—” She looked sweetly, but re- 
gretfully, at Billy. 

“May I walk up to the gate with you?” 
asked Peter boldly. 

“Oh, yes,” she laughed. “You’re not 
a newspaperman. Some other time, Mr. 
Marsh!” 

And she walked smiling away with 
Peter. 


























They climbed the dunes—no umbrella 
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“To the defeated remain the spoils,” 
said Billy sadly, still looking fondly at 
the pongee umbrella erect in the sand. 

Meanwhile, Helen talked of him to 
Peter 

“I’m so sorry your friend’s a news 
paperman,” she lamented; “uncle is so 
prejudiced, he simply wont be written 
up!” 

“Poor old gentleman,” sympathized 
Peter, his courage oozing out at his 
fing°r-tips. How could he confess? “I 
dare say it’s horrid to be written up. 
I should hate it myself. Marsh under 
stands. He’s a nice fellow but he’s just 
bound up in his profession.” 

“You know I think that’s fine,” said 
she. “A man shouldn’t be ashamed of his 
work.” 

“Oh, Lord!” groaned Peter 

“What?” she asked over her shoulder. 

hey were walking single file up the 
beaten path from the beach—she had 
forgotten the pongee umbrella—which 
srew less and less in the distance and 
dwindled at last to a vanishing point 
quite suddenly. 

“Helen,” said Peter irrelevantly, “do 
you remember the last time we walked 
together on the beach 2?” 

She was silent for a moment. 

Meanwhile, Peter, guiding her steps, 
took the longest way around the salt 
meadow. The glory of the summer morn- 
ing filled both sky and sea; the white 
winged gulls flashed in the waves, a 
wild duck rose from the marsh-grass 
at their feet. 

['wo years before they had parted in 
anger, and now Peter had found his 
chance at last to sue for peace. 

“Do you remember, Helen?” he asked 
again. 

She glanced at him from under long 
thick lashes. 

“T believe I forbade you to call me 
‘Helen’ then,” she remarked. 

He looked at her earnestly. 

“Do you still forbid it?” he asked 
softly, but there was anxiety in his eyes. 

“It’s quite a long while ago,” she 
remarked inconsequently. 

“Two weary years,” said Peter senti 
mentally. “Do you remember what we 
quarreled about ?” 


She walked on. 

“It was something dreadful,” she said 
in a low voice; “I know it was your 
fault.” 

“It was,” he declared eagerly. “It was. 
l’ve longed to tell you. I don’t know 
what it was, but it was all my—” 

“You don’t know what it was?” she 
cried, facing about, her cheeks pink. 
“VYou—”’ 

She stopped and gazed at him, soft 
eyed, surprised, uncertain. Was he laugh- 
ing at her? 

He gazed back at her, his heart in 
his eyes. 

“Helen, wat was it?” he demanded 
meekly. 

She hid her face in her hands, but he 
saw the rosy color creeping to her hair. 
A quiver ran through her. 

“Helen!” he cried. 

She was laughing. 

“Peter,” she said, ‘‘we—we were such 
fools, vou and I; don’t you dare to say 
I was the worst!” 

“And I came near not coming here at 
all!’ he cried. 

And then his conscience smote him. 
He was deceiving her. 

‘“Helen—” he began. 

“Peter,” she interrupted, “you—you 
must tell me just why you didn’t write 
me a line from Europe. I wont forgive 
everything ; I—I’m still indignant!” 

“Helen,” he pleaded, “let me make it 
clear as noonday. I wrote; you didn’t 
answer.” 

“Not the first,” she admitted reluct- 
antly. “I—I wanted you to write again, 
1” 

“You treated me outrageously; I had 
to save a shred of self-respect. I couldn't 
quite crawl, Helen.” 

“You were hateful,” she declared. 
“Who said a word about crawling?” 

“Helen,” he said hastily, “you’re un 
just. Let me explain—” 

Then he began all over again; the 
walk up through the meadow consumed 
just an hour and twenty minutes, but 
he explained. 

“T don’t see how we—we ever mis- 
understood each other so!” she admitted 
at last. 

She looked charming and she had quite 
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HIS EXCELLENCY’S UMBRELLA 


forgotten it; which is admitting a good 
deal. 

“The course of true love never runs 
smooth,” Peter replied, too blissful to be 
witty. 

“Do you know I don’t believe I should 
have seen you but for that trip to the 
beach to the sun rise,’ she said. 
“Uncle simply wont let anyone in. He 
hates reporters! I’m so glad you’re not 
in any kind of journalism, Peter. I’m 
going to take you in to breakfast. He’ll 
like you—I know he will—he can’t help 
it,”’ she added sweetly. 

Peter’s guilt grew quite unbearable. 

“Helen,” he said, “I—I’ve got to con- 
fess—I deceived you, I’m not a reporter 
but I’m—” he choked hard, “I’m down 
here from the Up-To-Date Magazine 
with a commission to do your uncle with 
an interview and pictures, I—” 

Helen had stopped aghast. 

“Oh, you—you traitor!” she began. 

Then her lips twitched and she gig- 
gled. 

“Peter,” she cried, “I can’t take you 
into the house, I’11—I’ll—oh, gracious, 
Peter, where is uncle’s umbrella?” 

He looked about him wildly; they 
were at the gate of the bungalow. 

“We left it behind,” he said. 

“T’ll have to have it,” she said, “just 
have to! I believe he’s superstitious about 
that umbrella; he didn’t know I had it. 
Oh, goodness, if it’s gone—I—” 

“T’ll go for it,” said Peter dutifully. 

“We'll go,” she cried. 

They really ran down through the 
meadow and across the beach, but there 
was no umbrella. They ran to the water’s 
edge and gazed out to sea, still no um- 
brella. They climbed the dunes and 
gazed at the marshes—no umbrella! 

“It’s blown away!” lamented. 
‘“‘He’ll never forgive me—oh, what shall 
I do, Peter?” 

“I’ll buy another—pongee umbrellas 
are as plentiful as green peas in May, 
[—” 

You can’t!’ she cried despairingly. 
“Tt had the national coat-of-arms on it. 
His emperor gave it to him; he—he’ll 
kill me!” 
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“Blame it on me,” said Peter heroic- 
ally. “Say I lost it.” 

“He’d have you put in jail,” she 
moaned disconsolate. 

“IT might as well be in jail as not to 
be allowed to see you!” said Peter trag- 
ically. 

“You can laugh!” she said bitterly. 

“T never felt less like it!” he retorted. 

“If you hadn’t come I should’ never 
have forgotten it!’ she declared indig- 
nantly. ‘ 

“Are you sorry I came?” Peter asked 
her softly. 

Helen considered, then she smiled 
radiantly. 


“No!” she said; “pesky old um- 
brella!”’ 
“Blessed old umbrella,’ corrected 


Peter, approaching her end of the sand 
dune. 

But Helen fled. 

“Tt’s breakfast-time!”’ she cried. 

“It isn’t,” panted Peter; “it’s long 
past.” 

“T can’t take you into the house,” she 
flung back over her shoulder; “‘you’re a 
horrid magazine journalist.” 

“T’ll sit outside all day,” said Peter. 

Panting, they reached the gate. They 
entered it and approached the house. 

Then Helen stopped with a gasp and 
pointed. 

On the veranda was a stout elderly 
gentleman in a morning suit of white 
flannel; in his hand he held a large 
pongee umbrella and before him, sleek 
and smiling, stood Billy Marsh, the be- 
trayed and flouted Billy. 

“Glad to have seen you, Mr. Marsh,” 
said the Ambassador’s voice, blandly; 
“glad to relate the history of this um- 
brella—oh, the treaty? Yes, that goes 
with it, the appendix, eh? Come again, I 
only bar newspapermen and writers gen- 
erally, but a friend of my niece—” 

“The villain!” said Peter. 

But Marsh, looking down at them be- 
nignly, smiled. He was mentally compos- 
ing his “scoop.” He had just won two 
hundred dollars of Peter’s money, and 
he had returned His Excellency’s um- 
brella. 
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" Jail, prisoners an’ all was knocked down to the highest bidder” 


Miss Priscilla and the Tax Debt 


BY CLINTON DANGERFIELD 


Author of ''An Envoy to The Extraordinary,” etc 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRED WOODS 


E had just finished, by a little 
spring, the last of our wayside 
dinner, and Dent was leaning carelessly 
against a grassy bank, nursing one knee. 
Conversation had languished during the 
feed, but now my mental hunger revived, 
and I remembered a queer bit of in- 
formation I had recently heard. 
“Ts it true,”’ I asked, “that the prison- 


ers at the Flatforks jail came near being 
dispossessed? I heard that the tax col- 
lector had actually, because of an un- 
paid township tax debt, advertised the 
jail, ‘and its appurtenances’ for sale at 
public auction on such a date, and that 
the jail officials, letting the date slip 
their minds, also failed to raise funds to 
satisfy the tax debt of ninety dollars, and 
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that consequently the whole outfit was 
knocked down to the highest bidder— 
prisoners and all ?” 

Dent grinned. 

“You heard right. It did happen.” 

“But who got the jail ‘and its appur- 
tenances?’”’ I persisted. 

“Miss Worthy,” said Dent, grinning a 
little more. 

“Miss Priscilla Worthy!” I exclaimed. 
“That lovely, prim Quakeress, who fell 
heir to the Twisted-Bar ranch? Why, 
what on earth—” 

“She sure got the whole thing,” 
averred Dent. “I was there when she 
took possession.” 

“Miss Priscilla Worthy,” I repeated, 
in blank amazement; then I said, en- 
treatingly: “Be good, Dent, and tell me 
the whole story. You know, I’m just in, 
and short on news.” 

“Well, do you know Jack Ordway?” 
inquired Dent. 

“Know Ordway—the artist? Why, of 
course I do. Who around here doesn’t 
know Ordway? He gets most of his 
studies in this county. Fine fellow, too; 
well set up, good athlete, clean, whole- 
some—and handsome.” 

“But also poor,” observed Dent. “Yet 
Ordway aint all of his name. In full, it’s 
Jack Ordwaf Chesney.” 

“Kin of the ‘Chesney Cogent Cheese’ 
man, perhaps,” I said, jokingly. 

“Son.” 

“The devil you say! Why, the old 
man’s worth millions. And Jack—why 
isn’t Jack blowing in his money for 
him ?” 

“Old man Chesney wanted Ordway to 
make cheese,”’ explained Dent, ‘‘and Ord- 
way, he wanted to make pictures. Each 
one thought t’other one’s idee was plum 
horrible. So they busted up, and Jack he 
drew off with his nose in the air, though 
he was the old man’s only child. ‘That 
was two year ago. Old man he waited 
for overchures; didn’t none come, 
though Ordway he sure thinks a lot of 
his ‘Governor,’ as he calls him. So last 
week what should turn up but the old 
man, off his high horse, in a big, ten 
thousand dollar machine huntin’ his son 
out here in the wilds. 

“IT told him I’d find Ordway—that 
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wherever Ordway was he was behavin’ 
well and decorous; that he was a plum 
excellent boy. Well, when I investigated, 
what do I find ?” 

“Ordway gone?” I suggested. 

“Worse—Ordway in jail, hard and 
fast.” 

“Nothing serious?” I said, hastily. 

“*Twouldn’t have been, but for influ- 
ence. Jack he met the feller that’s build- 
in’ that boom-town across the river, an’ 
the feller was maltreatin’ his horse, Ord- 
way lays down the law to him; the feller 
up an’ sticks a knife into the crittur, jest 
to show he could do what he pleased with 
his own; Jack he thrashed the town 
builder, an then he shot the horse, which 
was sufferin’ mizzable. Well, the town 
builder, a cussin’ every foot of the way, 
he come for the sheriff, an’ had Ordway 
plumped into jail. 

“The technicalities was sever’l, an’ 
the. sheriff, not bein’ much read up on 
law, no way, he wouldn’t let Ordway 
out on bail till he could git into the case 
more clearly; fer, though everybody 
knowed what Ordway said was true, yet 
the town builder swore the most awful 
things about undeserved assault an’ bat- 
tery an’ horse murder—he said Jack 
stuck the knife in the horse hisself ; an’ 
the nigger man who was with the town 
builder, an’ who had stayed careful un- 
der the buckboard till the fracas was 
over, he swore to all his master said—so 
Ordway couldn’t be let out, though him 
and the sheriff was good friends. The 
sheriff always admired Ordway. 

“Well, it was plain to be saw that it 
would never do for Ordway’s Governor 
to ketch him in the county jail, an’ I 
cudgeled my brains six ways for Sunday. 
Just as I was in the midst of thinkin’, 
here come a note from Miss Priscilla 
Worthy—got it in my pocket now.” 

Dent drew out a delicately tinted if 
crumpled paper, still scented faintly with 
violets, and read aloud : 





Twistep BAR RANCH. 
My Dear Mr. Hackett: 

Yesterday, at public auction, I bid in 
the advertised county jail “and appur- 
tenances,” which are now my property. 
I am going this afternoon to take pos- 
session of the same. Will thee kindly 
come and act as my escort, as I need a 


THE 
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trusty man, and thee bears that 
Thee will be liberally paid 
Thy friend, 
PRISCILLA WorTHY 


name 


August 31st 


“You know I don’t care for women,” 
pursued Dent, “but I never minded Miss 
Priscilla: she’s always so serious, an’ 
never rolls her eyes. So I got leave, an’ 
escorted her. 

Te 


gether that afternoon, | 


rode along to 
Says, seein’ my 


Priscilla an’ me 


chance: 
‘Miss 
vor.’ 
"It I can, 
‘IT got a friend in that jail,’ says | 
eagerly, ‘and I want to get him out soon’s 
possible. Now wont you interest your- 
self in—’ 

‘Friend Dent,’ interrupts Miss Pris- 
cilla, more curt than I ever knowed her 
to speak, ‘talk not to me now of thy 
private friendships. I deal with a solemn 
and public matter. I must give all my 
mind to it. Say nothing of thy desires 
until to-morrow, else thee will only do 
thy cause damage. One more night in jail 
will not injure thy friend, whoever he be 
And to say truth, I employed thee be 
cause thee art a silent man with women. 
And I didn’t think’—she added, down 
right pettishly—‘that thee would pester 
me.’ 


Priscilla. do me a great fa 


says she, absently. 


‘I aint goin’ to pester you,’ says I in 
alarm, fearin’ I’d ruin my chance to in 
tercede later. ‘I wont say nary word to 
you till to-morrow—if you'll listen 
then.’ 

‘Very well—remember thy promise,’ 
says she, impatiently. 

‘“An’ fust thing I knowed, Miss Pris 
cilla an’ me was at the gates of the jail, 
demandin’ not only admittance but pos 
session. 

“The jailer an’ his wife let us in, an’ 
also the sheriff, who had got wind of 
what had happened, was there, too—the 
worst hacked sheriff you ever see in your 
life. 

“At fust he boldly refused to give up 
the jail or anything in it; an’ he stood 
glarin’ at Miss Priscilla Worthy; but he 
didn’t faze her none. 

“There she slim 


stood in her gray 
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habit, an’ with nary color in her clothes, 
but plenty o’ pink in her cheeks. Her 
brow was smooth like a baby’s, her eyes 
had long soft lashes, her hands were aw 
ful small, an’ her mouth looked like it 
couldn’t do much arguin’, it was so 
curved and red; but God He knows 
what’s inside people’s minds; you can’t 
tell by no externals. That girl she stood 
up there an’ poured out a flood of law, 
which struck me an’ the sheriff perfectly 
aghast. She quoted some fellers named 
Blackstone an’ Chitty an’ 
Jonah knows who else, an’ the terms she 
used was longern a black snake an’ omin- 
ous as a rattler. 


“Resist my 


Chase, an’ 


lawful purchase,’ says 
she, ‘an’ thee will, by violating the law 
thee are sworn to protect, lose thy office. 
hee had best take care, friend.’ 

“*But what in thunder, ma’m, can you 
want with my jail, an’ my prisoners?’ 
says the sheriff, tearing his hair. 

“*That is not thy business,’ says Miss 
Priscilla, tiltin’ in her chin at him. ‘But 
vet I may compose a stable out of thy 
jail.’ 

“*What’ll you do with my prisoners ?” 
cries the sheriff, desperately. 

“*T shall reform them,’ 
Worthy, calmly. 

‘“*Reform,’ says the sheriff. ‘Reform! 
Oh, da—’ 

“*The jail is mine,’ Miss Pris 
cilla firmly ; ‘my purchase covers all in 
side fixtures. The prisoners are fixtures, 
else they would be movin’ off. Now I 
come to think of it, thee must be in 
cluded, too; thee belongs to the jail.’ 

““*Not me,’ says the sheriff, hastily, ‘I 
aint no fixture. I comes an’ goes freely. 
The sale though, may cover the jailer 
here.’ 

“At this the jailer’s wife, who had been 
listening very carefully, began slowly, 
kinder sidling up. Her hair was flamey 
red, her eyes had a red streak in ’em, an’ 
it was plain to be seen that her temper 
was redder yet. 

“*How about it?’ 


Miss 


Says 


Says 


she to Miss 


says 


Priscilla Worthy, affixin’ an ominous 
gaze on Miss Priscilla’s pinky cheeks, an’ 
sorter clawin’ in her finger nails. ‘Has 
vou bought in my husband ?” 
friend,’ 


“ ‘Certainly not, Miss 


Says 
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‘*Ma’m,"’ says the sheriff, ‘keep that painful information suppressed 


Worthy very speedily, ‘it’s only the pris- 
oners which belong to me,’ an’ she moved 
rather nervously away from the jailer’s 
wife an’ looks out a window. 

“*Uh-huh,’ says the jailer’s wife to 
herself, an’ suddenly she seizes on the 
sheriff an’ hauls him aside, quite violent. 
(She happened to drag him close to me, 
so I heern her softy vocky remarks. ) 

“ *Vou’re a fool!’ says she. 

““*Ma’m,’ says the sheriff, ‘keep that 
painful information suppressed. I have 
suspected it myself sometimes, but I 
don’t keer to have others know it. An’ 
I’m worried to death now that that girl 
is a-goin’ to lawfully loose all my law- 
less prisoners.’ 

“She aint after no whole bunch of 
men,’ says the jailer’s wife in a low 


tone. ‘There’s one particular man in this 
place that she wants. Put your finger on 
him, an’ the rest may stay, for all she 
cares !’ 

“The sheriff pricks up his ears. 

“*How would you go about to find 
out which one she wants?’ says he, re- 
spectfully. 

“Tine ’em all up in the courtyard,’ 
says the red headed woman, ‘an’ tell her 
she can have one with which to test the 
legality of her proceedin’s; that if that 
one holds good, she kin come back an’ 
git the others in two weeks. My word for 
it, she’ll never bother to come back.’ 

‘““*Madam,’ says the sheriff, ‘you are 
nothin’ less than a wonder.’ 

“‘Humph!’ says the red headed wo- 
man, ‘I only shines by contrast to you.’ 
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“But the sheriff was deef to her in- 
vidious remarks. He went stridin’ after 
Miss Priscilla Worthy, an’ says he aloud, 
an’ very firmly: 

“ ‘Miss Priscilla, I have considered 
this case carefully. As it is without pre- 
cedent, it is necessary to test its legal- 
ity. I will draw up all my prisoners in 
the courtyard, an’ you shall select any 
one of them. You take him an’ depart in 
possession of said prisoner, an’ if said 
action on your part is approved as legal 
by the grand jury, which convenes 
shortly, why, you kin have all the bal- 
ance of ’em. Or if the said grand jury 
declares the prisoners not fixtures, seein’ 
some of ’em may possess souls, then you 
cannot return for the balance of the said 
prisoners.’ 

“Miss Priscilla looks at him, disdain- 
ful as a lily by a onion bed: 

‘“*T have a mind,’ says she, ‘to take all 
of ’em.’ 

“*Well, now I wouldn't,’ the 
sheriff, anxiously. ‘Most of ’°em wouldn’t 
be no satisfaction to anybody; an’ sev- 
eral of ’em badly needs a hemp neck- 
lace. Do, my dear Miss Priscilla, be rea- 
sonable.’ 

‘Women,’ says Miss Priscilla, scorn 
fully, ‘is always reasonable.’ 

“*T know that,’ says the sheriff hum- 
bly. ‘Therefore, do come to terms, Miss 
Priscilla. ‘Take one prisoner, then loan 
me the use of the jail an’ the balance of 
the miscreants, until sich time as the 
poor, unfortnit county kin buy the outfit 
back of you.’ 

“Miss Priscilla there as if 
doubtful. I began to think she was goin’ 
to jump the whole claim, but the red- 
headed woman give me a dig in the ribs 
with the sharpest elbow I ever felt. 

‘Took at the artful minx,’ she whis- 
per, ‘pretendin’ to consider, when nothin’ 
could suit her better!’ 

“Here Miss Priscilla Worthy give a 
little yawn. 

“Oh, well,’ says she, ‘have it your 
own way. One prisoner will do very well 
to test the matter. Line ’em up in the 
yard.’ 

“Well,” Dent grinned as he recalled 
the scene, “it weren’t long before that 
jailer an’ the sheriff they had them pris 


says 


stood 
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oners all standin’ in a line in the court- 
yard, with Miss Priscilla Worthy sur 
veyin’ ’em. 

“There was twenty-four in the bunch ; 
fust come five chinks, blinkin’ their lit- 
tle, ole slantin’ eyes, an’ drawin’ their 
coat-sleeves very modest over their 
wrists; they had been arrested in the 
raidin’ of a opium joint; next was half 
a dozen greasers took up for knifin’ an’ 
sheep stealin; then Kid McQuill, a fel- 
ler lookin’ ten years under his age, his 
boy face coverin’ the blackest record in 
the state; then come several fellers ar- 
rested for burnin’ a farmer’s barn; a 
yeggman, who had done cracked a brake- 
man’s head on the X & Z, right under 
the sheriff’s nose; an’ then, last of the 
line, stood Jack Ordway, holdin’ him- 
self as straight an’ tall as if he’d been in 
a parlor. 

“He was dressed pretty neglijay, for 
he’d no time to get into another suit after 
his rough-house with the boom builder, 
an’ his shirt was consequently torn clean 
across one shoulder, showin’ the white 
skin, contrastin’ sharply with the tan of 
his face an’ throat. He looked clean— 
indeed I never knowed him look anything 
but that—and he had evidently bor- 
rowed the jailer’s razor, for he. was 
shaven, an’ his handsome face never 
looked handsomer; but his countenance 
was set like iron, especially his jaw. 

“The sheriff, he drawed himself to his 
full height, an’ addressed the line, which 
he had carefully handcuffed all of ’em, 
not wishin’ to have no trouble in the 
presence of a lady. 

“ ‘Prisoners,’ says he, ‘lend me your 
ears,’ which he needn’t have said. 

“They was naturally uneasy, not 
knowin’ what was to pay, an’ was bound 
to be listenin’ for all they was worth. 

“ ‘Lend me your ears,’ says he, ‘for I 
have stood you all up in line to ex- 
plain that you have been bought in, jail 
an’ all, to satisfy an unpaid township 
tax debt, an’ you are now more or less— 
I hope to make it less—the property of 
this young lady, Miss Priscilla Worthy.’ 

“To say them prisoners sat up an’ took 
notice was puttin’ it miidly. Several of 
‘em gave a whoop of joy, an’ some of 
‘em, but not Jack, began talkin’ madly 
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to Miss Priscilla Worthy, beseechin’ her 
to have an’ to hold ’em at once. She 
shrank a little an’ looked slightly dis- 
turbed an’ frightened, whereat the Sher- 
iff yelled at ’em sharply to shut up, an’ 
silence fell again. 

“He went on with his address. 

“*The legality of her proceedure in 
this matter bein’ open to some little 
doubt,’ says he, ‘yet me bein’ forced to 
consider her lawful demands for unlaw 
ful property, she has consented to test 
her power by selectin’ only one prisoner, 
an’ waitin’ to see what the grand jury, 
the circuit court, and the supreme court 
will have to say.’ 

“At such a flourish of courts, an’ at 
the disappointment in the prospect of 
release for all, varied emotions come over 
the prisoners’ faces—all but Ordway’s. 
After his first start of surprise over find 
ing himself the personal property of 
Miss Worthy, he regained his compo- 
sure, an’ he continued to keep it, though 
even the chinks showed wild excitement. 

“Miss Priscilla,’ continued the sher 
iff, ‘will now proceed down the line with 
a view to makin’ her selection, an’ I shall 
explain the crimes of each as she goes.’ 

‘““*T may as well say in advance,’ says 
Miss Priscilla quite calm, ‘that I shall 
take the worst man here, because he will 
need Christian influence the most.’ 

“At this we all felt astonished enough. 
Even the red-headed woman, with all 
her understandin’ of her sex, looked per 
plexed, then she whispered to me: 

“*She’s after Kid McQuill; she’s 
heard his record. He’s had many a sweet- 
heart. What a fool she is!’ 

“Kid McQuill seemed mighty pleased ; 
he knowed what his record was, an’ he 
evidently counted himself as good as 
selected. There sure was no chance for 
poor Jack. She scarcely glanced at him 
an’ she looked several times at the Kid. 

“However, the sheriff, he went pa- 
tiently along, quotin’ the evil records of 
the chinks an’ the greasers, which they 
certainly was bad enough; but when he 
sot to the Kid he hesitated a moment, 
then he says pleasantly, 

‘“*Wouldn’t be no use takin’ this fel 
ler. He’s a kinder angel.’ 

“Kid McQuill he grinned, thinkin’ the 
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sheriff was only usin’ irony, an’ he waited 
confidently for the sheriff to show off 
his record as a bad-man. Certainly, if 
Miss Priscilla was goin’ to take the 
worst man, the Kid would be him, an’ 
incidentally, nobody’s life would be 
safe when his handcuffs was o¥f. 

“Miss Priscilla gazed kindly at the 
Kid. 

“ “He looks very gentle,’ says she. 

“*Just what he is,’ says the sheriff in 
the most enthusiastic way. ‘He’s,a regu 
lar mother’s boy. Why, his bein’ here in 
the jail has exerted a wonderful influ 
ence over the other prisoners. He sings 
camp-meetin’ hymns before breakfast, 
he mends his own clothes, washes his own 
dishes, wont never even smoke a cigareet, 
an’ has never been known to say even 
“darn it.”’ 

“The Kid’s under jaw dropped; he 
stared paralyzed at the sheriff. 

“Well, what’s he here for?’ inquires 
Miss Priscilla. 

“At this McQuill he brightens up con- 
siderable; fer he was arrested on a 
string of charges nuff to turn you cold. 


““Oh, jest circumstantial evidence, 
crool circumstantial evidence, which will 
soon be explained away,’ says the sher 
iff firmly. 

‘‘Oh, well then,’ says Miss Priscilla, 
givin’ the Kid an approvin’ smile, ‘I 
wont take him, sheriff. He don’t need 
no reformin.’ 

‘An’ she moved down the line. 

“When the Kid perceived the bunco 
trick which the sheriff had played on his 
valued reputation as a bad-man, he let 
loose a howl of rage which fairly raised 
the skies, an’ busted into a flood of pro- 
fanity that was the most awdacious | 
ever heern. 

“The jailer an’ me rose to the occa 
sion instant ; for nobody wanted Kid Mc 
Quill loose on a long sufferin’ public 
I skinned outer my coat, we jumped on 
the Kid, wound it over his head, stifled 
his yells of rage, an’ carried him offen 
the scene kickin’ an’ strugglin’. As we 
went, I could hear the sheriff explainin 
to Miss Priscilla that the Kid had fits 
sometimes, an’ would go disreputably 
delirious, much to his grief. 

“We throwed McQuill into his cell 
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** Resist my lawful purchase ?” says she 


an’ turned the key, good an’ hard. He 
tore off the coat an’ ripsnorted it to 
pieces. 

“*Vou’ll never wear fhat again!’ he 
sputters. ‘I’m the worst man in the west. 
If I ever get loose, what I’ll do to that 
sheriff will be—’ 

“We never stopped to listen, but hur 
ried back to the place of action. 

“When we got there, Miss Priscilla 
had progressed to the foot of the line. 
“*An’ what’s this man in for?’ says 
she. ‘He looks pretty bad, I think, bad 
dest of all.’ 

“He is bad,’ says the sheriff. ‘He— 
lemme see—he’s killed sev’l men an’ 
painted the town red most conspicuous. 
He sure does need reformin’.’ 

“¢Then I would better undertake 
him,’ says Miss Priscilla very coldly, as 
if stern duty called in a most disagree- 
ble way. ‘He will do to test the legality, 
at least, and I will do my best to reform 
him.’ 


‘I don’t want to be reformed,’ says 
Jack Ordway, finding his tongue, an’ 
speakin’ very angry. ‘I aint a saint, but 
I certainly aint a mur—’ 

“*Hold your jaw,’ says the sheriff in- 
dignantly. 

“Then he turns to Miss Priscilla 
Worthy, ‘On top of all his other sins,’ 
says he, ‘Ordway is a most shocking liar. 
He’ll tell you that he is a desirable citi- 
zen, that Kid McQuill aint no gentle- 
man, but don’t you believe a word of it. 
You watch him, night and day.’ 

““T wont go with her,’ rages Ordway. 

“You can’t help it,’ says the sheriff. 
You are her chattel an’ property. Now 
you listen. I’ll take your handcuffs off 
an’ you shall go with her as true pris- 
oner on parole—or elst I'll load you on 
a bronco an’ tie your feet under him an’ 
ship you along, care my deputies. 
Which’ll you choose ?’ 

“*Take off my handcuffs,’ said Ord- 
way sulkily, ‘I’ll promise what you want.’ 
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“At this the other prisoners give way 
to such unmitigated sorrow that the 
sheriff who was, like myself, tickled stiff 
over the way things had worked out, 
promised ’em a treat; an’ me, Miss Pris- 
cilla, an’ her prisoner made haste to 
leave. 

“She choose to ride in the middle, with 
her prisoner on her right hand, an’ Jack 
he sat like an Indian, an’ silent as one, 
with his white shoulder gleamin’ through 
his torn shirt, an’ his hatless curls ruf- 
fled by the breeze. His face was set as 
ever, an’ I wanted to punch his head. 
| was dyin’ to tell him about his dad; 
but I was afraid to say anything just 
there. 

“In 
spoke. 

‘Tack,’ says she, in a voice so low 
an’ sweet I almost jumped. 

“Ordway started. 

‘““*Miss Worthy?’ says he, stiff as you 
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“Friend Jack,’ says Miss Priscilla, 
‘thee is very hard in thy nature.’ 

“Jack says nothin’, 

“*Has thee quite forgotten thee ever 
knew me?’ says Miss Priscilla gently. 

““*When did you ever know me?’ fires 
Ordway. ‘Not at the jail certainly.’ 

“‘Oh,’ sighs Miss Priscilla, 
stupid men are.’ 

“Here Ordway begins to sit up an’ 
take notice. 

“ ‘Stupid,’ says he. ‘Why, you npt only 
refused me four years ago, but when you 
stumbled on me by accident in that in 
fernal jail, you cut me in the face of all 
men. An’ me in trouble. An’ you took 
me along just to test the legality of your 
purchase of that confounded old jail; 
goodness only knows why you bought 
it !’ 

““*“Maybe because it was so cheap,’ 
says Miss Priscilla, dimpling suddenly. 
‘Think—I bought for only ninety dollars 
a house, much furniture, and a number 
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of men. Thee must have cost me at 
least thirty cents, Jack Ordway.’ 

‘*T feel like it,’ says Jack grimly. ‘At 
least you needn’t have heaped insult on 
injury, Pris—Miss Worthy, by using me 
as a test to secure your horrible, jail 
property.’ 

“Miss Priscilla sighed. I began to see 
daylight so plain that I dropped my 
horse back a little, to leave her more 
freedom, but I wasn’t sorry to hear the 
finish, an’ I didn’t fall too far behind for 
that. 

Jack,’ says Miss Priscilla, ‘thy 
father is in this neighborhood hunting 
thee. He came several days ago.’ 

“*The Governor!’ cries Ordway. “The 
Governor here!’ 

“He wants to be friends, Jack,’ goes 
on Miss Priscilla, ‘but if he had found 
thee in jail it would have spoiled it all. 
And so I—’ 

“She stopped. Jack suddenly turned 
in his saddle—I wisht you could have 
seed his face, it lit up so. 


“ ‘Priscilla,’ he cries, ‘why did you buy 
that jail? Why? Be honest!’ 

“She waited a second, then: 

“ ‘Because thee was in it, Jack,’ she 
stammers. ‘Thee cost me much more than 
thirty cents; not only ninety dollars, but 
much dreadful cramming of law, an’ 
talks with that sheriff, an’ facing those 
awful prisoners—oh, Jack—’ 

“By this time them two horses was 
pressed side to side, his arms was around 
her, an’ her head was on his shoulder. 
I never heard no more. I was obliged 
to let ’em have the field to ’emselves.”’ 

I laughed. 

““And the Cheese man ?” 

“Oh it’s reconciliation all round— 
even the town builder’s reconciled, since 
old Chesney got hold of him.” 

“And is Jack going to make Edam, 
or common skim milk cheese 2” 

“He’s goin’ to make pictures of Miss 
Priscilla for the rest of his life, I guess,” 
grinned Dent, “an’ spend the cheese 
money for Art.” 


The Study of Human Nature 


BY F. WARNER ROBINSON 


Author of Fulsor 


WISH to present here a picture and 
a caption. The caption shall come 
first. It is, and it is worth remembering: 
“The study of human nature should be 
gin at home.” Why? Well, there are 
many reasons, but first there is Papa. If 
you do not know that Papa is a fruitful 
subject of psychological study, you are 
not as wise as the ladies and some sons. 
And now the picture, blurred and pos 
sibly out of focus, but still an illustra 
tion—drawn with a typewriter in the 
symbols of Cadmus: 
Wiggins walked through the park. He 
walked slowly, with shoulders hunched, 
an attitude that harmonized well with 
the other stragglers. For this early hour 
—8.30 a. M.—most of the loiterers there 
belonged to that weary, wandering, pur- 


poseless band that makes of the park a 
bedroom by night and a sun-parlor by 
day. 

Wiggins’ manner was abstract. Some 
problem of a complex nature seemed to 
be troubling him. As a matter of fact, 
he was existing under the enervated and 
somewhat incriminating handicap of de- 
ficiente crumena, known in the parlance 
of the big majority as “broke.” The sen- 
sation was not altogether new to him; it 
was, to be exact, rather habitual of late. 
But in-this instance, the knowledge of it 
had come with something of a surprise, 
almost a shock, for he had had money 
the night before, had carefully guarded 
it, and had, in fact, changed it from one 
pocket to another so as to be sure of it. 
And now he did not have it. 
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In a quiet corner of the park he sank 
ipon a bench. For the third time he went 
through his pockets, turning them and 
returning them, but not a nickel re 
warded him for his search. Oh! if he 
only had a nickel, half a dime, five pen 
nies, the price of a Bowery beer, it would 
turn the trick, would— 

Wiggins sat back upon the bench and 
lost himself in gloom. It was April. The 
air was raw and damp. A fine mist from 
the East River blew in and settled upon 
him testily, as if loath to touch him. He 
stirred and turned up his coat-collar, 
shivered with the cold, and once more 
bowed to the call of the problem. 

Presently Wiggins was aware of a 
presence beside him. First his sense of 
smell caught the stray, vagrant odor of 
an alcoholic breath, then the less pleas 
ing, grosser scent of the unkempt human 
animal. He turned and saw Rusty Rufe 
Hemphill lolling by his side. 

“Breakfast, yet?’ asked Rusty. 

Wiggins cast at his questioner the 
glance of a man whose mind has sud- 
denly been called from the contempla- 
tion of serious things to the considera- 
tion of the light and trivial. And clearly, 
the interruption was annoying, vexatious 
and disturbing. 

For some time he gazed upon Rusty. 

“Ves,” he said at last, “I’ve had my 
breakfast.” 

At the tone, Rusty started and bent 
upon his neighbor a look of searching 
scrutiny. He saw a man somewhat under 
thirty, cleanly shaven and arrayed in a 
presentable suit of Scotch plaid. There 
was yet about the face a look of boyish 
innocence, but the eyes were heavy-hung 
with sleep, and beneath them were the 
tell-tale rings of too continuous use. 

“Huh!” he grunted. “You from Bos- 
ton?” 

Wiggins shook his head. 

“That cut glass voice sounds like the 
Hub,” commented Rusty. “Thought you 
was a classic scholar lad. Them Beacon 
Hill hoboes is certainly the gents on 
high-tone gab. Some of ’em, though, is 
fakes what uses their experience with us 
to polish up their M. A.’s or P. D. Q.’s, 
or whatever it is they hang up before the 
rah-rah boys to show they’re on.” 
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Wiggins still gazed at Rusty dully and 
in swollen-lidded silence. 

“Don’t get the grouch,” the alcoholic 
one went on. “I aint takin’ you for one 
of ’em. I’m only sayin’ as how your bark 
sounded like ’em. You’re a new one on 
me an’ I’ve been hangin’ round this park 
since it’s had benches.” 

A faint, almost indiscernible smile 
pulled at the lips of Wiggins, and for 
the space of a second a spark of light 
flickered in his sleep dimmed eyes. He 
opened his mouth as if to speak, but did 
not do so, for at that instant a stout cane 
rapped at the pavement and an old gen- 
leman of unmistakable Knickerbocker 
lineage came slowly along the walk. 

These ancient merchant princes of old 
Manhattan must have their daily stroll, 
no matter what the condition of the 
weather or the time of day, and as it hap- 
pened, this one preferred the fog and 
the early morning. As he approached, 
both men on the bench turned to look at 
him—Rusty with the surly, insolent stare 
that hinted hatred of his class, and Wig 
gins with a calm, idle gaze of unconcern. 

An then, a strange thing happened to 
Wiggins. At his first full glimpse of the 
old gentleman’s face, he started, glanced 
uncertainly at Rusty and looked about 
him hurriedly, as if contemplating flight. 
But he did not leave the beach, Pulling 
his soft hat further over his face and 
shrinking still deeper into his up-turned 
collar, he sank back upon the seat and 
bowed his head until the old gentleman 
had passed. 

“Know him?” asked Rusty, in some 
surprise. 

“Yes,” answered the younger man, “I 
know him.” 

“Guess you don’t know any good of 
‘im,’ maligned the un-breakfasted one. 
“Strange, too! Now you would think an 
old duck like that’d hand out a few oc 
casionally. I asked ’im for a dime once 
and almost got landed. He squealed for 
the cop an’ I just had time to beat it. 
No, you couldn’t get nothin’ out of ’im. 
He aint got the right kind of a face. His 
nose is too long and straight. Now, the 
easy touch has a round face, a nose more 
or less like an apple and a mouth that 
wont stav shut.” 
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Wiggins showed signs of interest. For 
the first time since he had discovered 


he seemed to 


Rusty seated beside him, 
listen with some degree of attention. 

“Yes,” continued Rusty, noticing the 
awakened interest, “this study of human 
nature is a great thing. There’s other 
things to consider beside the face— 
things like eyes, attitude, manner of 
walking, set of the—” 

“There comes a man now—man with 

the apple nose,” interrupted Wiggins. 
‘““There’s your breakfast.” 
Rusty sighed. ““Gee, I wish it was. I’m 
hungry. Since Joe Cole’s got a new bar 
tender there don’t seem to be any free 
lunch any more. I was over there this 
mornin’ an’ got kicked out. Say, but that 
new barkeep’s got a swift toe! An’ aint 
he the mug? Look at that nose now, will 
you? Gee, but I’m gettin’ hungry.” 

They watched Cole’s new barkeep 
cross the park and disappear down a 
side street leading toward Third avenue. 
And then Wiggins indicated another 
man to the hungry one. 

“There he is—that one with his mouth 
open,” he said, pointing to a stout man 
who entered the park from Madison ave 
nue. 

Rusty looked, and then he turned and 
bent upon his bench-mate a look of un- 
utterable scorn. 

“No,” he said finally, “I guess you 
don’t know much ’round here. That’s the 
agent for the Humane Society. He’d run 
me in in a minute. He’s seen so much mis- 
ery his eyesight’s clogged to downright 
sufferin’. He’s lookin’ for a horse that 
can’t laugh. 

“But as I was sayin’, there’s lots to 
consider beside looks in sizin’ up a man 
—there’s the way they act. Never stop a 
man who is takin’ it easy, sort of loafin’ 
along with nothin’ on his mind. Pick out 
the busy ones. If you see a feller comin’ 
along with his head up in the air an’ his 
eves almost closed as if he was thinkin’ 
hard or dreamin’ about his kids at home, 
tap him. He'll give up, nine times out of 
ten. He’s too busy to argue an’ he hands 
it out before he thinks.”’ 

Thus, for ten minutes the modern Dio- 
genes, who had substituted the park 
bench for the ancient tub and who went 


about in search of the “easy mark” in 
place of the “honest man,” explained and 
expounded on human nature and _ its 
study. And Wiggins, sitting in the rela- 
tive position of the son of Zeniades, was 
an attentive pupil. 

Many types of faces, forms, and dis- 
positions passed before them as they 
talked, and though the keen eyes of 
Rusty were alert and alive to the human 
opportunity and the intelligence of him 
was schooled to spot the peripatetic 
pantry, he remained without a motion, 
while his hunger grew each minute more 
and more acute. 

But at last he sat erect suddenly and 
smiled. 

“Ah,” said he, “here comes my man! 
See that face? Aint it a peach? See his 
gait? There’s a dime comin’ on two feet. 
He’s an easy one. Just watch me and see 
what a knowledge of human nature 
does.” 

He arose and strolled down the path ; 
passed the on-coming man; slowed up; 
dropped in behind; caught up, and 
adroitly breasted the intended victim. 
For a second they faced each other. 

In his eagerness to see and hear, Wig- 
gins learned far forward. He caught the 
low, swiftly spoken words and saw the 
supplicating attitude of the tramp, and 
then—and then, despite the pathos of it, 
he could not keep from laughing. 

Che stranger unbuttoned his coat, 
threw back the lapels of it and disclosed, 
pinned to his vest, the badge of the plain 
clothes detective. 

“Come along, Willie,” said he. “I 
haven’t made a pinch in a long time and 
the Cap thinks I’ve been loafin’.”’ 

Wiggins watched the pair disappear 
into Fifth avenue at T'wenty-sixth street, 
and then arose and walked leisurely to- 
ward the Flatiron Building. A jeweler’s 
street clock told him that the hour was 
nine. On the edge of the sidewalk he 
stopped and watched with something 
more than usual interest the interchange 
of passengers at the Broadway and 
Twenty-third Street car crossing. He 
glanced at the faces of the men that 
alighted, studying some carefully and 
passing others by with little thought. 

At length his patience was rewarded. 
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There alighted from an_ east-bound 
[wenty-third Street car a tall slender 
man of longish face. His features were 
clear-cut, his nose aquiline, his mouth 
closed. Age with a playful hand had 
touched him here and there—had plucked 
1 hair or two from his graying locks and 
inserted them at random in his closely 
cropped mustache, had seamed his face 
about the mcuth and lined it about the 
eyes, had added a certain dignity and 
yet, withal, a certain capricious cast that 
seemed to allure and yet detain the classi 
fier of hearts and minds. He seemed 
prosperous, debenair, and unhurried. By 
a strange coincidence, he seemed to be a 
type exactly opposite in spirit, habit and 
breeding to the man who had arrested 
Rusty. He walked toward the Flatiron 
Building entrance, and Wiggins over 
took him there. 

Tapping him on the shoulder and 
holding out his hand, the late pupil of 
Rusty Rufe Hemphill accosted him: 

“Will you please hand me that slip of 
paper ?”’ he asked. 

‘What slip of paper?” asked the other. 

“The transfer you didn’t want, but 
asked the conductor for, thinking you 
might want it. I’ve an appointment 
down-town and can use it.” 

There was a slight disturbance among 
the finer lines at the corners of the older 
man’s eyes for a second. A peculiar light 
flashed across his features and was gone. 
Without hesitation he fumbled in his 
pocket, produced the transfer and handed 
it to Wiggins. The latter took it, thanked 
him and started for a Broadway car. 
Then, as if made bolder by the ease of 
which the acquisition of the transfer had 
been accomplished, he wheeled about, re- 
traced his steps and again overtook the 
older man. 

“By the way,” said he, carelessly, “you 
haven’t a five dollar bill handy, have 
you? I’ve got to take a pal to lunch and 
am a little shy on the cash.” 

Now, in New York, money comes and 
goes easily, and in the ebb and flow many 
strange things happen. There is a type 
which will surrender nothing to organ 
ized charity, will turn a deaf ear to suf 
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fering and the cry of a soul. And yet, 
when the spirit moves, these same persons 
will stand on a street corner and scatter 
dimes amid struggling newsboys, will 
dine tramps to overflowing, will gener- 
ously and whimsically reward all suppli 
cants whose methods of appeal appeal. 
Whatever passes for spontaneity or im- 
promptu wit or humor, be it subtle or 
otherwise, will open the purse-strings of 
these capricious gentlemen. 

There was something about Wiggins’ 
appeal—whether it was his sheer audac 
ity for asking for so large an amount or 
his glib explanation that he had been to 
a ball the night before and had left his 
pocketbook home in his dress-suit pants 
that morning, does not matter much. The 
fact is that the well manicured gentle 
man took from his pocket a large roll of 
bills and stripped therefrom a crackly 
new five dollar note. With a light laugh 
he handed it to Wiggins and turned to 
enter the building where his office was. 
Arriving at the elevators, he felt a light 
touch on his arm and turned to find 
Wiggins still beside him. 

“Are you going to be in this building 
long?” asked the younger man. 

“About two hours,” said the other, 
still good-natured, but much astonished 
at seeing Wiggins again. 

“Then let me take your umbrella,” 
said the latter. “I forgot mine and it 
looks like rain. I’ll get it back to you in 
time.” 

Meekly, the older man surrendered his 
umbrella. In a preoccupied way _ he 
watched Wiggins depart, but made no 
movement to detain him. On his face was 
a look of genuine surprise. But as he saw 
Wiggins step through the revolving 
doors to the street, he ran after him and 
cried: 

“Oh, Henry! Don’t forget to meet 
your mother at the 7:30 train and take 
her to the Holland House. We’ll go from 
there to the opera.” 

And Henry Wiggins, Jr., glancing at 
his watch and deftly extracting a short 
smoke from his gold cigar case, called 
back: 


“All right, Father.”’ 
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**You love me, don’t you ?” 


The Way It Worked Out 


BY GEORGE HYDE PRESTON 


Author of ‘* The House Next Door,”’ etc 


ILLUSTRATED BY CH. WEBER-DITZLER 


MBROSE LIGHTLEIGH had fin- 

ished a leisurely eleven o'clock break- 
fast, and was reading a square-folded 
note. 

“Why will Aunt Mathilda turn that 
genealogist fellow loose on me?” he 
complained languidly to the surrounding 
atmosphere. “What a woman! What en 
ergy! Always crazy about something. 
Just now it’s genealogy.” 

He consulted the note again. 

“She says that Mr.—er Drak has made 
an astonishing discovery concerning our 
family. Now, I don’t want to unearth 
any astonishing discoveries about the 
family,” he went on with an elaborate 
yawn. “I know that my father and his 
father and his father again had nothing 
to do and plenty of money to do it with, 
and that I am now carrying out the fam- 
ily tradition very successfully. What’s 
the use of going back of that? This gen- 
ealogist chap has probably discovered 
the source of the family fortune, and 
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from the tenor of Aunt Mathilda’s note, 
it must be something shocking—embez- 
zlement maybe, or grinding the poor at 
the very least.” 

Lightleigh took the last sip of his cof- 
fee, pushed back his chair, and walked 
lazily over to a more comfortable one in 
a sunny window, and again took up the 
burden of his aunt’s note. 

“She says that the Drak man is com- 
ing to see me this evening, Bummer,” he 
went on, directing his convers3tion at an 
alert fox-terrier that stood cn the rug 
with his head cocked in “his-master’s- 
voice” attitude. “She says that I must 
see him to-night without fail, because he 
sails to-morrow morning on the Lusitania 
on his way to Florence, commissioned by 
the Jackman Higsons to trace back their 
family tree. Now Florence, Bummer,” 
remarked Lighleigh reflectively, “is just 
the place where Mr.—er Drak would be 
apt to find a family tree loaded down 
with ducal crowns labeled Higson.” 
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ARATE PLease ia 


Lightleigh touched a button near his 
hand. 

“Bennings,” he said, when his man 
appeared, “I am dining with the Lan- 
ways to-night. A Mr. Drak is coming to 
see me later in the evening. If I have not 
returned by the time he gets here, tell 
him I have been detained and ask him to 
wait. Now, order my runabout. I am go- 
ing to the club for awhile, if anyone 
rings up.’ 

On his way, Lightleigh stopped at a 
florists and ordered a box of American 
Beauties sent to Miss Anne Burr, 1001 
Fifth Avenue. 

As he entered the club, he ran upon 
Bob Hollingsworth, a distant cousin of 
Anne’s, talking with a group of friends. 

Lightleigh did not like Bob for several 
reasons and walked on trying to escape 
him. It was no use. 

“Hello, Ammie!” called Hollings- 
worth. ‘“What’s on for ‘to-day? Is it a 
matinee or are you thinking of throwing 
confetti to develop your muscle ?” 

Lightleigh deigned no reply. It was 
too much trouble to answer Bob. 

“Oh, I say, Ammie,” put in another 
of the group, “you have a car entered in 
the automobile race to-morrow, haven't 
you?” 
~ “T believe so,” answered Lightleigh in- 
differently. ““The committee wanted me 
to enter and I told my secretary to at- 
tend to it.” 

“T would go a long way to see the race 
if you were going to drive your own car, 
Ammie,” laughed Bob. “I would like to 
see you get a gait on just once.” 

“T can hire plenty of chauffeurs to— 
er—get.a gait on, as you express it,” an- 
swered Ammie languidly, as he went into 
the reading-room. 

He took up the morning paper but he 
could not read. He was worried. He did 
not allow this to happen often, but the 
American Beauties had made him think 
of Anne Burr, or Anne had made him 
think of the American Beauties. At any 
rate, he was thinking of her now, and it 
worried him. 

Finally he said to himself with quite a 
firm air: 

“Ves, I will go and see her this after- 
noon and—er—ask her again.” 
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Having reached this decision, he 
thought that he felt better and tried to 
write some letters, but it was no use. 
After fidgeting about for a while, he 
went back to his apartment and made 
an elaborate toilet. Things seemed to go 
wrong and he grew quite impatient with 
Bennings. 

“Your fingers are all thumbs to-day, 
Bennings,” he said, irritably. 

“Yes, sir,” agreed Bennings, as a well 
trained servant should. “Shall I order 
the car, sir?” 

“No, I will walk.” 

“Walk, sir!’ echoed Bennings, startled 
out of his impassiveness. 

“Yes,” returned Lightleigh. “It will 
take longer to walk,’ he added half to 
himself, “and I want to—er—compose 
my mind.” 

When he reached the Burrs’, he felt 
quite exhausted by his unusual exertion, 
and he sat down in the drawing-room 
with the pleased feeling of a man who 
had performed an unusual feat. 

In a moment there came a quick rus- 
tling of skirts, and a breezy voice said: 

“How do you do, Ammie; so nice of 
you to come.” 

And Lightleigh rose to meet a charm- 
ingly alert young woman who was enter- 
ing the room. 

“What an early call,” she laughed, as 
she held out her hand. “You really must 
have hurried your breakfast !” 

“I wanted to get here before the—er 
—rest of them began to come, Anne,” 
explained Lightleigh. 

“Meaning by ‘rest of them’ particu- 
larly cousin Bob?” inquired Anne 
frankly. 

“Well — er — yes,” admitted Light- 
leigh. “Bob and I don’t quite—er—as- 
similate.” 

“I should say not,” laughed Anne. 
“But never mind about Bob. Come into 
the library. This room is simply impossi- 
ble since mamma let her latest find in 
art decorators work their will in it. Poor 
Dad has made his last stand in the library 
against the foreign invasion, and now it 
is the only place in the house that does 
not look French, or Italian, or some- 
thing,”’ she added, as she sat down com- 
fortably before the blazing fire and 
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motioned Lightleigh to a plethoric old 
leather chair near by. 

‘Why, what’s the matter, Ammie ?” she 
went on. “You are as solemn as Dad is 
when the market is sagging. What’s on 
your mind ?” 

“You are, Anne.”’ 

“po” 

“Yes, you always are, Anne. You 

know that. And I have come this after 
noon to ask you again to—to marry me. 
__” 
“Now, Ammie, stop!” exclaimed 
\nne. “You ask me to marry you every 
time you see me. And I simply will not 
do it!” 

“Why not, Anne? Our families have 
been friends ever since I can remember 
We have almost grown up together. You 
like me, don’t you?” 

“Of course I do. You are good look 
ing and agreeable, and 

“Ves—” encouraged Ammie 

“And that is all!’ snapped Anne 
“The man I marry must do something, 
and what do you do? You breakfast at 
noon—” 

“At  eleven—’ amended Ammic 
mildly. 

“And do nothing the rest of the day,” 
went on Anne, ignoring the interruption, 
“and so did your ancestors before you. I 
do not suppose that it is your fault, Am 
mie. It must be in the blood. You have 
no inspiration behind you. I have never 
heard of a Lightleigh who did a thing! 
They all, as the local histories say, ‘lived 
on their estates-—which means lived on 
their money—and that’s all !”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” put in Ammie 
hopefully. “Aunt Mathilda writes me 
that Drak, the genealogist chap that she 
is taking up just now, you know, has 
made an astonishing discovery concern 
ing our family. He is coming to see me 
to-night. He may have turned up some- 
thing.” 

“Perhaps, 
doubt it.”’ 

“It’s a pretty bad outlook for me all 
around, isn’t it?” said Lightleigh discon- 
solately. 

“Ves.” nodded Anne with decision. 
“And the worst of it is that you could 
do anything vou liked if only you would 


” 


laughed Anne, “but I 


You are rich, you have position, you have 
brains enough—” 

“Thanks,” put in Lightleigh, bowing 
ironically, and then, as Anne paused he 
idded politely: “Perhaps you could make 
me some suggestions that would help.” 

At his words, Anne gave a sudden 
start, and regarded him for a moment 
with puckered brow. Then she laughed. 

“How absurd!” she said, as if in an 
swer to her own thought. “But still— 
who knows—perhaps—” 

“Knows what?” put in Lightleigh non- 
plused. 

“Nothing,” laughed Anne. ‘You must 
run along to your club now, Ammie,” 
she said, rising with sudden decision. 
“T am going out.” 

“But this is your afternoon at home,” 
objected Lightleigh. 

“Yes, I know, but I have an important 
matter to attend to,” she laughed. “It 
cannot wait.” 

“What about Bob?” he asked mali 
ciously. ‘He will expect to find you in.”’ 
“On, bother Bob!” exclaimed Anne. 

“T wish I could,” declared Lightleigh 
fervently, as he turned to go. 

The Janways’ dinner was_ stupid. 
Anne was not there, and Lightleigh went 
home feeling very low in his mind. Life 
was such a bore, and there was always 
the next day to get through with some- 
how. 

As he entered his apartment, he caught 
sight of a patient, snuff-colored figure 
sitting before the fire. 

“The genealogist chap,” murmured 
Lightleigh. “I had forgotten about him. 
Mr. Drak, I believe,” he added aloud, 
as the figure rose and came forward to 
meet him. 

“Quite so, quite so, Mr. Lightleigh, 
good-evening,” responded Mr. Drak, 
rubbing parchment-like hands together 
and speaking in a voice so dry that it 
sounded dusty. 

“Please sit down, Mr. Drak,” said 
Lightleigh. “I am sorry to have kept 
you waiting. My aunt, Mrs. Averson, 
said you had ascertained something— 
er—interesting regarding our family.” 

“Quite so, sir, quite so,” answered Mr. 


Drak, sitting down and rubbing his 
hands together again until they crackled. 
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“I might say that I have something to 
communicate.” 

Lightleigh bowed. 

“It is regarding your great-great-great 
grandfather. Do you follow me?” 

“T think so,” answered Lightleigh. 
“Tt sounds a little like the mth power of 
something.” 

A wintry smile flickered for a moment 
across the wrinkled 
face of the genealo- 
gist, and then he 
went on with some 
apparent hesitation. 

“The ancestor in 
question was, I have 
ascertained, the 
founder of the family 
fortune which has }/, 
been so carefully con- 
served through the 
succeeding genera 
tions.” 

Lightleigh bowed 
and Mr. Drak 
coughed and then 
proceeded with more 
evident hesitation. 

“The method by 
which the fortune was 
acquired was not ex 
actly—if I may say so 
—conventional, but 
the standards of 
that time were not 
exactly the stand- 
ards of our day —” 

“Did he steal it?” inquired Light- 
leigh with a surprisingly joyful in- 
terest. 

“Oh, no, my dear, dear sir, he did not 
steal it! It may perhaps be said that he 
—took it, but he was not a thief as we 
—ahem—use the term.” 

“Well what was he?’ demanded 
Lightleigh. 

“He was a—a pirate, but if I may be 
permitted to say so, he—” 

Lightleigh jumped to his feet and 
seized the protesting hands of the gen- 
ealogist. 

“You don’t mean to say that an an- 
cestor of mine had the nerve to be a 
pirate !” he exclaimed. “Actually boarded 
galleons and shook down the old Dons. 
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He was a pirate’ 


and made them walk the plank! By Jove, 
it’s—” 

“But, my dear sir— 
Drak. 

“It’s splendid! Splendid!” burst in 
Lightleigh, pacing the floor. 

“But, my dear sir,’ put in the geneal- 
ogist, “I fear that the shock of the rev- 
elation that I have made you has—’ 

“Shock, nothing!’ 
declared Lightleigh. 
“It’s great! How 
many galleons did he 
scuttle, and did he die 
fighting his ship ?” 

“Those details, my 
dear sir, are lost in 
the—the mists of 
those far-off seas, 
but—’” 

“Hunt them up! 
Hunt them un at any 
cost!” cried Light- 
leigh, “and charge it 
to me. A pirate ! It’s 
great!” 

Long after the gen- 
ealogist had bowed 
| himself out, Light- 

Pes leigh walked ex- 

~~ citedly up and down 
the room as if he 
were pacing the deck 
of a ship. 

“By Jove!” he ejac 
ulated, “the old boy 
did turn up some 

thing! A pirate ancestor! The Spanish 
Main and all that! I feel it tingling in 
my blood! It’s glorious!” 

All through the troubled night, Light- 
leigh heard in his dreams the clash of 
steel and the wild cheers of boarders 
swarming over the rail. 

The next morning, before eight 
o’clock, he was frantically pressing the 
button. 

At last Bennings appeared, settling 
his coat collar as he came. 

“You—you rang, sir,” he panted. 
“You—you are up already, sir, and all 
dressed .” he stammered. 

“Yes,” returned Lightleigh in a voice 
that was new to Bennings. “Breakfast 
at once!” He almost roared the order. 
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“Yes, sir,” said Bennings disappearing 
precipitately. 

While Lightleigh was breakfasting, 
the telephone rang. 

“See what it is, Bennings,’”’ came the 
curt command. 

“It is a message from the garage, sir,” 
said Bennings after a moment. ‘They say 
to tell you, sir, that Denero, who was to 
lrive your car in the race to-day, is ill. 
What shall I say, sir?” 

“Tell them that I will drive the car 
myself!’ ordered Lightleigh. 

“Drive the car yourself, sir?” echoed 
Bennings, standing, receiver in hand, 
starting at Lightleigh as if he thought he 
had not heard aright. 

“Yes, drive the car myself!’ repeated 
Lightleigh. ‘““Don’t you understand ?” he 
demanded sharply. 

“Yes, sir—yes. sir—but,” ventured 
Bennings, “they are all professional 
drivers in the race and they—they go 
sixty miles an hour.” 

‘Then I will go sixty-one!” snapped 
Lightleigh. “Give them my message.” 

Jennings did so, and as he returned 
to his position behind Lightleigh’s chair 
he shook his head sadly, as if he felt 
that something was very, very wrong 
with his master. 

Lightleigh could never afterward get 
the events of that day exactly straight. 
Che blood coursed through his veins 
with the exhilaration of strong wine. 
Some one, something inside of him 
seemed to be giving orders—big, hoarse 
orders such as a dauntless sea-rover 
might give in the midst of a gale. 

He went out to the course with a gay 
party of friends and he fancied that they 
looked curiously at him. When Bob es 
sayed one of his feeble jokes, Lightleigh 
turned upon him fiercely. He could not 
recall what he said, but he remembered 
that Bob shrank back and shut up like 
a clam. 

Che race was set for two o’clock. 

Lightleigh’s long, low racing car was 
at the starting point with the others. He 
sprang to his seat, and took the wheel. 
The car throbbed under him. Thousands 
of excited faces lined the course. Light 
ith saw only one, for Anne Burr was 
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ing-car which stood near by, her cheeks 
flushing and her eyes bright with excite 
ment. 

The race was beginning! The throb 
bing machines sped away down the 
course one after another at the starter’s 
word! 

Lightleigh waited tensely. His teeth 
set hard. 

At last! No. 6! Go! He was off! 

His car leaped forward between lines 
of wildly cheering spectators. Lightleigh 
felt the blood pound in his head. Again 
he heard hoarse orders rising above even 
the roar of the excited thousands. He 
bent fiercely over his wheel and opened 
the throttle wide! The rest was only a 
confused picture to him. He felt the 
leaping car beneath him and the rush of 
the wind against his body. He kept his 
mad pace mile after mile. The specta 
tors along the line became a confused 
blur. He knew that he passed car after 
car till only one was left in front. A 
swift, ugly thing that held its own 
Again came that hoarse order! He put 
his car to the limit of its speed. he 
machine leaped forward as if at the 
prick of a spur. Lightleigh’s head 
pounded. He knew that he was shout 
ing, but he could not hear himself. The 
mad lust of speed filled his soul! 

Now he was even with his antagonist! 

Another moment and he had _ passed 
him! 

A fierce, wild joy surged through him. 

On and on he drove the car through 
mile after mile of terrific speed, ever in 
fear of those swift racing things behind 
that were so madly pursuing him! Where 
was the nearest car! Was it close behind 
him! Was it losing! Was it gaining! 
He dared not look! Only give him 
another minute and then— 

A mighty shout went up from ten 
thousand throats! The course was a con 
fused mass of waving, swaying color! 

Lightleigh had won the race! 

A little later, when he walked up to 
the Lanways’ car and received the en 
thusiastic congratulations of the occu 
pants, he had relapsed into his old self, 
and felt rather bored with it all. 

“Tt was splendid, Ammie!”’ exclaimed 
Anne, her eves sparkling 
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“Tt was rather a nuisance,” drawled 
Lightleigh, “but Denero failed me at 
the last moment. Why are people taken 
ill at such inconvenient times?” he asked 
complainingly. 

“T think that it was just fine the way 
you drove the car!” exclaimed Anne. 
“You were awfully reckless, but you did 
it splendidly !” 

Her cheeks were pink with excite- 
ment and her eyes were dangerously 
sweet. 

Suddenly Lightleigh’s heart gave a 
mighty leap. What would his pirate an- 
cestor have done if Anne had looked at 
him like that! Would he have stood aside 
and let Bob win her? No, he would have 
seized her then and there in all her dainty 
loveliness and— 

Anne’s voice recalled him to himself. 

“T would just love to sit for a moment 
in that splendid, victorious car!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Just to say that I had done it.” 

“T will run it over here, if you like,” 
said Lightleigh eagerly. “Shall 1?” 

“Oh, please do,” she answered, beam- 
ing. 

In a moment he was back with the 
racing machine, and jumping out, helped 
her in. 

“It’s fine!’ she exclaimed looking at 
him with radiant eyes. “I almost feel 
now as if I had been in the race.” 

Lightleigh’s heart gave another big 
thump. He slipped into the seat beside 
her and put his hand on the lever. ‘Shall 
I give just a turn ahead, to let you see 
how smoothly the car runs,” he sug- 
gested. 

“May I, Mrs. Lanway?” asked Anne 
turning to her chaperone. 

“Ves, certainly,” smiled Mrs. Lanway. 

Lightleigh touched the lever and the 
car sprang forward. 

“Doesn’t it work smoothly?” he asked. 
“And now,” he added a little unsteadily, 
“if I push the lever like this, the car 
begins to go some.” 

“Oh, it is fine,”’ said Anne, “but we are 
running so fast, and—and I must go 
back.”” she added, looking vaguely over 
her shoulder whence they had come. 

They were on the country road now. 

“Oh, but I want to show you 


returned Lightleigh in 


ves, 


what this does,” 
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a queer voice, as he gave the machine 
full speed. The car leaped forward like 
a mad thing. 

“Oh, Ammie, stop!” exclaimed Anne. 
“T am afraid! What are you doing?” 

“T am running away with you, Anne!” 

She turned startled eyes upon him. 
The wind sang in her ears. 

“Oh, Ammie, please stop! What will 
—-please stop!” 

“No!” shouted Lightleigh as the car 
sped on. “You urged me to do some- 
thing. I am following your advice!” 

“Oh Ammie, please stop! What will 
the Lanways think?” 

“What do I care,” cried Ammie reck- 
lessly. ““What would my pirate ancestor 
have cared if he had seen you looking 
as heavenly sweet as you do this minute? 
Yes, my pirate ancestor, Anne! There 
was one in my despised line who had wild 
blood in his veins. Who took what he 
wanted where he found it. He lives 
again in me!” 

“Stop, stop, Ammie!” shrieked Anne 
through the din of the throbbing motor. 
“Tt is all my fault! It is all a mistake! 
You had no pirate ancestor!” 

“What!” eclaimed Lightleigh invol- 
untarily slowing up. “No pirate ances- 
tor!” 

“No,” went on Anne desperately. 
“The genealogist had discovered that you 
are descended from a king—or some 
foolish thing like that. I bribed him to 
change the story to a pirate ancestor; to 
invent one, to—to give you a sugges- 
tion, to arouse your subconscious mind to 
action, you know, and he did it with a 
vengeance,” she ended, half-sobbing. 

Lightleigh stared at her. 

“Do you mean to tell me that I had 
no pirate ancestor?” he demanded. 

“Tt was only a suggestion,” faltered 
Anne. “Something to bring out your 
latent power. What everybody is talking 
about, you know, and I thought—” 

Lightleigh deliberately put on speed 


’ 


again. 
“What are you doing!” exclaimed 
Anne. 


Lightleigh turned to her with a reck- 
less laugh. 

“If you know anything about it, Anne, 
you know that it doesn’t make a bit of 
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odds about the reality of a pirate ances- 
tor, just so you get the suggestion. That 
is the real thing. And I’ve got it! The 
blood of my imaginary ancestor is cours- 
ing wildly through my veins and you 
can't stop er 

“What are you going to do, Ammie?” 
cried Anne. 

“T am going to make you a suggestion 
now ! At the speed we are going, we shall 
be in Garden Center in no time. I sug 
gest that we drive boldly up to the court 
house—you and I. I will tell the clerk 
our names in a loud voice and announce 
that we have come for a marriage 
license !” 

“Oh!” gasped Anne. 

“Then,” went on Lightleigh inexor 
ably, “we will go to the nearest clergy- 
man—they are thick around there—and 
be married!” 

“Ammie, you are mad!” cried Anne 
desperately. “You can’t mean it! It is 
absurd !” 

“No, Anne, it is not,” answered Light 
leigh, gently slowing down the car and 
leaning toward her with his heart in his 
eyes. “It is not absurd, because of another 
suggestion that I am going to make you. 
It is this. I suggest that you renounce 
Bob and all his works, and love me with 
vour whole heart—as I love you. Love 
me, Anne, love me,” he besought, his fa 


close to hers. “Is that an impossible sug- 
gestion 2?” 

Anne’s face went a lovely pink. Her 
lips moved. 

“No—not quite,” she breathed, “you 
dreadful—splendid pirate!” 

“Then it’s all right! On to the wed- 
ding!” exclaimed Lightleigh with an 
exultant shout, as he speeded the car 
forward. 

“No, Ammie, no!” cried Anne. “You 
must turn back! I can’t marry you now !” 

“Why not, since you love me?” 

“It isn’t a matter of love.”’ 

“What is it then?’ demanded Ammie. 

“Tt’s a matter of frocks! I simply can’t 
be married without a trousseau! That zs 
an impossible suggestion !” 

Lightleigh stopped the car with a 
great laugh. “I had not thought of that,” 
he said. “I don’t know the answer. | 
surrender! The pirate is vanquished, 
Anne! But you love me, don’t you?” 

Anne nodded her head quite plainly, 
but, as Lightleigh turned the car around 
and started back, she faltered, “Oh, Am- 
mie we have been gone such a dreadfully 
long time. What will the Lanways 
think ?” 

“Oh, that will be all right,’”’ answered 
Ammie cheerfully. “I will suggest to 
them that we are engaged,” and he bent 
his head quickly and kissed her. 


Mrs. Hargrave’s Husband 
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ARGRAVE’S earliest recollection 

was of a thrashing at the hands of 
his father. He forgot the cause, and re- 
membered the circumstance only because 
these punishments were repeated witl 
such frequency that there is little else in 
his boyhood to remember. He knew from 
the beginning that he was destined to 
failure. His father told him so upon 
every possible occasion, pointing out the 


obvious fact tnat he could not spell, that 
he was stupid to an unusual degree, and 
that his future could only result in com- 
plete disaster. When his faith in himself 
was entirely shattered, he took to lying to 
avert chastisement and, being found out, 
was dubbed “liar.” Thus he came to con- 
sider himself morally deficient. When he 
was ten years old young Hargrave be- 
lieved himself to be wholly ignorant, 




















He was known as 


grossly stupid, morally degraded, and 
utterly worthless. He believed it because 
his then supreme authority reiterated the 
assumption again and again, emphasiz- 
ing the constant refrain with thrashings 
that brought welts to his thin legs. 

Hargrave’s agony increased as he 
grew older. So completely had his father 
succeeded in making him doubt the ac- 
curacy of his mental processes, that when 
he came to recite his lessons in the school- 
room the knowledge of his incapacity 
made these exercises painful alike to him- 
self and his teachers. 

Among the many mysteries of Har- 
grave’s adolescence one, in particular, im- 
pressed him deeply. It seemed to him that 
all his teachers, without exception, took a 
malicious pleasure in calling upon him to 
recite that part of the lesson with which 
he was least familiar. He could always 
give correct answers to the questions 
asked the other boys; but, when his turn 
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‘Lazy Hargrave ’’ 


came, assurance gave place to uncer- 
tainty with the usual result. He puzzled 
over this constantly and finally arrived at 
the conclusion that this difficulty came 
with association. Problems otherwise 
quite simple at once became complex and 
obscure when brought into contact with 
him. It was profoundly discouraging. 

Strangely enough for so hopeless an 
individual, Hargrave got ahead some- 
how. He scraped into college with the 
limit of conditions, entered his Sopho- 
more year with much Freshman work to 
make up, began his Junior year with 
Sophomore examinations still to pass, 
and, as would be expected, failed in his 
finals. But by that time he didn’t care. 
He had given up the struggle during the 
second half of his Junior term and there- 
after did only those things that pleased 
him. 

His time he gave wholly to reading, 
the days in the University Library and 
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the nights in his room. He was known as 
“Lazy Hargrave” and was execrated for 
having no college spirit because he never 
went near the athletic field. The one per- 
son with whom he had any intercourse 
was his Professor of English Literature, 
and he was the only individual Hargrave 
exchanged more than half a dozen words 
with for weeks at a time. In the books he 
found all that he desired; and, for the 
first time in his life, was happy. He read 
and read and read, day in and day out, 
night in and night out. 

Hargrave notified his father that he 
had not succeeded in obtaining a degree. 
The answer was characteristic. 

“T foretold it as long as I can remem- 
ber,” it ran, in so familiar a vein that the 
reiteration was scarcely noted. It con- 
cluded by saying that hereafter, so long 
as there was a home, Hargrave might go 
there to eat and sleep, but as for money 
he must earn it himself. 

Hargrave shoved the letter into the 
side-poc ket of his coat with a huge sense 
of relief. He had dreaded a return to his 
father’s house with the certain repetition 
of worn phrases of complaint, and was 
well content to be cut off from a place 
where humiliation and ridicule were his 
daily portion. 

A day or two later he betook himself 
to his Professor of English. 

“T am sorry about the degree,” the lat- 
ter began, but Hargrave interrupted. 

“Oh, that!” he said indifferently. “I 
didn’t care about the old degree. Haven't 
the brains to care, I suppose, and it was 
a foregone conclusion that I wouldn’t get 
it. Made up my mind to that long ago. 
No, what I have to do now is to get a 
position somewhere to earn some sort of 
a living. Of course, I’m not worth much, 
but, on the other hand, I don’t need 
much, and I’ve been thinking that per- 
haps, just perhaps, you know, I might be 
of some use in a library after a while. I 
do know something of books—that is—” 
He stopped bewildered, uncertain how to 
proceed. “No, maybe not a library— 
guess I couldn’t do that, after all, now I 
come to think of it. I don’t know what I 
am good for.” 

“T’ll send you to Bolton,” said the 
Professor. “He is always in need of men 


with your sort of knowledge who will 
work for nearly nothing. He is the Presi- 
dent of the Martindale Publishing Com- 
pany in New York.” 

The letter to Bolton from the Profes- 
sor was more flattering than Hargrave 
could have imagined. 

“I have a man for you,” it ran, “who 
has the literary instinct to a marked de- 
gree. He knows books inside and out, and 
loves them. He reads everything he can 
lay his hands on and will be the only man 
you ever had in your employ who did not 
loathe his position as reader at the end of 
six months. Hargrave will never tire of 
it until he takes to writing himself. Only 
be careful not to give him any idea of 
responsibility. Hand him your manu- 
scripts and ask him to write his opinions 
and suggestions. He is inarticulate and 
profoundly distrustful of his own judg- 
ment, therefore, do not give him an im- 
pression that his decisions are of any par- 
ticular moment.” 

Mr. Bolton, the astute president of the 
Martindale Company, lost no time in 
sending a favorable reply. 

Hargrave delighted in his position as 
reader. To him it meant being paid for 
doing what he liked best. His meager sal- 
ary amply sufficed for his wants and, not 
having the desire of possession, he was 
well content to let the public libraries 
supply the books he craved. He read day 
and night and remembered what he read. 
New manuscripts he gloried in. They 
were like little children of all disposi- 
tions and kinds, some fair and beautiful, 
some too immature to hurry into the 
world, some broken and distorted, to be 
hidden from an unsympathetic and rest- 
less public. He loved them all, finding in 
the poorest the grain among the chaff; 
and, in writing his opinions, judged it 
kinder to keep the cripples out of sight. 

He had not been-connected with the 
establishment a great while before his 
value was thoroughly appreciated, and 
gradually his responsibility grew without 
his knowing. Soon everything of import 
ance was submitted to him for criticism 
and the editors asked first for Hargrave’s 
verdict before troubling to read. And yet 
his was only a name in the offices. Bol- 
ton, the president of the company, had 
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seen him just once. A few stenographers 
ind office boys remembered him as a 
rather fat figure with a round, blushing 
in which they saw only gleaming 
spectacles with unusually thick lenses. 

At the end of ‘the first year he re- 
quested that manuscripts be sent to his 
rooms, and this was accordingly done; 
so that he became even less a reality, 
though the name “‘Hargrave” grew in- 
creasingly familiar. At the end of ten 
years he was practically literary editor 
ind there were probably not three men in 
the establishment who would have known 
him had they met him on the street. 
From time to time his salary had been in- 
creased, but he needed no more money 
than he had at first, and lived his life 
clad in a shabby dressing-gown, in a 
fourth-story room of a house on Lafay- 
ette Place near the Astor Library. He 
read and read and read. 

The thought of writing occurred to 
him now and then. He was quite uncon- 
scious of any degree of loneliness or iso- 
lation but, for all that, a vague necessity 
for expression came to him at odd times. 
He would find himself sitting with a 
book dropped in his lap, gazing straight 
before him at the gathering pictures in 
his mind’s eye. As the days passed these 
pictures became insistent, were con- 
stantly intruding, coming between him 
and the page he was reading. Soon he be- 
gan to analyze and separate them,. pin- 
ning down bits of them and fastening 
other bits to these, making a series less 
vague now and densely populated. They 
became more and more realities; distinct 
and definite individuals took a shape, 
walking in and out of his thoughts with 
the precision of personalities; and, 
shortly, he found himself speculating 
upon what this or that one might do un- 
der given conditions. Finally, almost 
without conscious effort, he took pencil 
and paper and began putting down these 
thoughts of his, and the joy of creation 
took entire possession of him. He reveled 
in his people, they were so real to him. 
He joked with them out loud and they 
answered him at his pencil’s point. He 
took them with him to the dingy little 
restaurant where he ate his meals and. 
wholly absorbed, often forgot the food 
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and drink before him, while the soiled 
German and his wife who conducted the 
place, touched their foreheads and nod 
ded toward him significantly. 

Then came the story—and Hargrave 
wrote passionately. His face expressed 
all the emotions he portrayed, and he 
loathed, hated, laughed with, and loved 
his many characters as they took shape 
and became fixed and definite on the pa- 
per. He wrote hour after hour, fever- 
ishly striving to hurry his slow pencil to 
keep up with his rushing conceptions. 

For six months he worked at it, stop- 
ping only when from faintness he was 
forced to drag himself to the little eat- 
ing-place for food or, compietely worn 
out, to throw himself on the bed and sink 
at once into the unconsciousness of ex- 
haustion, At length he finished the first 
draft and, with a long sigh of satisfac- 
tion, gathered up the scattered pages of 
the manuscript and read it through. And 
how he loved it! For hours at a time he 
would rewrite sentence after 
quarreling with himself over the subtle 
choice between two words, shifting a 
phrase here, a paragraph there, polish- 
ing, revising, perfecting the whole, never 
satisfied, yet always loving it. He worked 
more slowly at the revision, his critical 
faculties, sharpened by constant reading, 
being’ hard to satisfy; but there was no 
sense of fatigue, no haste to finish, no 
pressing need of ever finishing; for the 
story was his to be cherished. 

One morning in August a manuscript 
was brought to him and with it came a 
note from Bolton: 

DEAR Mr. HARGRAVE: 

The enclosed Mss. has reached me as 
I am about to take the train for a much 
needed vacation. It is a first novel bv a 
young woman who has occasionally fig- 
ured in the magazines. I am told she has 
ability. I have no time to read it, yet if 
it is to be included in our winter’s list, a 
decision must be reached before my re 
turn. Therefore, I am sending it to you. 

I appreciate that this is not in your 
line, but we are so short-handed at this 
time of year that I have taken the liberty 
of imposing upon you, and I am sure 
you will give the circumstances due con- 
sideration and determine the matter. If 
you think it suitable for publication by 
us please send the Mss. to the printer 
and notify my secretary who will ar 
range terms 
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With some further expressions of po- 
lite and formal esteem, Bolton closed his 


letter. 


Hargrave took up the manuscript and 


read the title: 


A JOURNEY TO THE INFINITE 
by 


Jutia Ormsby 


Then he read through without pause, 


his face going 
white as he 
turned page after 
page. At the end 
he let the manu- 
script fall into 
his lap and sat 
huddled in the 
chair. 

“A Journey to 
the Infinite,” 
was Hargrave’s 
own story, 
crudely written, 
clumsy, formless, 
and without dis- 
tinction, and the 
realization of it 
struck him like a 
blow. It was as if 
his child had 
been stolen and a 
poor misshapen 
little cripple sub- 
stituted, a sad 
thing without 
beauty, without 
life, sitting in 
the place of his 
perfect creation 
and carrying a 
resemblance to 
mock. He got to 
his feet and 
paced madly up 
and down the 
room, sobbing in 
the bitterness of 
his bereavement. 
This mangled 
tale, this unalive, 
sodden narrative 
would go before 
the world, while 
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the beautiful offspring of his own brain 
must remain hidden for all time. Hith- 


erto the thought of publishing his own 


story had never occurred to him. Now, 


for the first time, this possibility was 
suggested. He picked’ up his own ver- 





Julia Ormsby 





sion and read it from a wholly new point 
of view. Read it with the eyes of his 
father, with those of his successive teach- 
ers, and it shriveled to a thing of doubts. 


He took up “A 
Journey to the 
Infinite’ and be- 
gan comparing 
the two—and 
then, quite sud- 
denly, he con- 
ceived an idea 
that would take 
away the brand 
of failure. For it 
was something 
within himself 
wherein he con- 
ceived the failure 
written. Separate 
Hargrave from 
the story and the 
story was a per- 
fect thing, asso- 
ciated with 
Hargrave it was 
d oome d. H e 
resolved to sub- 
stitute his inter- 
polation for Julia 
Ormsby’s “A 
Journey to the 
Infinite,” and, 
without further 
ado in the matter 
—without so 
much as a 
thought of the 
ethics or the fu- 
ture  complica- 
tions his act 
might engender— 
he made a fresh 
copy, changing 
the names to those 
in the Ormsby 
manuscript. This 
he sent to the 
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printer with instructions that no one else 
was to receive proofs and that he, person- 
illvy, would see it through the press. 

[hen he sat back and chuckled. He 
had actually gotten the best of his Nem- 
esis. In a vague way it was like the old 
school days, when he knew the other 
boys’ lessons but failed inevitably at his 
own. Well, here he was doing lessons for 
some one else. And Julia Ormsby—she 
was a living nom de plume. 

Che success of “A Journey to the In- 
finite’ was complete. Platitudinous crit- 
cs talked of “epoch-making literature” 
and strove to express their approbation 
with like phrases. Also there were men 
who knew its worth, and these praised it 
with the enthusiasm of those who are 
vlad to have found an opportunity to 
praise. Large editions were printed and 
sold. Among bookish people its scholarly 
qualities were a source of delight, while 
those who read only for the story were 
not hampered by a stodgy style. More- 
over, the book gave rise to much discus- 
sion, and soon an impatient demand for 
the sequel, which was plainly foreshad- 
owed, assured an immense market for 
Miss Ormsby’s next novel. 

Mr. Frederick Bolton, the President 
of the Martindale Company, was very 
well aware of the fortune, no less in rep- 
utation than in gold, that “A Journey 
to the Infinite” had brought his firm, and 
he understood perfectly the necessity of 
securing the publishing rights to its auth- 
or’s future works. He regretted that the 
terms he had made with Miss Ormsby 
had not been more liberal, but hoped the 
advantage gained by having issued her 
first effort would counteract this. He 
knew his competitors would be early in 
the field and was prepared to go to con- 
siderable lengths to attain his ends. 

His first interview with Miss Ormsby 
left him cold and uncertain. She had not 
Legun the sequel, it was purely nebulous 
as yet. She admitted candidly that she 
liked the success that had come to her 
and meant to enjoy it to the full. Yes, she 
had other offers which she did not hesi- 
tate to say were very liberal and she 
asked for time to make her decision. The 
astute Bolton was much puzzled. There 
was something ambiguous about Miss 
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Ormsby that he could not fathom and he 
speculated a good deal about it. On the 
other hand, he saw at once that she was 
shrewd in a business way, and that he 
would not secure the rights to her future 
work without much effort and very fa- 
vorable terms. Subsequent conversations 
brought him no nearer a solution nor the 
signing of a contract. Miss Ormsby still 
delayed, and Bolton became anxious. 

Miss Julia Ormsby read the printed 
version of “A Journey to the Infinite” 
with bewildering amazement. A dozen 
times she turned back to the title page 
seeking enlightenment, but no other 
name was there to rob her of her credit 
of its authorship. She read it again and 
again, conscious of its charm, its subtlety, 
its resource ; and strove to realize that a 
critical and admiring world would at- 
tribute it to her genius. She sent out her 
story, aware of its imperfections, yet 
knowing herself incapable of improving 
them; it had returned to her glorified 
beyond recognition. 

Intuitively she kept silent, waiting 
and wondering. In the first weeks of the 
book’s success a flux of congratulations 
poured in upon her and she sealed her 
lips. As day succeeded day the cloud of 
uncertainty grew smaller and Miss 
Ormsby ceased to fear, accepting adula 
tion and the checks from her publishers 
with equanimity. She loomed a large and 
important figure in the literary world 
and no one came to question her posi- 
tion. 

As the newness of her renown wore 
away she grew to realize the obligations 
her situation entailed. An impatient pub 
lic clamored for a sequel to “A Journey 
to the Infinite.” She was besieged by 
publishers making extraordinary bids for 
her work who, when she delayed, in 
creased their efforts and pressed for a 
decision. Magazine editors tendered their 
pages for serials and every mail brought 
proof that much was expected of her. 
By ignoring many of these proposals she 
gained a reputation for unusual business 
ability, and as the proffered royalties 
grew larger, her perplexities increased. 
For Julia Ormsby coveted money as only 
a necessitous woman with expensive 
tastes can. 
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3ut how was she to compass a sequel 
to “A Journey to the Infinite?” It was 
not in her and she knew it! What had 
she to write that could compare to it? 
When she contemplated what was de- 
manded from her she was appalled. She 
thought bitterly of what the reviewers 
would say to a sequel from her pen. She 
could see the opening sentences: “We 
can not understand how the author of 
‘A Journey to the Infinite’ can be the 
same person—” and so on. Of course 
they could not understand and, with the 
advent of a new novel, much of the glory 
of the old would be lost. People would 
cease to admire, they would wonder— 
and that would put a period to her 
career. 

Another choice was open to her. She 
could let well enough alone. Stop writ- 
ing and leave “A Journey” to stand for 
the beginning and end of her effort, but 
the thought of losing the market open 
to her sharpened her wits and kept her 
fighting. 

She learned from Bolton that with 
Hargrave lay the entire responsibility for 
the publishing of the book. He alone 
had read the manuscript and decided 
upon its availability, also he had seen it 
through the press. But who was Har- 
grave and what was he like? She found 
no one who knew him, although she ob- 
tained his address without difficulty. 

By a process of elimination Miss 
Ormsby arrived at a correct solution of 
her problem. She was convinced that this 
shadowy Hargrave had forced his genius 
upon her. As her difficulties increased 
she began to feel that he had tricked her 
—as, indeed, he had. She began to re- 
sent his interference and ask what right 
he had to raise an impossible standard 
for her. Finally she determined to see 
Hargrave. There were possibilities, 
vague, improbable. Perhaps for some 
reason or other he did not want his name 
to appear and would be ready to father 
another novel for her. She speculated 
how large a share of the royalties he 
would demand and at length wrote a 
polite note asking him to call. Not re- 
ceiving an answer she wrote again. A 
third note elicited no response and there 
was only one thing left for her to do. 
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In the meantime, Hargrave was busy 
with the sequel to “A Journey to the In- 
finite” and oblivious to all else. His 
work for the Martindale Company piled 
up with his mail on a large table in the 
center of the room while he, with his 
back to it, wrote feverishly at a desk in 
the corner. Now and then a numbered 
page of manuscript slipped from the 
desk and fell to the floor to be picked up 
and arranged later. 

Had Hargrave known that several 
letters from Bolton lay untouched _be- 
hind him he would not have been sur- 
prised when that gentleman opened his 
door one morning and stepped into the 
littered room. For a moment Hargrave 
did not look up, thinking it the boy from 
the office whom he never heeded; but, 
not hearing the usual rustle of papers on 
the table, he turned and saw Bolton re- 
garding him curiously. He grunted an 
unintelligible ejaculation, looked back at 
his desk with ill concealed regret, rose 
to his feet, and reluctantly shook the out- 
stretched hand of the other. 

Bolton had two reasons for his visit. 
It had become necessary to bring Har- 
grave to a realization of his obligations 
to the Company and, knowing the great 
value of his services, Bolton undertook 
the mission personally rather than run 
any risk of giving offense. Also, he was 
curious to know what Hargrave knew of 
Miss Ormsby and “A Journey to the In- 
finite.” He had climbed three flights of 
not too clean stairs, had knocked twice 
or thrice, but not receiving an answer he 
had tried the knob and, finding that the 
door gave, walked in. He noted the scat- 
tered papers lying about the floor, the 
table in the center of the room piled 
high with unopened manuscrips and let- 
ters, Hargrave’s absorption, and the 
man’s obvious regret at being disturbed, 
and interpreted their meanings correctly. 
He drew upon his fund of tact and tried 
to put Hargrave at his ease. An impos- 
sible task. 

“Ah, at work on one of your interest- 
ing criticisms, I presume?” he said, 
pleasantly, indicating the litter of pa- 
pers on the floor by a nod. 

Hargrave looked. at the table guiltily. 

“Why, no,” he answered, plainly em- 
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She learned from Bolton that with 
barrassed. ‘‘Fact is, I’ve neglected my 
work—been busy. Will get at it right 
away. Shamed of myself—really.”’ 

He threw a sorrowful glance at his 
desk. 

“Oh, I don’t mean to bother you about 
those things if you are busy on original 
work,” Bolton returned, genially. “We'll 
turn that stuff over to someone else—and 
glad of the chance. We have always 
wanted something of yours, you know 
May I hear what it’s about?” 

Hargrave’s distress was evident. 

“Tt’s nothing, nothing,” he hastened 
to say. ‘Merely amusing myself. I really 
can’t write, you know. Never could. All 
I’m good for is just to read other peo- 
ple’s stuff. Even then I’m not very sure 
of what I’m doing.” 

He ended lamely, the suggestion of 
personal responsibility reviving his sense 
of incompetence. 

“You were sure enough of ‘A Journey 


to the Infinite,” rejoined Bolton. “A 


fine story that!’ he added 
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Hargrave lay the entire responsibility 

“You liked it?” questioned Hargrave 
with undisguised eagerness. 

Bolton gave no sign that he noted the 
other’s quick interest. 

“A well nigh perfect piece*of writ- 
ing,” he said with enthusiasm. ‘‘We have 
had nothing like it for fifty years !’’ 

The direct commendation was 
unique an experience that Hargrave for- 
got himself for a moment. 

“It could be improved,” he said, re- 
flectively. “Since it became a book I have 
noticed several places where it might be 
changed to advantage, and I think you'll 
find the sequel—” 

He stopped abruptly, his embarrass- 
ment becoming painful. 

Bolton waited for a moment, hoping 
he would establish his revelation, but the 
other’s uneasiness was so apparent that 
he hastened to relieve it. 

“Ah, the sequel,” he murmured. “We 
are all waiting for that with much im 
patience. Perhaps you can tell me how it 
is coming on?” 
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“No, no! I don’t know anything about 
it!’ Hargrave almost stuttered. 

“But you know Miss Ormsby ?” 

There was a note of challenge in the 
question. 

“T have never seen her,” said Har- 
grave, but his manner gave the lie to his 
words. 

Bolton held his tongue. He was con- 
vinced that the other was not telling the 
truth, yet he dared not tax him with 
falsehood then. 

“What is she like?’ Hargrave asked. 
Not that he cared, but he felt the need of 
saying something. 

“Who? Oh, you mean Julia Ormsby. 
You don’t know her then?” Bolton re- 
peated his question deliberately. 

“No, I do not,” Hargrave answered, 
this time without faltering. 

“The curious thing about her,’ Bol- 
ton began, “is that she is not at all the 
sort of person you’d expect from ‘A 
Journey to the Infinite.” You’d look for 
some distinction, wouldn’t you? An evi- 
dence of the ability that has made her 
book so immensely different from the 
average. I say that’s what you’d expect, 
but you wouldn’t find it! No, Julia 
Ormsby is just like hundreds of women 
whose wits have been sharpened under 
the pressure of comparative poverty all 
their lives and who have suffered from it. 
She is a little worn. There are fine lines 
in her face but she looks a youngish 
woman of thirty-five. Excellent business 
sense, dresses well on very little money. 
The kind that is always finding good 
dressmakers who are not yet sufficiently 
well known to command high prices. 
Some women have an intuition in that 
direction. She has it to a marked degree. 
I should say that her instincts have been 
highly, specialized to appropriate other 
people’s effort on the lowest possible 
terms. That she should have produced ‘A 
Journey’ is, to me, amazing. The story is 
so unusual and its author entirely con- 
ventional—and calculating. When you 
compare the woman with the book— 
well—they don’t fit. The one is too schol- 
arly and your Julia Ormsby a bit too 
keen. However, from our point of view 
that’s neither here nor there. We wish to 
secure the publishing rights to the se- 


quel. I need not tell you that we are not 
alone in our desires. So far we have 
failed to secure a contract with her and 
it occurs to me that you could help. 
Thinking that you knew her—” 

Hargrave interrupted precipitately. 

“T can’t help you at all. I have nothing 
to do with that part of the business, and 
—I don’t know anything about Julia 
Ormsby, not at all!” 

“You would help if you could?” said 
Bolton. 

“Certainly, certainly,” answered Har- 
grave, “but then I can’t,” he hastened to 
add. 

Bolton was in a quandary. 

His inclination was to storm about and 
bully this hesitating scholar and have the 
truth out of him. He began to suspect 
that Hargrave had had a large hand in 
the writing of “A Journey to the Infi- 
nite” and he believed that a part at least 
of the sequel was at that moment lying 
scattered about the little desk in the cor- 
ner. It was important that he should 
know the facts and he meant to have 
them. Hargrave, meanwhile, sat silent, 
ill at ease. He wished fervently that Bol- 
ton would go. The man reanimated ali 
the old feeling of timidity, all the dread 
of ridicule, all the doubts of himself that 
had made his school-days miserable. He 
was fearful that he would reveal a secret 
that meant more to him than life. He had 
so nearlf betrayed himself that he trem- 
bled every time he was forced to speak. 
He wondered what the other was think- 
ing and eyed him furtively. 

Bolton was the first to break the si- 
lence. 

“By the way, Hargrave,” he said, cas- 
ually, “where is the original manuscript 
of ‘A Journey to the Infinite?” We must 
have it in the safe, you know. Might burn 
up.” 

“It must be on the table,” said Har- 
grave, getting to his feet slowly. “I re- 
member it came back here and I’ve been 
meaning to send it up to the office. It 
must be somewhere,” and he began rum- 
maging eagerly. 

He hoped Bolton would go when the 
copy of “A Journey” was forthcoming. 

Bolton went to the table to help in the 
search and, after a moment or two, 
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picked up a bundle tied with a hempen 
cord and spotted here and there by the 
greasy fingers of compositors. 

“T have it,” he said, and untied the 
string. 

Hargrave glanced at him and nodded. 

“Yes, that’s it.” 

Bolton looked through the manuscript 
and was not greatly surprised to find it 
written in the small but exceedingly legi- 
ble hand of Hargrave. He knew the 
calligraphy at once. There was no mis- 
taking it. 

Stepping across the room to the desk 
he stooped to pick up one of the sheets 
scattered on the floor. 

Hargrave, seeing the action, sprang in 
front of him. 

“No, no!” he cried anxiously. “You 
can’t see that. It isn’t ready to read. It is 
nothing, I wish you wouldn’t touch it.” 

He gathered the papers from the floor 
into a little sheaf and laid them on the 
desk. 

“T simply wished to make a compari- 
son, Mr. Hargrave,” said Bolton, his 
tone hardening. 

“A comparison?” echoed Hargrave. 

“Yes, a comparison in handwriting. 
Sut it isn’t necessary, I fancy. You wont 
have the hardihood to deny that you 
wrote this?” 

Bolton held out the manuscript. 

Hargrave found himself trapped. He 
snatched at the papers childishly, but 
Bolton plucked them away. 

“You are quite wrong in what you are 
thinking, Mr. Bolton,” he burst out. 
“There were some corrections to make, 
some alterations in the arrangement that 
I thought necessary, additions — edit- 
ing—”’ 

He floundered hopelessly. 

“Ves,” said Bolton, with a mirthless 
laugh. “I understand perfectly. You are 
the author of ‘A Journey to the Infinite’ 
and you concealed your identity, with 
the. help of Miss Ormsby, in order to 
held up the Company. It is apparent you 
thought at first to make certain of hav- 
ing your story published by passing upon 
its availability yourself, and, now that 
your book is a success, you hope to mulct 
the Company in some roundabout way 
that isn’t very plain. I tell you candidly, 
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Mr. Hargrave, that I, for one, will not 
stand for that sort of thing. 

“To put it mildly, you have acted dis- 
gracefully. You have imposed on me, and 
I have always treated you with every 
consideration; you have imposed upon 
the Company, which has paid you lib- 
erally for ten years; and you have im- 
posed upon the people who have bought 
your book; and I say, sir, that they will 
not stand for it_a second time. Where 
will you find a publisher for the sequel 
you are so busy with while you neglect 
the work for which you draw a salary? 
Do you think a reputable publishing 
house will deal with a liar—or two liars? 
And trust me, the facts shall be known; 
you shall not impose upon anyone else if 
I can help it!” 

Bolton was perfectly well aware that 
a great deal of what he had said was un- 
warranted and fallacious. He knew, 
none better, that any tale he might tell 
would be only half believed and viewed 
as more or less clever advertising. But he 
wanted, if possible, to impress the de- 
litescent Hargrave, to exaggerate his of- 
fense in order that he might speedily 
forgive, securing gratitude and, what 
was of more moment, a contract to pub- 
lish all his future writings. It had been 
difficult for Bolton to conceal his joy 
upon discovering the manuscript, so con- 
clusively did it point to this modest 
reader as its author. In his tirade he sim- 
ulated an anger he was far from feeling. 

Hargrave sat bowed forward, his face 
in his hands. He found no answer to 
these accusations. His trick had been 
found out. He felt a criminal under Bol- 
ton’s lashing and could offer no protest. 
It was the old story of failure. Nothing 
that he touched prospered and—this 
brought the pain—his glorious dreaming 
was at an end. 

Bolton looked down upon him, think- 
ing the time ripe. 

“T should like to know, Mr. Hargrave, 
just what your motives were?” he said 
more gently. “Just what you hoped to 
gain? Perhaps, after all, you had a rea- 
son that is not apparent.” 

Hargrave lifted his head, opening his 
mouth to begin a confession, when a 
knocking at the door stopped him. He 
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stared stupidly, not realizing that aught 
was expected of him. Bolton made no 
sound, holding back a malediction at the 
interruption, and at the same time offer 
a silent prayer that the intruder 
might go away if the signal for admis 
sion was unheeded. But the knock came 
again, followed almost immediately by a 
turning of the knob, and the door opened 
to Miss Ormsby. 

Bolton frowned. Here was one not to 
be browbeaten. 

Hargrave still stared. 

Miss Ormsby, at the sight of Bolton, 
faltered for a moment, then she came 
forward at ease, giving him a smile and 
slight bow of recognition. 

“T came to see Mr. Hargrave,” she an 
nounced, turning to where he sat. “I am 
Miss Ormsby.” 

Hargrave got to his feet, muttering in 
distinct words of acknowledgement to 
her introduction and offered her a chair. 

Her presence brought him a sense of 
relief. 

Bolton laughed harshly. 

“Very pretty, very pretty,” he mocked, 
“but it is scarcely necessary to keep up 
this role of being strangers with me, Miss 
Ormsby. Hargrave and I were discussing 
vour joint affairs as you came in.” 

Hargrave felt rather than understood 
the sneer in the man’s voice. Moreover, 
it was made plain to him that he and 
Miss Ormsby were allied against Bolton 
and he took courage. 

“I told you before, Mr. Bolton, that I 
had never met Miss Ormsby,” he said, 
with unexpected assurance. 

“Very well, have it your own way,” 
Bolton retorted. “Only the mystery must 
be cleared up. Possibly you have come to 
inspect the sequel to ‘A Journey to the 
Infinite?’ ’’ he went on, addressing Miss 
Ormsby. “I should say it was nearly 
ready, if one may judge from the pile of 
manuscript over there,” he nodded to 
ward the desk. 

Miss Ormsby withstood a strong de 
sire to look at the place indicated. 

“TI must insist,” she said to Bolton, 
“that I have no notion of what you 
mean. This talk of ‘joint affairs’ and 
‘mystery’ .is quite incomprehensible. I 
have never knowingly seen Mr. Har- 
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grave before and my only object in com-" 
ing here was to obtain the original man 
uscript of ‘A Journey to the Infinite.’ 
Someone in your office told me it was in 
his possession.” 

Miss Ormsby had invented this excuse 
on the spur of the moment. A reason had 
to be given for her presence there. She 
felt she had hit upon a good one. 

Bolton smiled. 

“Strangely enough,” he began, “I am 
on that very errand. I have the manu 
script here.” 

He watched her closely for a sign of 
discomposure. Had he been looking at 
Hargrave his expectation would have 
been realized. 

“T should like very much to have it,” 
said Miss Ormsby, evenly. 

“It is the property of the Company, 
you know,” said Bolton. 

“Oh, yes, but courtesy—sometimes—”’ 

She left the sentence unfinished. 

“T don’t see why you should want it. 
You must have a copy,” Bolton returned, 
a little spitefully. 

“Pure sentiment,” she answered, tak 
ing no notice of his tone. “After all, you 
can have no notion of what the book 
means to me—in so many ways. You 
can’t realize, I suppose, what it is to be 
really poor and—before’’—she hesitated 
and looked away for a moment—“‘before, 
I couldn’t even afford to have my copy 
typewritten and actually did the work 
myself on a borrowed machine. I didn’t 
know much about typewriting then and, 
if you look carefully, you will find many, 
many marks of the eraser, but I write 
such a wretched hand that I knew my 
story would have no chance otherwise. 
So, you see, my first experience with a 
typewriter is very intimately associated 
with ‘A Journey’ and I shall always have 
a peculiar fondness for—’’ 

Bolton cut in sharply. He was tired of 
the farce. 

“What you say is most touching, Miss 
Ormsby, only it happens that the origi 
nal manuscript of ‘A Journey to the In 
finite’ was not typewritten. It was a nat 
ural mistake on your part, but I have it 
here. See for yourself.” 

He rose and held some pages before 
her 














“That is not my copy, Mr. Bolton,” 
she said, decisively, “and further,” she 
went on, a note of anger coming into her 
voice, “I fail to understand you or these 
hints of—of—what shall I call them— 
threats ?” 

She eyed him squarely, inviting battle. 

Bolton’s surprise was obvious. 

“You mean to say that this is not the 
original manuscript ?”’ he queried, doubt- 
ingly. 

“Ts it?” asked Miss Ormsby, turning 
with a smile to Hargrave who had 
watched in silence. 

“No!” he answered, positively. “No, 
it is not!” 

“Then where is the original?” de- 
manded Bolton. 

“That is what I came for,” said Miss 
Ormsby. “You seemed quite satisfied 
with your copy,” she added, significantly. 

Bolton lost his temper, 

“Seeing is believing,” he said, and be- 
gan rummaging at the table. He had no 
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expectation of finding this typewritten 
form of the manuscript and tossed the 
bundles about carelessly. 

Miss Ormsby, with Hargrave follow- 
ing, rose and stood watching him. 

“T suppose it’s here?” Bolton said to 
Hargrave. 

“T don’t know where else it could be,” 
Hargrave answered. 

“Then we shall know pretty quickly 
who—” Bolton began, but Miss Ormsby 
interrupted. 

“Really, you'll never find it flinging 
things about in that way, Mr. Bolton. 
Why don’t you look more carefully?” 

She laughed almost joyously, desiring 
that he should gather a false meaning 
from her assured tone. Actually she was 
trembling. With Bolton in possession of 
both manuscripts the tale was told. 
Thereafter Julia Ormsby might seek a 
market for her books in vain. She moved 
nearer the table, and knowing the ap- 
pearance of her manuscript, the shade of 
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the ink and size of type, she saw it at 
once, peeping out from under a pile of 
letters. 

Bolton was making only a pretense of 
searching but, as she walked opposite 
him, he eyed her sharply. . 

“T hope you find it,” he said, “because 
it will relieve me of an apparent dis- 
courtesy. The Company make it a rule to 
retain all such manuscripts, but they will 
be entirely satisfied with this one. The 
other, the typewritten one, you under- 
stand, we shall be glad to let you keep— 
ah—when you find it.” 

“Really now, that’s very nice of you, 
Mr. Bolton,” Miss Ormsby said, picking 
up the manuscript under her hand. 
‘Here it is, you see!” 

And she held it so that he might read 
the title. 

3olton reached out to take it but she 
put it behind her quickly. 

“Come, come, Mr. Bolton, are you still 
in doubt, or are you angry because I have 
found it?” 

Bolton was routed. 

“Who did write this story?” he de- 
manded, angrily. 

“T did,” said Miss Ormsby, with pro- 
voking sweetness. 

“Then why do we have the printer’s 
copy in Hargrave’s handwriting ?” 

“You will have to ask him that,” said 
Miss Ormsby. 

Bolton, feeling the maze of uncer- 
tainty, became categorical. 

“Did Miss Ormsby write ‘A Journey 
to the Infinite?’ ”’ he insisted, turning to 
Hargrave. 

“Yes,” was the answer, doggedly. 

Hargrave felt that he was denying the 
parentage of his offspring. 

“Then why this?” cried Bolton, hold- 
ing out the Copy in his hand. 

“T have tried to tell you,” said Har- 
grave hesitatingly. “I repeat that there 
were corrections I thought should be 
made and—I was so interested in the 
story—and just went on and copied the 
whole of it. Looked neater, you know. 
All I did was to edit it, so to speak.” 

“And I really think you improved it, 
Mr. Hargrave,” said Miss Ormsby smil- 
ing. “And now,” she went on, address- 
ing Bolton, “let us talk about the sequel 


After all, that is what interests us most, 
isn’t it? I am ready to consider contracts, 
Mr. Bolton.” 

Bolton became the astute President of 
the Martindale Company at once. 

“Quite right, Miss Ormsby,” he said. 
“Quite right. I wish to withdraw the of 
fers I have made on behalf of the Com 
pany. I feel that—ah—a contract with 
you would not assure—how shall I put it 
—the corrections—the editing. Those | 
think would be in doubt.” 

“I think I can satisfy you on that 
point,” she answered. “And on the other 
hand I need not remind you of—what 
shall I say—competitors—publishers— 
who have made offers.” 

Bolton walked toward the door. 

“In that case, Miss Ormsby, I should 
feel it a duty to speak of one or two in 
cidents in the history of ‘A Journey.’ | 
shouldn’t like to, you know, but—” 

Miss Ormsby crossed the room with 
him. She had ail the air of a hostess ac- 
companying a parting guest. 

“Give me a month, Mr. Bolton,” she 
said in an undertone that Hargrave 
could not hear, even were he listening. 
“T think by that time you will have no 
uneasiness about the—what shall I say— 
ah, editing ?” 

Bolton smiled as he caught her mean 
ing. 

“Those assurances are all I need to re 
new the terms in my last letter,” he said, 
going into the little hallway. “But,” he 
added, “‘there must be no doubt about it.” 

“There wont be,” said Miss Ormsby 
as she closed the door between them. 


In due time a sequel to “A Journey to 
the Infinite” was published by the Mar- 
tindale Company. It surpassed the pre- 
vious efforts of its author, who between 
the issuing of the two books had mar 
ried. Rumor whispered that the man had 
been her secretary, but so invisible was 
he that some doubted the existence of a 
husband at all. Mr. Frederick Bolton, 
the astute President of the Martindale 
Publishing Company, when pressed for 
information only smiled and pointed to 
the name “Julia Ormsby Hargrave” on 
the title pages of their most successful 
novels. 





























































Dinner was served in the teak-wood saloon in the forward deck-house 


The Uses of Adversity 


BY HULBERT FOOTNER 


Author of '' The Silver-Backed Brush," etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN NEWTON HOWITT 


T is a thing everyone says—and no one 
in his heart quite believes—that one’s 
circumstances have nothing to do with 
happiness. Here was an example of the 
truth of it: Marjorie Varick, twenty-two 
years old and the beauty of three seasons, 
heiress of one of the few old New York 
families whose preéminence has survived 
the western invasion, and engaged to the 
catch of London and New York, a lord 
and a first-rate fellow to boot—and here 
she was wishing she were dead! 
The desperate desire was pronounced 
on the deck of the Algonquin lying at an- 
chor off Great Neck—the same 4/gon- 
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quin that, wherever yachts congregate is 
famous for the stately simplicity of her 
lines and the splendor and comfort of her 
interior arrangements. It was an after- 
noon in July of the summer following 
the Great Panic, that season no New 
Yorker will likely soon forget. On shore 
everyone was stifling in the heat, but a 
delicious breeze wafted itself under the 
awning of the after deck with its luxur- 
ious eastern rugs and ingeniously com- 
fortable seats; there was, moreover, an 
extensive refrigerating plant below, and 
a corps of stewards to minister to the 
comfort of those on board. 

None of them apparently was sensible 
of the advantages ; Mr. Brocklin Varick, 
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the owner, had been sitting for an hour 
with an unlighted cigar between his fin- 
gers, gazing across the water with a face 
like a mask; his sister, Mrs. Varick 
Crawfurd, alternately dozed and awoke 
to complain of indigestion; young Lord 
Kendal was collapsed in his chair in a 
state of suspended animation, like a liz- 
ard in the sun; and Marjorie Varick was 
desperate, as we have heard. The supine 
attitude of her fiancé was particularly 
exasperating to her; she upbraided him 
for his idleness, and he good-humoredly 
rose and disappeared within the music 
room in the after deck-house, whence 
presently issued the sounds of the pianola 
furiously played; whereupon Marjorie 
shuddered and sent a steward to close the 
door. 

It was then she had announced her dis 
gust with life. 

Mrs. Crawfurd sat up and read her 
niece a little homily on the sin of discon- 
tent; lent additional tartness, no doubt, 
by her inward digestive pangs. She then 
went below to continue her nap undis 
turbed. 

Left alone with his daughter, Mr. Var 
ick, who had not moved or spoken since 
they sat down after lunch, suddenly 
tossed his cigar overboard without hav 
ing lighted it, and looked at Marjorie 
oddly. He was a tall, straight, fine 
drawn old gentleman, like a portrait by 
Vandyke. 

“T assume you said that merely to pro 
voke your aunt,” he said quietly. 

“Not altogether,’ returned Marjorie 
frowning stormily. 

His eyebrows made two points. “Why, 
child, what could you have to trouble 
you?” he asked. 

“Nothing!” said Marjorie, bitterly ; 
“that’s exactly it! No one can under- 
stand, I suppose: for me to complain 
sounds like the merest folly! But oh, 
Pater !’”"—she turned her beautiful, trou- 
bled face on him, and unconsciously 
clasped her hands; there could be no 
doubt of her sincerity now— “if you 
knew how sick I am of all this: these 
empty pleasures; these aimless people! I 
am wrapped round and round in ease un- 
til I suffocate! Other times I seem to be 
existing in an immense, formless void! It 


is something real that | long for—no 
matter how it hurts!” 

To her astonishment her father 
laughed, a short, harsh chuckle that was 
anything but merry. 

“It happens to be easy for me to satisfy 
your desire,” he said. 

“What do you mean ?” she asked, start- 
led. 

And then he told her in his level,*un 
emotional voice, what the financial world 
knew already, or guessed, that his af- 
fairs were hopelessly involved. ‘The panic 
had caught him, like many others, wholly 
unprepared, and at a cruel disadvantage 
in that he was old and proud, and would 
neither confess his errors nor accept as- 
sistance. Throughout that terrible time 
when the strongest clung to each other 
he had essayed to stand alone; and when 
no one was paying had met his obliga- 
tions with old-fashioned punctiliousness 
—and at ruinous cost. Now, when the 
frantic days had been succeeded by what 
was almost worse, the sluggishness of 
utter depression, he confessed—and here 
the quiet voice shook a little—that he 
had lost his grasp. He no longer pos- 
sessed the clearness of vision necessary 
to unravel the snarl; he found his over- 
strained brain wandering. If it were only 
possible to keep going until the deadness 
of this unexampled summer had passed, 
he said, he could realize fair values for 
his properties, and utter ruin might be 
averted—but he had come to the end of 
his resources ; his relatives and former as- 
sociates held aloof; he had at last given 
up! 

It was obviously a relief to the old 
man to unburden his bosom at last; he 
talked more and more freely. His daugh- 
ter was overwhelmed; her own little 
troubles evaporated like mist; she lis- 
tened in a white, dazed silence, her head 
averted. The words “poverty” and “ruin” 
had no direct significance to her, but all 
her life this proud old man, in her girl 
mind, had represented Jove, and to hear 
him confessing to weakness and defeat 
brought her world about her ears. When, 
at last, he paused, she sat dulled and 
still, wondering what she ought to say. 
He leaned over and took one of her 
hands; and she felt his tremble. 
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“My poor child!” he murmured; “it 
is only of you I have been thinking!” 

The warm blood rushed back to her 
heart ; she flung her arms about him and 
the words of comfort came at last. What 
they had to say to each other in that rare 
moment it would be sacrilege to inquire ; 
that they were ordinarily an undemon- 
strative pair made it the sweeter. 

When Lord Kendal came on deck a 
little later it needed no second glance to 
tell him he was not wanted ; he went for- 
ward for a solitary smoke. Half an hour 
later, when he returned, their heads were 
still close together; he went below, and 
Marjorie and her father had the deck 
to themselves until it was time to dress 
for dinner. It was their first intimacy ; 
like many another father and daughter, 
they had never become acquainted. 

More than once in his talk Mr. Varick 
mentioned Jacob Cleaver, the multi-mil- 
lionaire from Nevada who, he said, bade 
fair to quadruple his fortune by reason 
of the misfortunes of the New York 
crowd. 

Marjorie was fully aroused and bent 
on understanding everything. 

“How can that be?” she asked. 

“Because he alone of all of us has 
ample funds, and unlimited credit in the 
West.” 

“Ts he so unscrupulous ?” 

“On the contrary,” Mr. Varick said 
a little bitterly, “they give him credit for 
holding the bottom in the market. He is 
called the savior of the nation’s credit.” 

“Couldn’t you and he—” Marjorie be- 
gan, then stopped on seeing the look in 
her father’s face. 

“T wrote to him,” he said in a low 
tone ; “no doubt he has many demands on 
his time—anyway I did not hear from 
him. A Varick cannot sue for assistance,” 
he finished slowly. , 

“Of course not!” echoed Marjorie. 

She was silent for a while, stroking her 
father’s hand. 

“Has he any family?”.she asked at 
last. 

“A wife and daughter, I have heard.” 

“Do they live here?” 

“Why, yes. Everyone has heard of 
the forty-thousand dollar apartment.” 

“No one knows them, I suppose.” 
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“Probably not. They are newcomers.” 

Marjorie suddenly leaned over and 
kissed her father. 

“Pater, dear, I have a plan,” she said 
hopefully. “All your good-for-nothing 
daughter has learned in the world are 
the social graces. I’m going to try to 
realize on them!” 


II 


In the supremely gorgeous state apart- 
ments of New York’s latest and most 
gorgeous hotel, the suite for which Jacob 
Cleaver was reputed to be paying nearly 
a thousand dollars a week, sat the quaint, 
little, old fashioned figure of his wife, 
regarding an open letter in her hand with 
a perplexed and anxious expression; 
meanwhile, Miss Daisy Cleaver, as fin- 
ished and as gorgeous a product of civil- 
ization as the room, was pacing up and 
down with every evidence of excitement ; 
and from the depths of an armchair close 
by, Cleaver himself, the man on whom 
the eyes of all New York were fixed, re- 
garded them both with a quizzical ex- 
pression, turning a cigar around and 
around between his teeth. The greatness 
of the man was evident in the symmet- 
rical bulk of him, in the noble form of 
his head, in his air of careless assurance. 

Mrs. Cleaver read the letter aloud for 
the third time. 

Thus it ran; 


Dear Mr. CLEAVER: 

My daughter joins me in hoping that 
Mrs. Cleaver, Miss Cleaver, and your- 
self, will be able to dine with us on the 
Algonquin on Thursday, and spend the 
night on board. Our only other guest 
will be Lord Kendal. There will be a 
launch waiting at the yacht club land- 
ing foot of east Twenty-sixth Street, 
at a quarter to seven. Trusting to ‘have 
the pleasure of seeing you, believe. me, 

Yours sincerely, | 
rt 3ROCKLIN VX&RICK. 
“The Algonquin!” exclaimed Daisy 
Cleaver rapturously. “Kings and Emper- 
ors have been entertained on board!” 
“What does it mean?” asked Mrs. 
Cleaver plaintively. 
Her husband chuckled. 
“That’s easy,” he said. 
Varicks are hard up!” 
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“But none of the other New York 
men you have been concerned with ever 
asked mother and me to meet their fam- 
ilies,” protested Daisy. 

Cleaver’s smile broadened. 

“Well, perhaps it means the Varicks 
are damned hard up!” he said. 

Something in his voice made his 
daughter ask anxiously if he meant to 
decline the invitation. 

“That was my idea,” said Cleaver 
ce “ly. “These Varicks are much too high 
and mighty for my taste. No man on 
earth is good enough to patronize my 
wife and daughter.” 

Daisy’s eyes filled with tears. 

Every strong man has his vulnerable 
point; in Cleaver’s it was Daisy. He 
frowned uncomfortably at the evidences 
of her disappointment. 

“Did you want to 
growled. 

Daisy dropped beside his chair and 
wreathed her arms around him. 

“Father, it means everything to us!” 
she said breathlessly. “Think of mother 
and me stopping here alone in this hotel 
day after day! This means recognition ; 
it means getting right to the top without 
any tiresome, struggle or humiliating re- 
buffs! If I were friends with Marjorie 
Varick I could know whomever I pleased 
and go wherever I wanted! It would be 
heaven !”’ 

“This lord-fellow—” grumbled Cleav- 
er. “Mind you, I don’t want any truck 
like that in the family. There’s a real 
man waiting for you, and he’ll be along 
here directly. John Fenner wouldn't 
thank me if I let you get your head 
turned.” 

“Lord Kendal is engaged to Miss 
Varick,” said Daisy. 

In the end he gave way just as she had 
hoped he would. , 

“But understand,” he said, “‘we’re giv- 
ing them the pleasure of our company. 
We don’t owe them any more than a 
dinner, and we can pay that by giving 
them a better one here. This is not going 
to influence me a little bit in my business. 
And remember this,” he added, “and 
keep your head up on board this pleasure- 
yacht, Her father may be a descendant, 
but yours is an ancestor!” 
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The disadvantage of being born into 
one of these old families is that every act 
from infancy is regulated by a set of 
cast-iron precedents, and terrible is the 
wrath and horror aroused by the sugges- 
tion of breaking one of them. This Mar- 
jorie discovered on making known her 
intention to invite the Cleavers to dinner. 
Mrs. Crawfurd protested with all the 
force of her soul, and brought up vari- 
ous battalions of the family to her sup 
port, by mail. Upon Marjorie’s quietly 
persisting in her purpose, she packed up 
and abandoned the Algonquin, sooner 
than be obliged to meet the “uncouth 
Westerners.” 

rhis passage, together with certain 
things her father had let fall about the 
insensibility of other relatives to his 
misfortunes, left Marjorie with small 
reverence for the family traditions. She 
was in a mood to smash the whole set. 
Nevertheless, she was not without her 
own apprehensions ; she had been “most 
carefully brought up,” with the result 
that she was surprisingly ignorant in cer- 
tain respects. Westerners were fearful 
and unknown beings to her, a kind of 
cross between Indians and emigrants. 
She was therefore secretly relieved when 
the Cleavers arrived in the garb of polite 
society, attended by a man-servant and a 
maid, as subdued and accomplished as 
any of her own. Later she found they 
differed in no important respects from 
the people she knew ; her mother had had 
friends like old-fashioned little Mrs. 
Cleaver ; and an able, forceful man like 
Jacob Cleaver is much the same East or 
West. Daisy, with her high finish, was 
more embarrassing to Marjorie, but she 
had wit enough to distinguish an excel- 
lent girl under the polish. 

Dinner was served in the teak-wood 
saloon in the forward deck house, while 
the Algonquin, running under half speed, 
poked her slender nose through Hell 
Gate and into the Sound. The beautiful 
little room, with its soft-shaded lights, 
the flowers and silver on the table, and 
the cool night air floating in through the 
open windows after the heat and dust 
of the city, was like Paradise. The din- 
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ner and the service embodied the perfec 
tion ol unostentation; the delighted 
Daisy was conscious of breathing a new 
ind more delicate atmosphere. More 
over, she was as agreeably surprised in 
the Varicks as Marjorie had been in ths 
Cleavers. The stately Mr. Varick ; 
head of his own board unbent an 
affability itself, and in Marjorie there 
was not a trace of languor or that tend 
ency to elevate the eyebrows which Daisy 
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associated with ‘“exclusiveness.”’ Mr. 
Varick looked after Mrs. Cleaver, Lord 
Kendal according to his orders, devoted 
himself to Daisy, leaving Marjorie free 
to win Jacob Cleaver to her cause, if 
she could. Never in her life before had 
it been necessary for her to exert herself 
to please; she found that form of activ 
ity not distasteful and that she liked the 
big-headed, outspoken man of affairs, 
made her task easier. As for Cleaver, 
he saw at once her pride and her deter 
mination to win his good will, and he 
could not help but be both flattered and 
charmed. 

After dinner they dispersed on deck 
he same arrangement of couples. 
Marjorie took her companion to the stern 
of the yacht, where a wide cushioned seat 


in tft 


encircled the rail, and invited him to 
occupy it; Cleaver sank back, preparing 
to take a huge enjoyment in his cigar. 
Marjorie sat in front of him with her 


} 1] 


hands loosely clasped in her lap; for all 
her cool exterior, her heart was beating 
like a runner’s, and she sought in her 
mind for the proper words to broach her 
subject. 

“Mr. Cleaver,” she said at last, “may 
I talk business with you?” 

Cleaver chuckled under his breath. At 
this moment of supreme comfort she had 
him at a disadvantage and he knew it. 

“Certainly,” he said good-humoredly. 

Nevertheless, Marjorie was conscious 
of a gradual hardening of the man, and, 
indeed. he was a terrible antagonist. But 
she clenched her hands and plunged 


1 
} 
I 


ahead. 

“T don’t know anvthing about busi 
ness.” she said: “all I can do is to be 
frank with you. I like you, Mr. Cleaver, 
and I didn’t expect to.”’ She added with 
proud candor: “That makes it easier.” 


Cleaver bowed slightly. 
“It’s about my father,” she went on; 
“his affairs hav 


come to a desperate 
pass. 

Cleaver nodded, to show her that he 
already knew. 

“And what is worse,’ continued Mar- 
jorie, “his powers are failing. He has 
lost his initiative and resourcefulness.” 

“It’s been a tough time for New 
Yorkers,” said Cleaver. 

““He’s a very proud man,” said Mar- 
jorie. “He can’t bear to let anyone know 
where he stands, so I’ve been trying to 
help him. I’ve realized what I could on 
my own little fortune, and I’ve sold my 
jewels to meet the most pressing claims. 
But there is a mortgage on the Algon- 
quin,; it is to be foreclosed in a week. 
We realize that if that happens it will 
bring them all down on us; it will be the 
end.” 

“Well?’’ said Cleaver looking at her 
inscrutably from under his bushy brows, 


as she paused. 

“The Algonquin is worth much more 
than the total of her incumbrances,” she 
continued. ‘My father has had many of- 
fers for her, but, of course, this summer 
no one but you has the means to pur- 
chase such a boat. I thought perhaps you 
would like to take her, and so save a 
public foreclosure.”’ 

Cleaver knocked the ashes off his ci- 
gar, and examined it to see if it were 
burning evenly. 

Finally he shook his ] ad. 

“Much obliged for the compliment,” 
he said, “but I couldn’t use her. I’m no 
sailorman. I’d be like a chicken afloat 
on a shingle!” 

Marjorie flushed painfully. Having 
humbled herself to make the offer, it was 
intolerable that she should be refused. 
She was conscious, besides, of a sickening 
sense of disappointment; after all;-she 
was very young. She hurriedly got to her 
feet. 

“Shall we join the others?” she said, 
trying to carry it off lightly. 

jut Cleaver put out his hand to stop 
her. 

“IT can’t accept your proposition,” he 
said, “but let me make one.”’ 

She returned to her seat, 
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“Firstly,” he began with a sly twinkle, 
“| like you, young lady—and I didn’t ex- 
| had an idea women of your 
world were hard and shiny outside and 
hollow within, like my wife’s china orna- 
ments. But it’s been plain to me you had 
1 hard part to play to-night, and I want 
to say you carried it off bravely!” 

Marjorie felt very much inclined to 


pect to ! 


“Now, [I’m in a position to do you 
yours a great continued 
Cleaver coolly, “and you can do the same 
for me; therefore, the deal | propose can 
be entered into with honor on both sides.” 

Marjorie looked at him inquiringly. 
“First, tell me roughly how things 
stand with your father,” he said. “I ask 


and service,” 


it in all kindness.” 

Marjorie believed him, and told him 
all she had learned in the last few days, 
winning Cleaver’s admiration afresh by 
her clearness and brevity. 

‘“‘So,”’ he commented when she had fin- 
ished, ‘fall he really needs is a bit of 
time to recover himself.” 

Marjorie eagerly nodded. 

“Well, then,” said Cleaver, “I propose 
an offensive and defensive alliance. | 
have the money and you have the position 
—not that I need position myself—but 
its different with my wife and daughter. 
You see, I’ve transplanted them to New 
York, and they don’t seem to take root: 
they’re lonesome for the lack of friends. 
Now Daisy, she’s too proud-spirited to 
put up with second-class people. She 
wants the best, and I want her to have 
‘em. So there you are!” 

“What do you want me to do?” asked 
Marjorie. 

“Have mother and Daisy on the boat 
here with you until the end of the season. 
Introduce such of your friends to them 
as may be convenient, and let them stand 
or fall by their own merits. On my part, 
I will take over your father’s affairs, and 
carry them until such a time as they 
can be settled to the greatest advantage. 
(he mere fact of my taking them over 
will improve his credit fifty per cent,” 
he concluded with his splendid egotism. 

“What do you mean by ‘carrying?’ ” 
asked Marjorie. 

‘‘Assuming all obligations, meeting all 
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calls for money, reducing interest charges 
—in short, keeping the water pumped 
out until the leaks are mended.”’ 

“We couldn’t let a stranger take this 


risk,” objected the girl with the old 
pride. 
“Not the slightest risk,’’ declared 


Cleaver coolly; “everything your father 
owns will be worth half as much again 
in six months. We will both profit by it. 
Moreover, I'll teach you the game, so 
that you can manage his affairs, yourself, 
later on.” ; 

Marjorie considered. A month earlier 
her pride would have found such a pro 
posal insufferable, but she had learned 
much during the past weeks and espe 
cially this evening; moreover, she was 
not, as we have seen, in a frame of mind 
to lay much stress on family usages; on 
the contrary, the idea of outraging the 
whole clan was not unpleasing. 

“I accept,” she said, offering 
her hand, “and thank you.” 

Cleaver enfolded her hand in his own 
great paw. 


Cleaver 


“Thank you,” he said. “Remember, 
we’re quits in this.” 
IV 
On another hot afternoon two weeks 


later the A/gonquin was once more lying 
off Great Neck. Mrs. Cleaver and Daisy 
were established on board, and Mrs. 
Crawfurd had returned under a flag of 
truce. The two elder ladies were enjoying 
their afternoon nap below ; Daisy Cleaver 
and Lord Kendal were up on the bridge ; 
and Marjorie was supposed to be reading 
to her father on the after deck. But Mr. 
Varick had fallen asleep, and the mag- 
azine lay unheeded in Marjorie’s lap, as 
she gazed over the water, absorbed in her 
thoughts. There was a glow of deeper 
fires in her fine eyes; the last two weeks 
had been extraordinarily full ones, and 
Life had come to be a splendid, busy 
affair. 

She looked at her father from time to 
time, and her face softened; there was a 
subtle change in the old man; he had 


aged and mellowed. With an unquestion- 


ing faith, quite foreign to his old self, 
he had yielded up the direction of his 
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iffairs to Jacob Cleaver and his daughter, 
and confessed to enjoying quiet days and 
peaceful nights for the first time in sev 
eral years. 

In the skillful hands of Cleaver order 
was already issuing out of chaos; what 


had seemed as complicated as a night- 
mare had suddenly become a simple mat- 
ter of arithmetic; such is the magic of 
1 great reputation. And Marjorie had 
been concerned in it all; her heart 
swelled at the recollection of Cleaver’s 
brusque praises of her capacity and un- 
derstanding. 

[he remaining factor in her state of 
satisfaction was the thought of her 
fiancé. Her first move on learning of her 
father’s troubles had been to break off 
her engagement with Lord Kendal; but 
the young man would have none of it. He 
had stoutly insisted that even if her 
father lost all he possessed, they would 
still have enough to get along on; and 
he had been altogether so manly and 
sincere that Marjorie’s heart had warmed 
to him more than it had yet done; and 
she forgot, for the time, at least, her 
growing dissatisfaction with his charm- 
ing inefficiency in the world. It was a 
curious relation that existed between this 
pair: friendly, considerate, off-hand; in 
other words. a thoroughly well-bred and 
up-to-date attachment, such as never 
fails to astonish old-fashioned people 
who persist in regarding love as some- 
thing soul-stirring. 

Chere may have been a shade too much 
self-gratulation in Marjorie’s state of 
well-being ; at any rate, a fall was pre- 
paring for her. 


She became aware, by-and-by, of a 
rowboat circling the A/genguin, one of 
the dingy and invariably leaky punts that 
are for hire in the village. It contained a 
brawny young man in his shirt-sleeves, 
who stared curiously up at the yacht’s 
deck. The Algonquin was naturally a 
mark for the curiosity seeker, so Mar- 
jorie merely wrapped herself in her man- 
tle of unconsciousness, and returned to 
the magazine. What was her astonish- 
ment, presently, to see the head of the 
young man rising above the deck on the 
starboard side, and looking over the 


rail she perceived that he had coolly 
tied his boat to the grating. There hap 
pened to be no steward near, so Marjorie 
arose in some indignation, prepared to 
repel boarders on her own account. 

He struggled into his coat on reaching 
the deck, and had the grace to doff his 
hat at her approach. But to her astonish- 
ment he neither quailed nor cringed be- 
fore her, but met her glance with eyes as 
steady, yes, and as scornful, as her own. 
Che imperious Marjorie, accustomed to 
unhesitating submission from his sex, was 
very much taken aback, and actually be- 
came conscious of a sudden doubt of her- 
self. The worst of it was, she could not 
help but take note that the young man, 
in spite of his ill-fitting ready-made 
clothes and extraordinary hat, was rather 
better-looking and somehow manlier than 
any young man of her acquaintance. 

As she became less sure of herself, her 
hauteur increased. 

“You should use the port gangway if 
you have business on board,” she said, 
severely. 

“Beg pardon,” he replied. as_ stiffly 
as she, “I am ignorant of the customs of 
the water.” 

“What do you want?” demanded Mar- 
jorie, coldly. 

“IT would like to speak to Miss 
Cleaver,” he declared. 

“Oh!” said Marjorie, turning on her 
heel. “Please sit down. I will ring for a 
steward to take your name to her.”’ 

“Thanks,” said the young man; “I 
prefer to stand.” 

Marjorie rang, and returned to her 
chair with the languor of acute self-con- 
sciousness. She buried herself in the 
pages of the magazine, but was neverthe- 
less sharply aware of the young man’s 
eyes fixed on her with an expression of 
strong disapproval. 

“How dare he! How dare he!” she 
said to herself indignantly. ‘What is the 
matter with me?” she finished weakly. 

As presently Daisy appeared from up 
forward, Marjorie, out of the corners of 
her, eyes, witnessed a somewhat strained 
greeting between the pair, and then Daisy 
took him into the music-room. 


He shortly afterwards departed as he 
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had come, and Daisy joined Marjorie. 
Ihe latter was on fire with curiosity, but 
plucked her tongue out 
sooner than ask a question. However, 
Daisy, being communicative, started to 
talk of her own accord. 

‘My fiancé, John Fenner,” she said. 

“Oh,” Marjorie returned. 

“Fancy becoming the wife of a mine 
superintendent in Nevada after having 
had a taste of this!” continued Daisy 
waving her hand about the deck. “It’s 
all my father’s doing anyway. He thinks 
there’s no one like John Fenner, natu- 
rally, because he’s just such another as 
himself.” 

Marjorie pricked up her ears. After 
the past two weeks, for a man to resemble 
Jacob Cleaver was a strong recommenda- 
tion to her. 

She led Daisy on with apparent care- 
lessness and learned much about John 
Fenner. How he had arrived in the west 
with a good name and no money; how 
he had proved the qualities that are put 
directly to the test in a new land—cour 
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‘* Father, it means everything 
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t is,’’ she 


age, honesty and determination ; and how 
he had steadily won his way until now he 
was a Sharer in all of the Cleaver mining 
enterprises. He had won the favor of 
the millionaire, in the first place, on the 
occasion of a strike of the irresponsible 
foreign element in one of his mines. 
Daisy related how Fenner had coolly 
emptied a pail of water on a burning fuse 
that threatened the entire property; and 
in the end he had settled the strike with 
honor on both sides. 


Marjorie’s eye were brighter when 
Daisy had finished. 
“Of course he’s a fine fellow,” Daisy 


continued, “but fancy what a husband 
he’d make! Why, you couldn’t call your 
soul your own! Really, the way he went 
on about mother and me being here was 
too ridiculous! He actually seems to hate 
the amenities of life, the things leisure 


and cultivation and ease bring. I can’t 
understand it!” 
“T can,” said Marjorie, gently; “it’s 


pride—mistaken, of course, but very hu- 
man!” 
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“Really!” exclaimed Daisy. “I didn’t 
expect you to stand up for him!” 

Marjorie was distressed to find he1 
self blushing. 

“Not at all!” she said with wholly 
unnecessary energy. ‘““The young man is 
1othing to me; indeed, I thought him 
excessively rude!” 


John Fenner came every evening there 
ifter to call on his fiancée. His pecliari 
ties increased rather than diminished; he 
declined an invitation to stay on board, 
and pleaded business in town when he 
was asked to dinner. Neither would he 
accept transportation in any launch of 
!7gengquin, but insisted on rowing his 
own disreputable hired craft to and from 
the shore. From the rather indiscreet con- 
fidences of Daisy. Marjorie learned that 
the course of their engagement was a 
troubled one; Fenner was doggedly 
faithful, and steadfastly disapproving. 

He was presented to Marjorie in due 
course, but their communications there 
after were limited to chilly bows when 
they met on deck. Fenner was the first to 
make an overture, and that could hardly 
have been called a promising one. Hav 
ing left Daisy one night he saw Marjorie 
alone on deck. He strode up to her, and 
without preparation, said: 

“Miss Varick, I hear vou think I’m 
rude.” 

Again the accomplished and assured 
Marjorie was completely at a loss. She 
blushed, and her eyes fell, but she was 
not going to lie to him. 

“TI did say so,” she stammered. 

She was prepared for round abuse or 
scorn—one could not tell about this ex 
traordinary young man. Great was her 
surprise, therefore. when he bent his 
stubborn neck and traced an imaginary 
line on the deck with his foot. 

“IT wanted to tell you,” he said in a 


low voice and with a kind of humility in 
which there was something very proud— 
Marjorie understood the combination- 

“my people were gentlefolk, but I have 
lived in mining-camps since I was a boy. 
You see, I recognize something better 
than that life when I see it; that makes 


me conscious of my defects—and rough. 
I’m sorry.” 

he generous Marjorie was not one to 
meet an apology less than half-way. 

‘“[’m sorry I said it!’ she confessed, 
warmly. 

But Fenner had already recovered his 
sang-froid. 

“Good-night,” he said coolly, and has 
tened over the side. 

Marjorie was left in a sad confusion 
of emotions; she was angry with herself 
for her unreadiness in the first place ; 
she bitterly repented apologizing to a 
man who could so promptly resume his 
callous indifference ; and finally, it could 
not be denied that there was a dangerous 
weakness in her breast for this strange, 
proud, strong creature, who had given 
her a fleeting glimpse into himself. 


The next night, whether led to it by 
this encounter or not, she broke her en 
gagement. She was genuinely fond of the 
boyish lordling, and she began by being 
kind, almost maternal, putting it on the 
score of the duty he owed his family. 
Lord Dick balked at this and renewed 
his protestations, and so in the end she 
was compelled to be more brutal than 
she had intended. He finally pocketed his 
ring with a decent show of sorrow—but 
not as much as Marjorie expected. She 
had a humiliating suspicion that he was 
secretly relieved; on the whole, she was 
learning in a hard school. 

At the same time Daisy and Fenner 
were having an interview in the forward 
saloon. Shortly after Lord Kendal had 
gone below, Fenner came back on deck, 
and heaving a mighty breath—was it re- 
lief >—dropped over the rail a tiny ob 
ject, which caught a sparkle from the 
moonlight as it fell. He then started for 
the gangway where his boat was tied, but 
halted at the top of the ladder, caught by 
a gleam of white along the rail. He made 
his way aft slowly, unevenly, as if 
against his will. Marjorie’s arms were 
folded on the rail and her cheek was pil- 
lowed on them; she was looking out over 
the water and did not hear his approach. 
The moonlight revealed unmistakable 
traces of tears on the cheek which was 
revealed. 
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Thus to see the proud and unattainable 
rie brought low and weeping like 


Mar} 
iny mere girl, affected the young man 
‘ae. 
‘\I SS Vari k. 
tammered, scarcely knowing what he 
aot 


what is it—what is it ?”’ 


Marjorie hastily sat up, and shook the 
tears from her eyes. 

“It’s nothing,” she 
him, “really nothing! 


said, smiling at 


him, \ ‘here’s a weight 
off my mind, that’s all—and the night is 
30 lovely!” 

He followed the direction of her eyes 
towards where the moon hung suspended, 
a beautiful pale globe, over the dark 
trees of the shore; the water between was 
like a mirror, strewn with the dust of 
moonshine. 


“Tt is almost like she shines in the 
mountains,” he said. 
Marjorie smiled. “Is there nothing 


good outside of the West ?” 

“You think I’m a savage,”’ he returned, 
irrelevantly. 

Marjorie shook her head. “You think 
I’m a doll,” she said. 

“No, I don’t,” he denied. “Cleaver has 
been telling me. I know all you’ve done. 
I think it’s the finest thing I ever heard!” 

Marjorie waved this aside. 

“Tell me about the West,” she urged. 

“T can’t,” he declared, uncomfortably. 
“Not here. I am not myself.” He leaned 
towards her. “Would you—let me row 
you about in my crazy little boat?” he 
asked, eagerly. 

Marjorie murmured something about 
a wrap. 

“T will put my coat around your shoul- 
ders,” he offered. 

She rose and gave him her hand to 
help her down the gangway. 


Vi 


On the day before the party was to 
break up a constraint arose between Mar- 
jorie Varick and Daisy Cleaver; each, 
moreover, was charged with an emotion 
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which exhibited itself characteristically ; 
Daisy was on wires, alternately chatter- 
ing and singing; while Marjorie moved 
slowly, with a thoughtful air, and a large 
serenity. In the meantime, they had been 
for a cruise to Maine, for which Jacob 
Cleaver, who found the financial situa- 
tion so far improved that he could leave 
town, had joined them, as did also, John 
Fenner, whose prejudices had in some 
way been overcome. Lord Kendal, too, 
remained of the party. 

On this last day Marjorie and Daisy 
avoided each other instinctively until 
near evening, when Marjorie sought out 
the other in her stateroom and an ex- 
planation could no longer be deferred. 

Daisy’s eyes fell beneath Marjorie’s in- 
quiring glance. 

“You've been so good to me!” she fal- 
tered. “I hope you wont think I’m horrid 
and ungrateful !” 

Marjorie seated herself on a couch and 
pulled Daisy down beside her. 

“Out with it!” she commanded. 

“I wouldn’t listen to him until I 
learned you no longer cared for him,” 
protested Daisy. “I have promised to 
marry Lord Kendal.” 

Marjorie kissed her, impulsively. 

“Why should I care?” she said. 
going to marry John Fenner.” 

Daisy lifted an amazed face and stared 
at her friend. Then they fell into each 
other’s arms and—laughed. 

“Tt’s so funny!” declared Daisy. 

“Tt’s so right!” affirmed Marjorie. 

In the end, as was inevitable, they fell 
into an amiable dispute as to which were 
the happier. 

Daisy, nursing her knee, said dream- 
ily: 

“T am going to marry a gentleman; 
one who understands how I long to make 
myself nice!” 

And Marjorie, 
announced : 


sé 


I’m 


rising triumphantly, 


“And I am going to marry a man, and 
09 


live among workers! 
There the discussion rested. 








The Redemption of Hogan 


BY WALTER ARCHER FROST 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALLAN TRUE 


“And they all had faith in his cussedness, 
And they knew he’d keep his word.” 


HERE are some things on which 
time works no improvement, and, of 
these, one was the reputation which Ho- 


in. “the Brute,”’ had built up for him 





[he name had been given him a year 


Erte an 





before by young Saunders, who, fresh 
from college, had come to the works ‘‘to 
: 


earn the business from the bottom up ;” 
and the christening had taken place as 





soon as t] e boy had recover d ( ynscious 
ness after Hogan had broken his jaw in 
three pla es with the stock of a pick. 

\s was natural, under the circum 
stances, the words had come none too in 
telligently, but they had stuck. 

[he boy had refused to prosecute, and, 
true to some tenet, possibly of the foot 
ball field, had kept shut his temporarily 
distorted mouth; and Hogan, the brute, 
stayed on as foreman at the works. 


+ 


Instead of repudiating the name, he 


seemed to take pride in it: 

‘Th’ kid had his nerve wid him, d’ve 
see,” he laughed savagely; “it’s not 
every man that’d speak t’ me like he did, 
ifter I'd swung on him so fair. It’s Pat 
Hogan that can keep you guys k ig 
where you get tf An’ yu'll nor 


ly ] J ir jaw a ta} 
The whistles had just blown at noon, H n 2 A { 
and Hogan and his crew were climbing 
from the shaft. As he turned to go to “Want to get laid off, d’ vu? Sure. 


Doyle’s for his quart of beer, he laughed An’ here’s something fer y’u to get over, 
again, sourly, “ ‘Th’ Brute’s’ me name, _ while y’re doin’ it!” 

an’ don’t y’u be forgettin’ it!” Che “something” was a swing which 
That he himself had not forgotten it, caught Carter just above his belt ; a muf 


was clear when,that afternoon, “Shorty” fled, gasping cry, an odd rasp, which only 
Carter, blue and shaking with a chill, “Shorty” heard, and Carter’s thin body, 


reeled toward him: queerly doubled, flew backward, to fall 
“I’m that sick, Pat Hogan,” said the heavily and lie quiet where it fell. 

little man, “T’ve got to get laid off to get Carter had -not been to college and he 

me home a bit.” had never seen a football field. After 
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oming off the table at the hospital, he 


said something to one of the doctors, a 
< was sent to tn telel mone, and ( el 
} 
- r rt } -| 
e superintendent at the works 


inutes later, Hogan stood in t] 
desk 


before the superintendent’s 
“Did you’ say ninety irs?”’ the su 


doll 
] 


erintendent asked Flannery, the tim 


per, at his side. 


‘Ninety dollars,” repeated Flannery 


ind Miss Shannon, the head clerk, made 
out a ¢ ] ( k. 


[he superintendent pushed it through 


the Ww cket 
‘That’s in full, Hogan,” he said. 
Chere was color in the superintend 


ent’s usually pallid face 

Hogan’s was purple 
givin’ me my time?” he de 
manded, hoarsely. 

“(mn account of Carter,” said the su 
perintendent. “And, if he brings suit, it 
will be against us, and I imagine that, as 
we'll be But, 
superintendent 


your liable. 


employers, 
4 1 
mind 


vou, Hogan,” the 
leaned forward, “if the sticks 


Court 


into us. we’re coming back at you.” 
Then, in the same breath, “Get out of 
here ! 

“Come outside wan moment, will 
v'u2”’ Hogan breathed softly, his biceps 
swelling, his fists clenched until the con 


traction left the fingers colorless 


Then, seeing 


declined, he slivered the check 


that his invitation was 
between 
rods 


and threw the 


his iron hands, wrenched aside the 
barred the wicket, 
bits of paper in the other’s face: “Y’u go 
‘ ae and turned 
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which 
said, slowly, 
leisurely away. 

At the door, he bit the end from a ci 
sar, lighted it under the ‘‘No Smoking” 
sign, and flipped a hot match back upot 
the polished desk. 

‘All of ye kin go,” he added, then 
swung out of the office and away. 

Thus Hogan, “the Brute,’ had 
and was no longer foreman. 
realized it until the next 
usual hour, he in 
Then, 


“oot 
his time,”’ 
He hardly 
morning when, at the 
stinctively started 
it came back to him. 
“Aw. w’at t’ell!’’ he 
and strode 
Chen, remembering that he 


} 


» 7 
tor the Works. 





laughed roughly, 


out to look for another job. 
had never 
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iad a day’s vacation in his life, he went 


back to his room, put on a dark, ready 
made suit and hard hat, and again went 
11 


Phe soft air blew gratefully upon 
neck, and he spent the morn- 
ing idly on one of the benches in the 
park. 

hat afternoon he smoked on the 
wharves along the water-front. But idle 
ness soon palled on him: he did not 
understand the work the men, were do 
ing, and it seemed purposeless. How dif 
ferent his almost every big 
structure of the city, one could see the 
product of his hands. His work? It 
was his no longer. It was lost to him, 
though it was there. 

“Aw,” he growled. 

But this time he did not laugh. 

Unaccountably tired and restless, he 
took his supper at the nearest restaurant, 
and, at eight o’clock, he went to Doyle’s 
saloon to meet the men when they came 
in from the works. 

“Mr. Hogan, foreman of the Caldwell 
Iron Works.” said the bartender. intro 
ducing him to a stranger, the only other 
in the saloon. ‘‘How’s it going?” 
without waiting for the order, he 
under the faucet of a 


s opened 


was! In 


man 
and, 
held L St hooner 


] 


Keg, 
“Whiskey!” was the only answer in a 
voice which startled the bartender and 


drove the stranger from the room 


“‘Another,’’ demanded Hogan a mo- 
ment later, “in a glass,” for the men 
from the works had come in and greeted 


him half-heartedly. 


At length, Mulqueen came over. 

“They’re telling Carter’s bad,” he 
said in a lowered voice. 

“What d’ I care!” 

After that no one spoke to him. 

Glued to the damp bar, his huge head 
drawn hatefully in until his short neck 
seemed to have disappeared between his 
heavy shoulders, Hogan continued to 
pour down the cheap whiskey. 

At eleven o’clock the other men went 
home: but it was long after midnight 
when, with a steadiness which was fright 
ful, considering the quantity he had ab- 
sorbed, he passed without speaking out 
into the night. 


was the answer. 


Be hadi eed - 
a a 


———- 


a 
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Che next night, and the next, and 
still the next, it Was the same. 
On the fourth day Mulqueen went 


I » l t 

“How's t oS oO t th’ works?’ 
Hi Gan as ds ly 

©. KK,” said t I ut it’s about 
Cartel | V say i s r¢ ‘ 

Mulqu verted his eyes from the 
I rs unshaven tact 

“Aw, ”’ the latter began, but he 
did not finish the phrase. Instead: “’S 


ta wile ‘“ e ask l. ind Mul juee! 
looking away, clid not see the expression 


that had come into Hogan’s eves. 


lot of kids.” 
“Where d’s he hang his sign out ? 


Carson Street, last house; that littl 


‘The Massachusetts General.” 

Hogan made no reply, but, that after 
noon. a big man with ready-made, dark 
suit. unbuttoned to disclose a gnarled, 
hairv neck, confronted the house physi 
cian at the “General.” 

“Friend o’ Carter’s,” he announced. 
“Don’t savy nothin’ to him, but how’s he 
feelin’ ? 

[he young doctor returned the vis- 
itor’s gaze admiringly, for he was a 
crank on anatomy. Then, when the ques 
tion was repeated: 


} 


“Oh, he’s in bad shape. You see, a man 
with little bones like his wasn’t meant 
to stand that sort of thing. Now, if it 
had been yours—” 

And the young doctor laughed. 

Again the big man’s eves had the look 
which Mul 
thin’ he’s needin’, that he hasn’t got?” 
he asked. 

“No. Our equipment 
looking round a bit comp 


later, after he’s up—he says he's got a 


ueen had not seen: ‘“Any- 


is very fair,” 
lacently. “But 
family dependent on him and must go 
right back to work, but he ought to take 
six weeks off and rest up a bit. Yes, he 
ought to take a month at the very least.” 

From a torn pocket a big hand brought 
a roll of bills. “That'll do it. Tell him 
any lie you like.” 

And, before the young doctor had re 


covered. the big man was through the 
gate and walking up the street 

“T’ll be blowed,” said the young doc- 
tor gravely. 
The big man said nothing, but went 
alone to lunch at a dirty café on Com 


mercial Street. 


Things were going smoothly at the 
works. Courtney had gone in as foreman, 
and, though he showed lack of experi 
ence in handling the men, their relief at 
being rid of Hogan was still on them. 
and they obeved him willingly. 


Carter, the “Shorty,’’? sunburned and 


heavier by twenty pounds than he had 


ever been, was back, telling long tales 
of his experience: 

‘An’ say,” he laughed, “it was worth 
it! They trun me onto a bed, after they'd 
set me ribs, an’ it was that cool an’ white 
I didn’t know what to do with it! 

‘An’ I stays here?’ [ asks a guy what 
was dressed in white linen, like the ‘bar 
keeps’ an’ barbers, an’ a girl in the same, 


] 
| 
| 


what wore a cap. ‘Sure,’ says the young 
feller. ‘Sure,’ says the girl. An’ I done 
it—fer three weeks, an’ they told me 
th’ city pays fer it. 

“Then, though I hadn’t ast it. they 
yimme a big room all to meself, an’ | 
stayed there by me lonely, with th’ young 
feller an’ th’ girl. 

“Does all th’ men what comes here 
have a room like this?’ I asks. 

““No,’ says the young feller, ‘but you 
do,’ and I meant to ask him why, but | 
forgot. 

“Then, when I was ready to get out, 
the young guy comes over, ‘Feelin’ pretty 
peckish ?’ says he. An’ I didn’t know what 
he meant, but I told him I was feelin’ 
good. 

Then,’ says he, ‘you’re ready fer th’ 
next course o’ treatment.’ An’ what d’ye 
think he said: fer me an’ th’ wife an’ 
kids to go to a place he told me, an’ 
not to come back until he said I could. 
‘A vacation,’ he called it, an’ we went. 
an’ it was fine, you bet, down in th’ 
country, to a big farm-house, an’ that 
farmer must ’a’ been ‘fixed,’ fer though 
we was there six weeks, he wouldn’t take 
a blamed cent.” 

The men looked at each other: “Light- 
































"Does all th’ men what « 
headed,” was the general verdict; but 
they congratulated him none the less. 

(n the next morning, the whole crew 
started on a big sewer contract in At- 
lantic Avenue. 

It was a rush order and day and night 
they worked feverishly in the great hole, 
while the traffic of the city passed and 
repassed above their heads. 

Promptly each morning they lowered 
themselves into this silent corridor which 
they were to line with brick and cement 
and stone, and walked, by the light of 
their lamps, to their places at the other 
end. Drenched to the skin, they were, 
each morning now, for what seemed an 
interminable storm had come. But they 
worked on, light-hearted, for their own 
hands had made the great tube tight and 
drv. 

So, the gale howled on, bending the 
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re have a room like thi 
back before its ever growing 
strength, and then, without warning, the 
wind whipped round until it brought in 
from the sea a fog of horizontal rain, 
for, up from the far southward, all off 
its orbit, had whirled an East Indian 
hurricane. 

At Doyle’s saloon, a big man was lying 
in a half-drunken doze. 

He had lain there all day, without 
speaking, unaddressed. 

He now spent most of his time at 
Doyle’s, for he was an “unemployed.” 

Company after company had _ sent 
agents to him, promising whatever salary 
he wanted, for his experience and driving 
power, but he threw their offers back at 
them. 

His heart was with his memory—back 
at the works, where he had once been 
foreman. 


trees 
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be irst 5] L¢ lil\ 1i¢ yearnl oly he 
had ar | the movements of his old 
o | n y got the sewe1 n 
t! it ag st e universe 
tl it hims« r t t g that 

clr ) iwa\ 
Day lay out, he nd s steps 
gy tow rd the great Tube \ 
w ft re eae time to I tt 
lot nye that had come now to be 
sheer homesickness bidding fair to break 
m dow hen again to Doyle’s, seek 
¢ the oblivion which, it seemed, even 
the alcohol denied. Rough, unwashed, 
inkempt. a remnant of his former self, 
only the iron strength of his body car 
ried him along. A giant existing, not 


il ve. he s¢ emed., And, for the woe whi h 


enawed his vitals, anguished, he tried 
to s] ep 
()n the second day ot the great storm 
something awakened him. Doyle, who 
id gone to the cellar, ran up the stairs. 
Want vou to see something,” he cried 
shakin the recumbent figure good 


naturedly. “Look there,” pointing down 
stairs, “they’s water enough to swim!” 

How deep 2” the big man asked idly ; 
then, he ste pped down into it. As he did 
so, a drop splashed to his lips, and he 
tasted it. 

“Doyle. it’s salt water,” he said 

‘And that means 

‘It means.” began Hogan dully, then: 
“My God, it means the tide!” 

“Well, I d n't see as « 

But the b man did not hear. He 
had wrenched loose the street door, shiv 
ering the lock, and was away, leaving the 
sidewalk for the empty street, his face, 
alreadv awash as the deck of an heeling 
racer, set toward those who knew not of 
what he knew—the /ide. 

Down in the great tube, eight feet in 
diameter, a block long and forty feet 
underground, the men were working, 
cheerfully unconscious of the heightening 
storm: unconscious, too, of a tiny stream 
of water. which had filtered in through 
from somewhere and was creeping to 
ward them laboriously from the long 
tunnel’s open end. 

After a little time, this stream was 
not so thin or so deliberate; it gurgled 


softly as it came 


Even then, it was some time before 
anyone noticed it; “Shorty” Carter was 


the first: he dropped his hoe, and. on 


recovering hd he nane le wet 
A few moments later, Connoley, climb 
ing down for another hod, cursed water 
hic] i! t] | ae I tl e big pipe, 


Which, Il t 1) Ul ~ 
came over his shoes. He grunted of it 
to Foley, who stacked his load, and 
Foley told the next hod-man, who hap 
pened to tell Courtney of the stream. 

At the words, the new foreman sprang 
down from the platform into the swift 
swash below, stared once behind him and 
then in the direction from which it came. 
and something in his manner drew their 
eyes ; and thus it was that, almost at the 
same instant, they saw the combing 
green wall that, like a race-horse, was 
bearing down upon them. The press of 
the great waters had been too much for 
the old sewer above, which had _ burst 
open, letting in the avalanche of the sea! 

They knew that their only chance was 
to meet and pass through this on-coming 
flood and win the air-shaft at the open 
end, before the water backed. roof deep, 
in this prison which their own hands had 
made so fast and strong, and, as one 
man, they sprang to reach the distant, 
open end, in time. 

Before they had gone a quarter of the 
way, the water had risen to their knees: 
another thirty yards and it was half-way 
to their hips. Their panic grew wilder. 
Each thought the others were holding 
him, and their struggles turned from de- 
fense to attack. Then madness, and mé- 
lee! Half of them lost their lights, and 
darkness and horror enveloped them. 

On they rushed. The water would be 
deepest at the air-shaft, but air was there. 
sweet air which they could suck into the 
laboring vacuums which their lungs had 
become. 

Half way to it the water was at their 
waists, cutting their progress down to 
the slowest walk, and urging them to 
more merciless combat and costlier de 
lays. And seeing this Courtney made 
one last effort to bring them back under 
his control. 

“Steady! We’ve time to make it if 
we give ourselves the chance! Stop fight- 
ing, Martin!” 
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He clutched a striking maniac, was 
mself struck, yet still cried: 
“Steady! For God’s sake steady! If 


(he water sprang suddenly to the 
eas Ore ke oO | Is Coat, nad His roice 
breast-] { of Nils Coa ind | vol 


= 929 , 
blew out like a candle i 


n ile of wind. 
And, each for himself, doomed by them 


1 


“The end,” the new foreman was say 


! rubbling 


above the I 


ng weakly, when 
thunder of the flood, a roar echoed, and 
i shout, deep-chested, resonant as burly 
Neptune’s bellow. rose again: 

“Vu'll walk in twos, away from the 


} 


center, an’ keep steady, or, by Heaven, 


I'll break y’u as ve come!”’ 
And to them, away from the air 
shaft and safety. came a savage, tower 


1 


ing mass: in the light of the lantern 
which he had fastened on his head they 
saw him. knew him, loved him, loved 
the bulk and passion and profanity of 

-Hogan, Pat Hogan, who bore the 
name, “the Brute.” 

How had he come to them ? \ dis 
abled policeman at the head of the air- 
shaft might have told them that 

\ raging bear of a man, he said, had 
burst through the cordons, answering 
his warning with a blow. 

“They’re down there,”’ had come back 
on the wind, ‘an’ I’m goin’ to get ’em 
out!” 

Chen a splash as of a great frog into 
his own element, and the receding glim 
mer of his lantern told that he had gone. 


But of this the men who faced him 
in that hell-hole neither asked nor cared: 
enough that, grim, savage, dominant. 
Hogan had come to them. A club. as 
thick as his great arm, he swung loosely, 
and beside it, as ready and terrible, 
clenched a knotted fist; steam rose from 
his wide shoulders; perspiration, wrung 
from him by his haste, almost gushed 


from him, but his eyes were hard with 
purpose, his breast quivering with ire. 
‘In twos, wan on each side! Ih’ 
shortest to th’ front, lock-step ! An’ if 
any makes a break Now, an’ don't 


hurry !” 

So, they followed him. 

When the water sluiced to his shoul 
ders, he spoke without looking back : 
“V"u ’ll pass me ‘Shorty’ Carter!’ 

It was done, and “the Brute” bore the 
“Shorty” on his back. Half-walking, 
half-swimming, they followed blindly, 
vet keeping the line and step as he had 
ordered them, until a thousand welcomes 
met them at the air-shaft; ropes were 
thrown to them; one by one, they were 
drawn up, the last to come a big man 
who bore a small man on his head. 

In the half light of the lashing rain 
the superintendent and Courtney caught 
his spent body in their arms. 

“Vou’ll come back to the works, Pat 
Hogan,” the superintendent could only 
whisper. 

Reeling, “the Brute’ looked at him 
with a grin, then, as he fainted: 

“Sure, I’ll come.” he said. 


Barry 


BY CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


H, pshaw!” said my husband, in the 
cheerful tone that husbands use 
when “pshawing” at their wives’ fears 
“Every girl lives through it—same as 
measles and chickenpox; seems to be a 
regulation part of their bringing-up.”’ 
“Ves”? [ retorted in the cutting tone 


that wives use when they think they’ve 


“sot one on” their husbands. “It’s a regu- 


lation part of your growing-up—you 
men—to see that we do live through it!” 

“You know you lived through your 
siege of it before you ever saw me,” he 
replied—which wasn’t nice of him, for 
it was a not-too-covert reference to the 
number of my affairs before I was mar- 
ried. 

My eyes flashed, and I was about to 
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make a very tart, almost a sour retort, 
when he intercepted me. 

“Thank goodness!”’ he exclaimed, as 
if the thanks were a part of the speech 
preceding. 

He looked so charming as he said it, 
and kissed me so gallantly when I pre- 
tended to be unappeased, that he made 
me glad ‘all over again” and for the 
thousandth time, that I had lived through 
my eruption of melancholy idealisr> be 
fore I ever saw him, and that no fever 
of it had ever fretted our fine comrade- 
ship. I recalled the several successive 
men who had given the shocks to my 
“up in the clouds” romance, and | was 
deeply glad that none of them had had 
a real enough hold on my affections to 
survive the shock. 

“But with Nelly and Neddy,” I was 
thinking, “I believe it’s different—” 

“What is it you want to do with 
Nelly ?” 

Peyton asked me—just as I had known 
from the beginning of our talk he was 
going to do. (Nelly is my younger sis 
ter, and her heart had just been broken 
—temporarily, I knew; permanently, she 
felt sure. ) 

“T want to take her away—far away, 
where everything will be new to her, 
and see if I can’t help her to get another 
point of view.” 

“And what’s to become of the point of 
view you've spent two strenuous years 
adjusting me to? Suppose I lose it, when 
vou’re ‘far away, where everything will 
be new 2’ Or suppose you lose yours, and 
when you come back to me, mine that 
I’ve had such difficulty in acquiring, 
wont suit you any more?” 

I suppose he thought I hadn’t consid- 
ered that—not my changing, of course, 
but Azs—but I had! I hadn’t, however, 
been married for two years to so little 
purpose as to tell him I knew I wasn’t 
going to change. If I could make him 
believe that—and I almost think I could, 
[’m “that persuasive !”—I might as well 
go “away—far away” and never come 
back again: for Peyton wouldn’t have 





the smallest particle of interest in a wife 
who couldn’t change, and I thank my 
stars I know it! So I pretended to ignore 
what he said about me. 
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“I'll drive a bargain with ‘Neddy,” I 
said. “If I take Nelly away and try to 
make her see that he isn’t the worst man 
living—as she now thinks he is—I guess 
it’s as little as he can do to come around 
once in a while and size up your ‘point 
of view’—and notify me if he sees it get- 
ting feo unscrupulous.” 

“And what about 
sisted. 


yours?” he per- 

“Well,” I consoled him, “if 1 spend 
my time trying to get Nelly to put up 
with Neddy, I reckon it ought to keep 
me in good training for putting up with 
you.” 

‘““Thanks—much obliged,” said Pey- 
ton, in a droll, drawling tone. ‘‘Coming 
or going, it seems to be ‘up to me.’ That’s 
what I get for being married. Ned isn’t 
married yet—and everything’s up to 
Nell, everybody jumps on her. If she 
had half good sense she’d marry Ned, 
and then everybody’d jump on him if 
he didn’t run a pattern factory of dis- 
creet behavior.” 

‘“Nobody’ll ever ‘jump on’ Ned for 
anything—more’s the pity!” I replied. 
“Unless Nell does—and I don’t know 
whether |’m wise or unwise in trying to 
bring her to the point where she’s willing 
to join the majority and take Ned just 
as he is. A little ‘jumping on’ might be 
the best thing in the world for Mister 
Neddykins.”’ 

“Oh, pshaw!” said my husband. 

“Well, when you use a clinching ar- 
gument like that,’”’ I answered, “‘it leaves 
me absolutely nothing to reply.” 

If you are very young and “very un 
married,” you will probably conclude 
from all this that Peyton and I are not 
an ideally happy couple. But if you are 
half of an ideally happy couple, your 
self, you'll know from the way we talk, 
how perfect our mutual un lerstanding is. 
Nelly doesn’t know; but Nelly has a 
lot to learn. And it is be-ause I am so 
happy that I wanted Ne‘'y to be—to 
learn the secret of it before she lost Ned. 

Peyton understood. All this argument 
was just by way of making life interest- 
ing. He was as tenderly concerned about 
Nelly as IT was; I knew that perfectly. 
He didn’t want to see her happiness 
“go smash,” as he expressed it, and he 
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was willing, more than willing, not only 
to let me go “far away,” but to make 
everything easy tor me to go, and to 
make Nelly’s trip a present to her. 

He was, as a matter of fact, so “dear” 
about doing anything for us helping 
us to plan, getting everything possible 
for our comfort, writing to people he 
knew along the way to look out for us 
that it took every bit of my sisterly de 
votion to Nelly to keep me from refusing 
to budge an inch with her and her in 
jured feelings. But, of course, I didn’t 
tell Peyton that. It doesn’t do to spoil 
a good husband. 

So | was Spartan, or Stoic, or what 
ever the most heroically repressive thing 
is, at the station, until after the train 
pulled out. Nelly said I was heartless. 
But she looked surprised when | peeked 
through the curtains of her berth about 
half an hour after she had gone easily 


to sleep—with her broken-heart—and 
said: 

‘I’ve got to come in with you, Nell 
—I’m—I’m homesick.” 

And I cried, softly, in her arms most 
all night—while she slept 

‘(Gracious sakes!” I said in t 
ing, dabbing my wan face with Farina 


he morn- 


cologne. “I’d hate to have Peyton know 
this.” 

‘I should think you’d love to have 
him know it,” observed Nelly, severely. 

She is not one to keep her mental 
anguish from the knowledge of her be- 
loved. 

“No, indeed!” I cried. “Catch me ‘set- 
ting up’ my husband in that way!” 

But I guess some of my homesickness 
must have kind of “seeped into” the 
eight-page letter I wrote Peyton that 
day on the train; for in the reply to it 
I got in California, he said : 


Sorry you were so homesick that 
first night; but at least you had Nelly 
to cry on—while I—! 

Just like a man! If there’s any suffer 
ing going on, he’s bound to claim the 
most abysmal depths. 


Perhaps you have guessed the delin 
quency of Ned. But in case you haven't, 
maybe I’d better say in explanation that 


Ned—who had been Nell’s fiancé, until 
just before Christmas—was an alto 
gether charming young gentleman who 
ought never to have been trusted to hold 
up his end of things in a rather long 
engagement. Nell should have married 
him within a month after he asked her 

within a fortnight would have been 
better. 

‘And have repented at leisure,” do 
[ hear you say? Not at all—or, that is, 
not more than Nelly would inevitably 
repent any marriage, nor much more than 
the average girl mistrusts, from time to 
time, that she ought to have waited till 
she was “a little more sure.’’ And Neddy 
is so perfect/y charming when you have 
made up your mind to him—to take him 
and love him and enjoy him just as he 
is—that in the times between her mis 
givings, Nell would have been deli 
ciously happy. One can’t avoid the bumps 
and jars of life, with any kind of a 
paragon that ever was invented; and a 
pretty good kind of a partner to be tied 
to for life is one of the kind that ‘“‘makes 
up” handsomely 

But it’s pretty hard, when people have 
told you all vour life that if ever a girl 
deserved a Perfect Man, you are that 
girl—and when you've thought that 
Providence had actually made one for 
you and brought him to your feet—to 
discover that, after all, he has a flaw. 

I don’t suppose it’s Nelly’s fault half 
so much as the fault of all of us who 
have adored her since she was_ born, 
that with all her beauty and sweetness 


and goodness, she is a little hard, a little 
exacting, a little—quite a little—uncom 


promising. I daresay we all helped her 
to it. But here she was, at twenty-two, 
likely to spoil her life because of her 
unyieldingness. And perhaps it was be 
cause I realized how I had helped to 
make her as she was, that I felt so ur 
gently called upon to help her “read 
just.” But I had to do it, mind you, 
without mentioning Neddy’s name! That 
was Nelly’s stipulation when she con 
sented to come away. And she had a 
queer little way with her—a queer little 
look in her lovely eyes—a queer little ex- 
pression lurking in the corners of her 
adorable mouth—that I knew of old. 
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She meant to show Someone—how soo! 

a girl of spirit could forget a trifling 
man! 

Well, we started for California with 
the Easterner’s usual vagueness of des- 
tination and intention. The through train 
took us to Los Angeles, and a kind Provi- 
dence crossed our path with that of some 
one seemed to know that Santa 
Barbara was the place for us. I can’t 
even remember, now, who that some one 
but I’ve often wondered if he 
knew of Barry! If he did, though, he 
never mentioned him as one of the at- 
tractions—which very tactful of 
him, leaving us to discover Barry for 
ourselves. 

He was on the beach the first morning 
we went down there to explore, and he 
an almost immediate attraction 
to Nelly. She had bought some candy 
in the pavilion, and we were eating it 
when he fisst noticed us. He came over 
and sat down near us and looked at us 
with such cheerful expectancy that Nell 
fou.id herself offering him some of the 
candy as a matter of course. There was 
nothing of the beggar about him; he 
just seemed to feel sure that no one, 
new friend or old, could have anything 
nice without wishing him to share it. And 
the way he accepted his share was some- 
thing handsome to see. 

Nelly looked at me, amusement shin- 
ing in her eyes, and I looked at Nelly. 
He stayed with us all morning, and made 
himself so charmingly agreeable that 
we felt real reluctance in leaving him to 
go in for luncheon. He went with us 
as far as the entrance to the hotel 
grounds, and there we excused ourselves, 
telling him we were glad to have made 
his acquaintance and that we hoped to 
see him again. He assured us that the 
pleasure and the hope were mutual— 
and went on his way. 

“Did you ever,’ commented Nelly, 
as we watched him cross the wide street 
and start back down the boardwalk to- 
ward the Plaza, anyone 
friendliness was so instantly captivat- 
ing?” 

‘““Well—not often,” I admitted. 

“T wonder where he lives,” she went 
on as we strolled up the flower-bordered 


W ho 


Was ; 


Was 


showed 
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walk toward the hotel, ‘‘and who his 
‘folks’ are. He doesn’t seemed burdened 
with any responsibilities. He looks to me, 
this minute, more as if he were going 
back to the beach for further enjoyment 
than if he were going soberly home to 
lunch.” 

“He feels sure, doubtless, that some 
one will share luncheon with him on 
the beach,” I, said. “Some one always 
does with his kind.” 

But Nelly didn’t quite like this sug- 
gestion. She said nothing, but I could 
tell from her manner what she was think- 
ing. She had been flattered by his coming 
straight to her in that frank, friendly 
way of his. She believed strongly in in- 
stinct—as stubbornly unreasoning per- 
sons are obliged to do, or to say they do 
—and she was sure there was something 
about the encounter of the morning that 
more than mere chance—or mere 
confectionery. And I noticed that when 


was 


she left the luncheon-table she carried 
away some macaroons and other small 
cakes. 


“He might have missed his lunch,” 
she said; “it was late when we came in.” 

“T doubt it,” I said dryly. 

Nelly flushed. She was annoyed at my 
attitude, but she said nothing. 

He was not in sight along the beach 
beyond the boardwalk, nor at the Plaza, 
nor on the crowded little strip of sand 
near the pavilion where most of the 
bathers and waders and shore-idlers con- 
gregate. 

Nelly walked on and I 
pace or two behind. 

“Let’s see what’s beyond 
said, indicating Sunset Rock. 

So we climbed along the little low sea 
wall, and through the natural gateway 
between Sunset Rock and the cliff be 
hind it, and were delighted to find our 
selves on that great beach with 
its long, long stretch of combing break- 
ers, its sheer-rising cliffs, and its white, 
kelp-strewn sands. 

At first we thought we had the whole 
beach to ourselves ; but a second look re- 
vealed a picnic party close up under the 
shelter of the cliffs, their luncheon out- 
spread before them, and no member of 
the little group more animated, more 


followed a 


here, she 


wide 
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restiu Ss ittentl t me il, 
t } T TT ie d r tive nor a 
\\ . Nelly hi ne pleas 
intly over t us and seemed glad to 
von the kers. Nelly flashed mé 
1 triumphant look, but | pretended to 
) gazing t to sea. Out of the corn 
{ my eye, t ug | oticed that he a 
ted Nelly’s macaroons without pro 
st nd als that w ( id eaten 
m. he left. and re ned t p 1 


‘Your friend is a testimonial to 
+ ta 
Santa Barbara appetite,’ I said to Nelly 


+}, } ) ‘ | ] . 
as we moved on down the beach. 1O] 
yours grows as good - 


‘T think it will, if I spend much time 


on these sands, she answeret 


‘And with your friend,” I adde 


We called him “Barry” because the 
name seemed to fit him, and we didn’t 
know what his real name was—we never 
inquired, nor did he ever ask ours. He 
seemed entirely content to confine his 
acquaintance with us to such times as we 

} : - ] 


Less 


ippeared on the beach in more or 
evident search for him, and he never pre 
sumed to accompany us further than the 
entrance of the hotel grounds, nor to 
hover about waiting for us to emerge. 
He was delicate, I had to admit, even 
if he was not bashful. 

‘I know he has Irish blood,” | said, 
“and it wouldn’t surprise me to learn 
that his mother had been on the stage. 
In one short lifetime he could never have 
icquired all that easy charm. He must 
have inherited it.”’ 

‘I believe,” said Nelly warmly, “you 
doubt his sincerity just because he’s 
pleasant to be with.” 

‘He’s pleasant for everybody to be 
with,” I retorted 

“Well! And is that a sign of insin 
ceritv 2? Can’t you conceive a joyous tem 
perament that really likes most every 


body and enjoys being pleasant?” 

‘I can,”’ | answered. “But the ques 
tion is. can I feel unduly flattered when 
a temperament that really likes most 


evetvbody also likes me?” 

“He has his preferences,’ championed 
Nelly. who fully believed that she was 
ne of tiem 


“Of that.” I returned, ‘there can be 


no doubt. But they are numerous. it 
strikes me and vell, worldly.” 


“Why, I never knew you had such a 


hard heart, such a suspicious nature!” 
she cried hotly. “I believe you think he 
likes me solely for what I give him. Why 
should he care for that? There are plenty 


of others only too anxious to woo his 


pleasant company with richer gifts- 
why should he bother about me at all 
unless he likes me 2?” 

‘Because,” I said sagely. “it’s his na- 
ture to ‘bother about’ evervbody. It’s the 
breath of life, to that temperament, to 
be admired, ‘made of,’ fed with lolli 
pops. That’s what makes me so unflat 
tered by it. I know that type—its love 
of captivating is so strong that it just 
can’t let anyone get by unscathed. He 
knows he’s charming, but he wants per- 
petual demonstrations of it.” 

“Nevertheless,” declared Nelly, “I 
find him vastly entertaining—and it’s 
something to be vastly entertained in a 


rather dull world.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “it is—if you don’t 
expect any more.” 

“I don’t,” said Nelly. 

And there the conversation about 
Barry ended, for the time being. 

lo tell the truth we talked about 
Barry a good deal—and never amicably. 
I found him no end of a nuisance, he 
interfered so constantly with my plans. 
For instance, Nell wouldn’t go for a 
long drive up into the mountains to 
Painted Cave—it would take all day. 
and she didn’t think she could ask Barry 


to go 

“You could ask him, all right,’”’ I re 
torted, “but you know he wouldn’t go! 
[t’s no part of his plan for _ erpetual 
enjovment, to leave the beaches and their 
gay life for a whole long day, and go 
poking off up in the mountains with 
you and me.” 

“T don’t care if it isn’t,’ she answered 
with spirit. “I like the beaches better 
myself.” 

‘“——and Barry,” I charged 

‘“—-and Barry!” she- admitted. 

“Then I have nothing to say,” IT fin- 
ished 

And just then I hadn't. 








a ae 








Our evenings we almost always spent 
out of doors, usually on the board walk 
the waves come rolling in, and 
listening to the music of the band in the 
Plaza. Barry never failed to find us and 
to stay with us till we went in. I had 
that his attentions in the even 
undivided. But that, 


wat hing 


to admit 


ing seemed to be 


| reminded Nell. might have been ac 
counted for in our usually having the 
board walk pretty much to ourselves, 


nearly every one else staying in to play 
ridge 

When it rained in the evening and we 
couldn’t go out I found Nelly a restless 
companion. 

‘l wonder if he’s out there,”’ she would 
say, peering vainly from the piazza steps 
into the wet blackness which was accent 
uated rather than 
of electric lights clouded in foggy mois 


dispelled by the rows 


ture. 

‘I don’t believe a little rain keeps him 
such a lover of the open—of 
the sea and the And he 
probably can’t understand why we hug 


in he’s 
: | 
wet. beaches. 


the verandas.”’ 

One night she actually went upstairs, 
changed her light dinner dress for a 
short skirted costume and a sweater, and 
out, in all the rain, to see if 
could find him. I was scandalized, but 
when she was gone so long my fears got 


went she 


the better of my scandalization and | 
had been standing at the top of the 
steps for a full half hovr before she 


appeared her cheeks flushed to a lovely 


pink, her eyes shining, little globules of 
rain glistening in her wind-tossed hair. 
‘“‘He was there!’ she exclaimed as she 


“and so lonesome— 
thankful 
a beauti 


came up the steps, 
so glad to see me | 
enough that I went. We 


ri 


can’t be 

had 

ful time.”’ 
Chat night I wrote to Ned: 


Nelly has so far recovered from 
her suspicion of the joyous tempera- 


ment that she has gone to lengths 
with a joyous temperament here 
which seem to warrant me in telling 
you that if you can come out and 
look after your interests, and come 


soon, you'd better do so 


Ned replied: 


BARRY 
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I’ll be there on Valentine’s day, 
and I’ll take a valentine for you. 

I knew what that meant, and that then 
was about the earliest day after my letter 
him that he could be in Santa 
Barbara. So I wired them on board their 
train: 


reached 


\sk for letter at Los Angeles 
depot. 
Chen | wrote Ned these instructions 


You'll take the eight o’clock train, 
I suppose, and get to Santa Barbara 
at eleven-something. Send my Valen- 


tine and your baggage to the hotel 
(I'll meet you if I can, but I can’t 
promise, if I have Nell to manage) 


and inquire your way to the beach 

It isn’t far from the station, and I'll 

see that Nelly’s there. 

Nelly was there. My Valentine and 
I had a lot to talk about 
strolled down to the beach to summon 
Nelly and Neddy to luncheon. 

It was evident, while yet we were a 
great way off, that things were going to 
be satisfactory very soon, if, indeed, they 
were not so already. When we joined 
them, Nelly and Peyton had quite a 
“falling to”—from the emotional inten- 
sity of which I shrewdly judged (girls 
never get as glad as that over amy brother 
in-law!) that Ned’s chances for a 
charming reconciliation would be excel- 
lent about the time the afterglow 
turning all that wonder-world of Santa 
Barbara into rose and gold and glory 
—and the birds were winging homeward 
across the quiet meadows—and the music 
of the vesper bell was stealing softly sea 
ward from the old Mission to mingle 
with the diapason of the surf upon the 
shore. 

Nell walked with Peyton as we re- 
turned to the hotel and I with Ned. who 
was so happy no one could have helped 


before we 


was 


loving him. 

“You said something about—about 
another fellow,’ he reminded me, his 
face clouding anxiously for a moment. 

“Vou have the other fellow to thank 
for her change of heart,” I 
“The other fellow, and my base duplic- 
ity. But really, I think it was homesick- 
ness for you that made her incline to 
Barry from the first.” 


answered. 
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a 
s this—this Barry now? 
stil] > 

ind down the be n. and 


\ picnic party caught my 


enough, there in its midst 
n trotting 
\ ( ~ a | s | dow 
id it last t 
\ 1 | illy ug 
ess th amusement 
- 
relief 


“Whv—lI thought * he began, hardly 


knowing what to sa\ 


‘T know, | answered, ‘“‘but if vou 


knew Barry vou’d feel about him as we 
do—he’s very human, I assure you, and 
he does remind me an awful lot of you, 


Ned!” 
‘Thanks, awfully.” said Neddy, 


rather dryly 


But he needn't have been so ungrate 


ful. There may have been more splen- 
didly heroic dogs than Barry, but I am 
sure there was never one more zharming 


The Coward 


BY EDITH RICKERT 


f '*When the Princess Steps Down,’’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN 


us thing, how hard it is 
it. Now there 


- 
—t 
f 


of Sam Post. He was per 


ourteen when his turn came to go 
the school bully, Pete Lar 

vas a small boy and he had 

of fighting. He had never 

l scrap before in his life; 

want to fight. He had not even 


Sadie Cleary tweaked her 
intil Pete knocked him 


s chest, and accused him, 


Sam had no show at all. He 


howled for mercy 


of half the school, and Sadie 


weaked no more curls at him. 


went out of her way to 


“Coward! Coward!” and 


lifted his head again at 
| left to begin 


soon after he 
ind-boy. His father, a train 


his work well enough, but 


ht he had acquired a per- 


manent bend in the neck, and had set- 
tled into the habit of looking at the other 
fellow just under the eves. These things 
told against him, as did his undersized 
figure and anamic face; and very early 
in his career it was evident that Sam 
Post was not meant to be a success. 

\fter some years he was promoted to 
be entry-clerk in the wholesale leather 
house where he worked. He trod home on 
wings his first pay-day, planning a rosy 
life for himself and his mother. With 
his ten dollars a week and what she 
made by sewing, and only eighteen dol- 
lars a month rent to pay for their little 
flat, prospects for the future seemed to 
be unlimited 

But Sadie Cleary continued to be his 
thorn. Her parents had inconsiderately 
moved into the flat across the landing, 
while she was still at school, and the 
exasperating miss used to sit and swing 
her feet from the iron rail by the front 
door, in order to fling at him sarcasms 
about his personal appearance and his 
wealth. There was insolence in the very 
way she chewed her gum, and there was 
an incredible ingenuity in her taunts. 

“Say, Sam, Pete Larrigan’s gettin’ 





oes 
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twelve dollars a week,” was her pleasant 
rejoinder, when pride led him to disclose 
his promotion. 

In his soul he cursed Pete Larrigan, 
but lacked courage to say so; he only 
turned red and shuffled away upstairs. 

But there came an unforgettable week 
in his life when its 
whole current was 
changed. 

One night when he 
home, Sadie 
Cleary told him quite 
soberly that her 
mother had found 
that there were too 
many in the family, 
and that was to 
leave school and go to 
live with an aunt in 
Jersey and learn 
dressmaking. 

Sam took the news 


came 


she 


with outward calm; 
but he went into his 
bedroom and _ stood 


on his head for joy 
for a long, long time. 
He was too elated to 


mind even her final 
taunt: 
“Took out for 


yerself when Pete 
Larrigan comes and 
asts for me!” 

Sut before the end 
of the week, Sam 
had forgotten Pete and Sadie herself. 
His mother was stricken helpless with 
paralysis, and he had to show the stuff 
that was in him. 

He managed not so badly, I think, 
for a lad of twenty. Three of his pre- 
cious ten dollars he turned over to Mrs. 
Cleary every Saturday for looking after 
the invalid during his working hours: 
feeding her, dressing her afternoons 
she was again able to sit at the 
window, and keeping her generally 
cheerful. A lodger, who cooked for him 
self, paid half the gent. Furthermore, 
Sam did what he could, or did without. 

His days settled into a sort of order 
without any choice of his own. His 
program might have been docketed: 


when 








They walked off in stiff silence 
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Rise at six and do odd jobs about the 
house; get breakfast and when Mrs. 
Cleary had been drinking, hunt among 
the neighbors for another woman to 
come in and stop for the day; run to 
business in fine weather; take car in bad 
weather; enter leather-goods, 7 :30-12; 


lunch 12-1; enter 
leather-goods 1-6; 
dash home and get 


dinner ; amuse mother 
until 10 o}clock ;: get 
her to bed and tuck 
her in; after that, do 
as you like. Oh— 
during the night, 
sleep with half an 
eye open, ready to run 
for Mrs. Cleary or the 
doctor in case of a 
sudden spell. 
This—ten years of 
it—-may sound mo- 
notonous; yet he had 
his compensations. 


Now and again he 
bought a suit of 
clothes, faced the 


problem of tan shoes 
or black, or wavered 
in a choice of ties. 
He drew books from 
the library for his 
mother and himself. 
He went to a ball- 
game now and then 
on early-closing days ; 
and he treated himself to a_ theatre 
two or three times a year. He even cher 
ished a secret sin, in the form of a 
packet of cheap cigarets, which he 
smoked noon-hours and holidays out- 


doors. His mother could not bear the 
smell of the smoke or the idea of the 
vice. 


And once a week always came Sun 
day—blessed Sunday! He began with a 
shave and a bath and clean clothes; and 
Mrs. Cleary, out of the goodness of 
her heart and for a trifle, allowed him 
to share her cooked dinner. In fine 
weather he walked in the Park and 
looked at pretty girls and happy lovers, 
the only drawback being that they somc- 
times looked at him in turn. In wet 
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OAMhy 


a 


weather it was not so pleasant. He had 
his paper, to be mother 
was rather inclined to the frequent obser 


thought of 


re byrtt } 
sure, DUT DIS 


but 
were 


vation that he nobody 


himself, and that she 


: . 
aead-——wWw nici 


wished she 
was depressing. 

thought 
other 


, 1 
were times when ne 


married all 


the 
erks of his ac juaintance seemed to be 
stat and when he 


dollars a 


ntering upon this 


i 
was raised to twelve week, he 
nsidered hard for three successive fine 
examined criti ally the fa 


met ; but when 


Sundays. He 
of every voung woman he 
ever harbored tl 
ing addresses to any single one, his heart 


bility of mak 


Ee poOssl 


dropped into his toes and he was chilled 


] 
| 
i 


with a deadly fear. 

In such moments, he realized the truth 
of Sadie Cleary’s old taunt and sneaked 
away home, positively relieved to feel 
that he would not have to face the 
for a time. He had sense 


1 
iong 


a 
ordeal 
enough to work it out that his unaided 
salarv would not do for three or more. 
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rhe second Crisis 
life came as 


as the first, 


in DS 
suddenly 
\ hen he well 
over thirty. 
Mrs. Cleary 
downstairs—we 


} ¢ 


Was 


fell 
need 
lot ask why. A fu- 
neral followed and 
Post got permission 
to go. His grief was 
the more sincere in 
that he could not 
_think of a- single 
woman, up or down 
the street, who would 
undertake the job of 
taking care of his 
mother for what he 
could afford to pay. 
He spent three hot 
evenings in a 
search, 


vain 
and on the 
fourth, as he opened 
the door, he blinked, 
jerked off his hat, 
and began to fan 
himself with it vio- 
lently, perceiving a 
curly haired, snub 
nosed young person in black in the rock- 
ing-chair over against his mother. 

“Sam,” said Mrs. Post quite amiably, 
“here’s Sadie Cleary says she don’t mind 
havin’ a try.” 

Sam stared with open mouth. He had 
noticed her at the funeral, of course, 
heavily veiled and occupied with her 
black edged handkerchief; but he had 
not seen her face and did not remember 
that she had had such dimples at school. 

“When you’ve done looking at me,” 
she said sweetly, “we'll talk. Seein’ as 
I’ve got to stay to home anyway for dad 
and the kids, I may as well have some- 
thing on my hands.” 

This the beginning of 
heaven and hell. It was heaven to come 
home tired and find a delicious hot sup- 
per. Sam’s private opinion was that no 
French cook on the globe could do as 
much as Sadie with a Hamburg steak 
or a slice of ham. Again, to see her 
manage his mother without rousing the 
old lady’s temper was a little glimpse of 


was Sam’s 











to lean back in a rock- 


} 


ng-chair and watch her flitting about 
oms and pretend—was the top cir- 

( of bliss 
On the other hand, whenever she 
glanced his way, she gave him the cold 
creeps along his spine; whenever she 


ddressed to him cutting remarks and 
he could find no adequate reply, which 
ippened on an average twice a day, he 
longed to hang himself. And when he 
remembered the taunting words that 
seemed always to hover about her lips, 
how he could not give her the 

lie even so far as to declare the love 
that was eating him up by inches, then 
he suffered the tortures of the con 


demned! 


ind knew 


In a piteous way he attempted to 
gain her favor. He denied himself lunch 
and began to bring home a twenty-five 
cent box of candy every Saturday night. 
He darned his stockings past the point 
of decency in order to buy more ties, 
until one Sunday morning she caught 
him in the act of patching a pair of 
and declared that hereafter 
would look out for that end of the 
business. Then he was so afraid of mak- 
ing her too much work that he saved on 
breakfast and bought socks as well as 
ties. But it became so increasingly diffi- 
cult to keep gay at both ends that he 
welcomed with relief a scolding from her 
on the theme of extravagance, and let his 
accumulate while he saved 
up his cents to buy her a gold locket, 
which she had once given out as the 
dream of her heart. He dared not fill 
the place for a photograph inside, nor 
did she suggest that he do so, though he 
was more tongue-tied than usual when 
she took the gift. 

After that, she was more affable, es- 
pecially Sunday mornings. 

“Tt’s an iligant day,” she would ob- 
serve, brought in his dinner. 
“Are you going to walk in the Park?” 

And while he cleared his throat and 
moistened his lips in a vain effort to ask 
for the pleasure of her company, she 
would stand a moment with her hands 
on her hips and her head on one side, 
giving him every chance, until he lowered 
his eyes and turned away; and then she 


heels, she 


= = 
shabbiness 


] 





when she 
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would flounce out of the room and bang 
the door. 

This went on for some months, 
through the summer, in fact; and one 
fine Sunday in September, the girl tried 
other tactics. 

“l’m going to walk in the Park me- 
self, with my young man; and that’s Pete 
Larrigan what walloped you at school 
—remember ?” 

The bitterness of that remember! 

“And so,” she continued lightly, “as 
Mrs. Bergen’s going to a picnic, ye can 
stay to home and look after your mother 
yourself,” 

Post turned away, choking, unable to 
find a word for himself. He half waited 
for the word “Coward!” to follow; but 


she had the grace to spare him that, save 
by implication. 





He wavered in a choice of ties 
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He spent the after hn in a stat 
shness that alarmed his mother int 
flability ; lh id no idea, of course, 
it across the ten-Loot hall, Sadie lay 
in her little dark bedroom, crying her 


; ; 
ves out! He pictured love-scenes on a 


bench in the Park until he was near 


razy. and vowed that, next Sunday, he 
| “ 
i 


would have a look for himself if e 

| rl 

\ccordingly, secured the help of 
Mrs. Bergen, and, himself unperceived, 
discovered the very scemn that he had 
lreaded to find. It would seem that 
Sadie, driven desperate by her damp 
Sunday at me, this time had actually 


ummoned Pete Larrigan; and he was 
Ing DY her side. very much at his 
ise, with his arm thrown carelessly 
over the back of the bencl 

With a droop of the head, Sam 
sneaked quietly away. He almost fancied 


lat he heard a fresh voice pipin aiter 


lim, ‘Mister Post,’’ but he would not 
look back to se 

For three successive Sundays he re 
ained at home and had no knowledge 


how Sadie spent her afternoons. When 
tripped in with his dinner, he fol 


lowed her about with eves that hungered, 







Pete Larrigan sat alone 


but not for the food; and after she had 
gone, sarcasms flowed freely to the tip 
of his tongu 

His mother, who was a shrewd woman 
and not unobservant, said to him, on the 
second Sunday: 

“Why ever don’t you be sometimes 
takin’ Sadie Cleary out for a walk ?” 

“She wouldn’t go,.”’ answered Sam, 
the image of Pete Larrigan in_ his 
sloomy eyes 

His mother said no more at the time, 
but the following Sunday, she began 
without preambl 

“Tf Sadie Cleary was to come and live 
with us reg’lar, you’d save your three 
dollars a week anyway, and that would 
just about keep her, I guess.” 

Sam felt himself turning hot and 
prickly all over, and left the room. He 
sat on the edge of his bed for many 
minutes afte that. shaking over the bare 
possibility of such a thing. 

Ihe fourth Sunday, Mrs. Post stepped 
out boldly with her scheme. 


1g 


“It’s a fine day,” said she, as Sadie put 
the boiled dinner on a tray before her, 
and tucked the napkin into her neck. 


“Why don’t you and Sam go out for a 


= 
’ 


walk in the Park together 2?” 

“T don’t mind,” says Sadie, tossing her 
head, ‘“‘but Sam’s afraid to ast me!” 

“Tl aint either!” burst from Sam. 

Then his soul fell into his boots at his 
own daring. 

Somehow, it seemed to be understood 
without more words between them, that 
they should meet on 
the landing as soon as 
Sadie had washed the 
dinner dishes. And 
after he had kicked 
away a good deal of 
paint from the top 
railing, she appeared, 
in a wonderful hat 
covered with bobbing 
black cherries. 

[ hey walked off to 
gether in a stiff si- 
lence that Sam could 
not and Sadie would 
not break; hence, it 
lasted almost un- 
cracked until they had 
































with folded arms and his hat 
tipped very much over his 
eyes. He looked as if Sadie’s 
treatment had been having a 
bad effect on his temper. It is 
possible that he had sat wait 


that 


} } —_— 
ng on same bench for 
three successive Sundays, 

neat ; 
while she had been dampenin 


her pillow with tears over th 
perve rsity of fate. 

Sam collapsed abruptly on 
the other end of the bench, for 
the simple reason that his legs 
refused to bear him up longer. 


After a 


sade sat 


moment’s hesitation, 


down between the 


two, with a slance both 


wary 


ways 
Sam affected an interest in 
blowing along 


while he 


the dry leaves 
the asphalt, won 

dered how to escape with ease 

' Suddenly he felt, rather 
than saw, that Larrigan had edged nearet 
and flung an arm round Sadie’s waist. 


1 


She had no 


and dignity. 


need to scream and slap 
sudden whirl] 
landscape, and in the 
middle of it, a small man dancing up and 
down with clenched 
brought down in turn on a rubicund nose, 
with a shrill: “I'll teach you.” 

“You will, will you?” said big Larri 


gan, 


as she did. The re 


and 


Was a 
blur on the 


fists, which he 


1, staggering to his feet. 
hen they rolled over and over on the 
pavement, in a mixture that broke all 
the rules invented. 
From the Post had no 
and claw and 
let himself be pommeled. But this he did 


beginning, 
He could only kick 


h 
Snow. 


gasped Larrigan, sitting 


he only spat, as well as he could 
for blood. The other went at him again. 


By this time Sadie’s shrieks had drawn 
a crowd and somebody had rung up the 
patrol. 

“Enough?” growled Larrigan, amid 
cries of “Shame!” and “Let the little 


r 11 Wo 
feller go. 


THE COWARD 








> zave him a playful st 


Iwo or three 
of interfering, 


men were on the point 
when Post lifted and 
wagged a feeble head, with a spluttered, 
“T’ll teach you yet.” and fell back life- 
less. 

Then Sadie her knees beside 
him, regardless of danger. 

“He’s dead!” she wailed. “Oh, you 
brute! You’ve killed him! You shall hang 
for this!” 

When Larrigan reluctantly removed 
his great weight from the small limp 
frame, she bent over and tried to wipe 
away the blood, sobbing: 

“Oh, Sam, I always knew you wasn’t 
no coward at heart! I truly did!” 

But Sam had nothing to say. 

They took him home in the patrol, and 
they let Sadie go too, to hold his hand, 
though he didn’t know it. 

And when the doctor had come and 
bandaged him up and discovered that his 


fatal, Sadie returned 
] 


Was On 


were not 
from putting his mother to bed early, 
for the shock to her nerves; and the 
whole blessed Sunday twilight was be 
fore them. 

She went over to him as he 


wounds 


sat in the 
rocking-chair, looking and smelling like 
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tres 1 ed \ | ind you fi OI Ss ended jovously. 

t son S rf s she | s | I didn’t give and 

lo s knee, w h was njured I wisht | idn’t a-give in the first time. 

| laid r don his shoulder (also I wouldn't een afraid no more. But 

' I fit for you s o ind I'd tak« 
s | I \ said—« it again a lt s over! But | 


is kids at s ol together: and I know _ think as vou’ll have me, after all!” 
done t! for me to-day b ise—”’ She gave him a playful shove that 
here she stu No really modest girl made his headache thump and his heart 
thrill. 
He turned his good eve upon her and “You goose!” said she, “Didn’t you 
ind at irm whit which to draw her never guess: Chat’s what | took to 
St S ssed: “Sadie, I was coming here for.’ Oh, but you was a 
av l COW ird irter ill. | cuess !”’ 
‘Hsh!” s 1 sl] | t aint bein’ n Then sl hugged him 
ward. Vou didn’t give in—that’s what ; “No, you aint—vyou aint” 


With the American Consul 





BY SUSAN GLASPELL 
? 
; QO! this zs the office of the American tailored American suit and self-respect- 
q Consul, isn’t it?” ing linen collar, “you were seeing the 
Ti And a bewildering being, who in the’ consul about something? 
a first dazzling moment seemed com “IT was; it will only be a second,” 
- | ° 


pounded of seal-skin, ostrich plumes, and apologized the girl. 
ly but graciously into “Now I wonder,” and a radiant, ca- 
irena ressing. confiding smile broke from her 
Now you see,” opening a sumptu- contemplation—not as the sun from 
| usly hang . have 1 dost the clouds, for the 
| them? Do you suppose I could have left and unimpressively, but more as the red 
: 


sun does it too slowly 


them at Felia’s? Felia is my modiste light from the powder, as she asked, 


s| such a dear—‘dear,’ yes, ‘dear’ is “tell me—Aave you a taxi-cab waiting ? 
] 
A 


I—I assure you—but now I won The girl, who ha ot yet yielded to 
) decadent French ruffles, admitted that no 
i i “Tf you will just be seated here for a_ taxi-cab awaited her descent. 

moment, madame,’ and the young “Oh, but you see,” with all the bound 
American, the kind of young American ing joy of one who has found a glad new 
vho in the farthest corner of the eart] truth, “/ have! So I am sure you are 
would never be confounded with any quite willing I should attend to my little 


is 


14 thing but a “nice young American,” matter first? You see, I didn’t take it by 


ni showed her the chair into which it the hour. I suppose I should have, 
i seemed most fitting seal-skin and plumes’ shouldn’t I? My friend, Lady Madeline 


4 nd accent should sink, “I shall have Speers—such a charming Englishwoman 


7 1 


ij finished with this ladv in just a min don’t vou /oz the English—and 
: ute—” haven’t we been provincial about them— 
“QW—h,.” surveying the girl in sturdily a@/ways takes them by the hour. She says 














it is so much more economical—in the 
long run. Long run—that zs good, isn’t 
it? My husband says that some of my 
cleverest things are unconscious. But I 
didn’t take it—”’ 
“This chair, please, 
but firmly. 
“T didn’t, 


conscious of having been waved to one 


madame,” politely 


majestically un 


you see, 


side, “and so that horrid little machine 
is just sitting down there running up 
francs as fast as—but could I have left 


Meurice? I had 
, vou know—at the Meurice wit 
my dear friend, Mrs. Jackson M. Me 
Waters of New York. Did you know she 
was here? It me,’ to the 
young American, “you should really call 
upon her, or in 


it at the lun heon 


AeJCuUNCY 


1 


seems to nice 


some know, 


way, you 


show her scmé attention, she zs so promi 
nent—and then when we left there—oh, 
J know! It must be in the cab. Will you 
send a boy down to see if it is in the cab? 
And there it wont be any 
more trouble for him to tell the cocher— 
only this is a chauffeur—that I will take 
it by the hour? I am beginning to see that 
I may be here guwite a while.” 

“Yes,” gently agreed the young man, 
“that seems likely. But now, if you will 
just have this chair, and while I am fin 
ishing up young lady look 
through your bag a little more thor- 
oughly—” 


while he is 


with this 


“Oh, but I have looked through my 
bag! vu may look through my bag, if 


you wish. There’s positively nothing in 
my bag except some veils and gloves and 
handkerchiefs—and some extra puffs and 
my vanity-box things and—is this ?—no, 
that’s merely a rat—and these letters | 
forgot to mail—when your boy is down 
he can just as well as not post them, can’t 
he?—so you see it must be in the cab. 
And then tell him I will take it by the— 
I am looking through again, you see— 
I can’t understand how that horrid little 
machine runs faster when it is standing 
still than when it is going. Now you 
know that is not reasonable, and above 
ail things I like things to be reasonable. 
I told my cocher the other day that I 
thought it very dishonest the way the ma- 
chine kept on running when the cab was 
standing still. ‘72 marche trop vite, | 
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said, but some of them are so stupid ; they 
don’t seem able to comprehend their 
own language. I know that my 
good—n’est-ce-pas / — because, just the 
other day my teacher himself told me it 
‘tres then, what 
can one expect of that class of people ? 


French is 


was mervetlleux’—but 


No, you wi// have to send your boy 
down—”’ 

“IT have no boy to send down. ma 
dame.” 

“You fave no boy? The office of the 


Paris—has no 
thought—I had understood,’ 
sad dignity of bruised confi 
hat this office for the 
accommodation of Americans.” 
“We try to 
the 


boys, and both of 


\merican Consul in 
boy? I 
with the 
existed 


dence, “‘t 


accommodate them,” 
man. “We 
them are out 


accommodating other Americans. 


sighed young have two 
how 
Chere 
are quite a number of you, you know.”’ 
“Oh, well, of course—if you have no 
boy—if one can expect no service here— 
if this is the treatment 
from the representatives of one’s 
country. Perhaps,” sealskin and plumes 
ind accent congealed simultaneously and 
“vou will be able to find a 
boy when I introduce myself. | am rs. 
Joseph Glochester Smythe- —it is spelled 
S-m-y-t-h-e—of Pittsburg Pittsburg, 
a city where there is more 


one is to re 


Cerve 


awesomely, 


Pennsylvania 
wealth to the square inch than Paris ever 
dreamed of ! And my husband—he is my 
second husband, and my first 
also a man of great wealth and position 
is the Joseph Smythe who owns the 
Consolidated Smokeless Condenser, and 
he is very influential at Washington.” 

“T am sorry,” murmured the young 
man, “I mean—I am glad, but the num 
ber of our office--boys remains un- 
changed.” 

“Oh, but you will go, my dear, wont 
you?” suddenly turning her full radi 
ance upon the stenographer. “I thought 
as I came in—what a pleasant looking 
girl! And while you are down there, 
Brentano’s is just across the street, zsn’t 
it? As long as you are down—’’ 

“Permit me, madame,” returning to 
her an envelope which had fallen from 
her coat. 

“Why, there they are! 


one was 


Now wasn’t 
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t se l was a d. I suppos 
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se, ! ( for Don't 
] ] 
you t 1K rs 1S sn Ss nda 
1] ’ 1 
1 ft t 1 r f + 
til It) | K l ng } 
terestll , 

‘Very plied \ ¢ ma 
grimly And 1 f you \ st have 
] | ; 1 

he) i » A 
| : ‘2 
s A i i 
] ( ric , Mot ¢ ¢ ¢ 
‘ 1 
sid tab I wv l \ K 
P 4 id d ‘ . mpse ¢ 
tne Or I O! ey t \ ¢ man 
{ Tt su sery derst d 
1 hat t 1 ] t 
ow fT i S S ( ( (i LT 
if * " re y ,1T y c f it ft 


} o 
flower of our count! s her (Df ourst 
na sense. t t s ns too bac | y do 
, , 
need 1S om | SuPppPOsSt ] st t 
1 
otner d \ | was re id le Sue n nter 
j y ] 1t denri no vn 
esting art e ab depriving o s OW 
1] 
ommunity of one’s presen ind st 
I 
1 
y , fs, 
one must lead ot S wn Ite nusint 


“Ci ves those Aer pers. I ad 
=e 
think they might exempt wom rom 
b siness iTres \ Wl set | in ; 2 new 
woman’—oh, in 7 sense—du ftout—du 
tout. I like the feminine—the fine— 
the 

Just \ it are the papers, pleaser 

I 


¢ to tell me. They are something that 
must be s ened It seems to me a little 
mvpertinent. demanding that I sign them 


kind of wom ho would do something 
lishonorabl [I signed them by myself 

but great stress is laid upon signing 
them in the resence of the Americar 


1. You are the American Consul, 


sul? Not the American Consul himse/f 7? 
I am sorry.” with a rebuking dignity 
] 


which was not without a long-suffering 


72 


sweetness, “that you did not tell me.this 


eginning., \ rtainly permit 

/ me to belie, 
“It is not at ssary for you to 
see the Consul, lame. I attend to all 
these matters. In t, Mr. | iwton does 


[ do lil t s done up ina 
business-like wa seems to me just a 
ttle—shady, for me to s I signed it 
n the preset nsul when I 
really didn’t 
I assure \ nadame, there is noth 
ing ‘shady’ about it. I t for the office.’ 
I presume I get se business-like 
ideas from my husband. He alwavs savs 
-Go straight to headquarters. You don’t 
suppose,” looking itively through a 
half-open door, “that that rian sitting 
there would know any more about it ?” 
“That man sitting in there,”’ said the 


nice young American, a trifle less nicely 
“knows nothing whatever about it. And 
now you know ye ; 


“What an uncomfortable thoug 


ht! It 
makes me so nervous I can scarcely tel 
what these papers are about. Perhaps you 
had better look them through and see 
what is to be done. Oh, dear—is that 
woman coming in to see you? Doesn’t 
she see that you are busy? One would 
ecency to wait 
until you were through with ws.” 

“Are you the American Consul?” de 
manded a strident voice. 

“T am. That is,” humbly, “I am just 
as good. I mean to say,” confusedly, 
“that I am the vi onsul. If you will 
be seated, madame 

“There is no need of my being seated 
[ came here to ask one question and then 
I'll leave. What I want to know is if 
there is any place in this godless town 
where a decent Christian woman can get 
a decent Christian set of teeth! 

“There are American dentists, vou 
know.” 

“American dentists! American robbers 
—you'd better say.” 

“This office does not regulate the price 
of dentistry, madame.”’ 

“Well, why doesn’t it? What does it 
do? That’s what I’d like to know. This 
is a very nice loking place—rugs and 


. 
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leather chairs and everything lovely— 
and the people who pay for it being 
fleeced out of their last cent! Why 
should American dentists charge ten 
times as much in Paris as they do in 
America? Why don’t you pass a 
about it ?” 

‘The consular service, 
a law-making body.” 

“Well, what kind of a body is it? A 
dead body—that’s what I think of it! I 
never heard of anybody coming in here 
yet and asking a common-sense question 
that wasn’t told that that wasn’t your 
‘function!’ Just day before yesterday one 
of the women of our party came in to 


law 


madame, is not 


know where she could buy some shirt 
waists made for women with a decent 
chest expansion—those little narrow- 


chested, simpering French doll-babies— 
you don’t expect us to wear their shirt- 
waists, do you?—and she was told—her 
husband’s a tax-payer, too—that wasn’t 
your ‘function!’ What consular 
mean if not to counsel? Then you don’t 
know any dentists that can make me a 
decent plate at a decent American 
price ?” 

“IT can give you a list of the American 
here. You will have to make 
your own arrangements with them. And 
if they are too expensive, you know, you 
might go to a Frenchman.”’ 

“Do I look like that kind of a 
woman?” she demanded, witheringly, 
and retreated, affirming that she would 
write a letter to the Swamp County Call 
just as soon as she reached home! 

“What a vulgar woman. And so un- 
reasonable. I presume you have 
very aggravating people come in here.” 

“Yes—some. But you know your 
cab—” 

“Oh, dear, I should have taken it by 
~the hour, shouldn’t I? And perhaps it 
would have been better if I had looked 
these over at home, wouldn’t it ?” 

“T really think so, madame. You see, 
there is a great deal to be filled in; it 
isn’t just signing them. And so I would 
suggest that you take them home with 
you and return to-morrow when you have 
them in shape for signing them. The sig 
nature, you know, is all I have anything 
to do with.” 


does 


dentists 


some 
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And 


vulgar 


“Oh, but that is guite impossible 
as that said—even the 
sometimes speak the truth, you 
consular mean to counsel, doesn’t 
it? Just take one look at my engagement 
book and you will see how absurd your 
suggestion is—luncheon, three teas, din 
ner—to say nothing of Felia, and all the 
rest. And, besides, one secret of my hus- 
band’s phenomenal success in business is 
his favorite motto—Never put off till to- 
morrow what you can do to-day.” 

“Yes,” murmured the young man, “‘to 
day—if you can get it done to-day. If 
you will take just one look into that next 
room, madame, you will see the number 
of people who are waiting to see me 
to-day.” 

“But how them! It 
must make you really—nervous.”’ 

““Ves,’’ admitted the vice-consul, ‘‘I am 
—a little nervous. Now if you will just 
estimate the value of your furniture— 
your personal expenses for the past year 
—your—”’ 

“What :mpertinent questions!” 

‘Really, madame, you should have 
looked those papers over at home.” 

“Oh, I suppose I should have, should 
n’t I? And I should have taken it by the 
—Now what fave my expenses been for 
the past year?” 

“That,” softly 


woman 
know 


does 


unreasonable of 


murmured the young 


man, “is a subject upon which I have no 
information.”’ 
“But can’t you give me some idea? 


Surely you must have some idea of what 
my expenses have been.” 

“My only idea, madame, is that they 
must have been—considerable.” 

“But one must maintain one’s position, 
mustn't one? It would never do for the 
financial credit of America for us not 
to spend our money over here, would it? 
I always try to take the larger view. That 
was the way I felt when I lived at the 
Hotel Ritz. Perhaps I didn’t need so 
large a suite, but I kept telling myself— 
But I am really doing something for the 
dignity of America!” 

“Um—yes; the dignity of 
is well looked after in Paris. 
living at the Ritz now?” 

“Oh, no, not now. I was there three 
months. but now I have a most charm- 


America 
You are 
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y pays 
‘neral w 


a #( 


insur 


n faxes or 
Important pa 

You under 

ture 


I shall 
shall simply 


citizen—and 


1 at Was!] 


1 repl er 


madame, 


] sometimes won 


1 hearty voice followed 
ke 1 ‘IT can’t wait 


n awful pretty little 
smart little girl 
ll pay her 


French 
sure. But 


‘Very ki 


» Si 


d have ne 
“Have1 


one or the 


undre 
favorite rt 
you ever saw. 
ask about is 
comes to register KIC! 
“My friend, at tl of your 
lefine the function 
nearly 


ar 


rival I was seel 
6f this office ik that more 
expresses it than at ii I have ever 
heard said.” 

“(Good! Gl 


Say, partner, m re 
int that American flag? 


dow a minute 
1 old stars and stripes waving 


See the food 
over the sign—American Bar?” 
it”? 


lool 


1K 


an affidavit from 


kings, 
7“ eS, I see 
“Well, now 


there ith 
tnere W i} 


t give two cents 
vit from a woman!” here: I want you to 
ame, I must ask you to go over me and take that 
of the matter. thing down.” 

“T have no authority to take it down.” 


is view 
“Yes, you have! You have authority to 


take a more seriot 
An affidavit is an affidavit.” 
gur- 


But not from a woman!” gladly, gt 


sé 
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take it down because the place is a fake 
and I can prove it. You see, I saw that 


sign ‘American Bar.’ The sign looked 


good to Johnnie. Grettzinger is my name 


John Q., if you want the whole of it- 
of St. Louis—make suspenders 
iny of our suspenders? Never been to St. 
Louis? Well, now I want to tell vou St. 
Louis makes Paris look like 
hat! Business there—and style 
something doing all the time, see? Well 


—€ver see 


last year’s 


straw 


I’ve been roaming around here with my 
wife and daughter for six weeks, drink- 
ing their and wun 
/anc till I hate the sight of the dope. 
American Bar! Say, 
me. It’s me for a cocktail, I said—mar 
tini—dry. Now look partner, I 
wish you’d just come over there with me 


damned win rveuge 
| 


it looked good to 
here, 


and see what happens when you say 
martini—dry. I think they take whatever 
happens to be handy. In this case it was 
sherry wine and castor oil, with a little 
soft-soap thrown in for good luck. And 
when I thought of our good old flag— 
same old flag our fathers fought for 
waving up there advertising such dope as 
that—I tell you it made me hot under 
the collar. I told the gargon that I'd go 
out and make them a cocktail that the 
American flag needn’t look sick about, 
but these Frenchmen, you know—they’ re 
a dumb lot—no enterprise—don't want 
to be taught anything. So I called the 
head waiter and I said: ‘See here, old 
boy, I’m going to report you to the 
American Consul, and I’m going to do 
it P. D. Q. When you hang out the 
American flag you’ve got to deliver the 
goods !’ ”’ 

“Then you aren't like the 
American—you wouldn’t have objected 
to the flag’s being used if the cocktail had 


some of 


been good ?” 

“Sure not! Why, I’m a reasonable 
man. But these fellows don’t deliver the 
goods. Say, partner, you don’t know 
where I can get the real thing, do you?” 

“There’s a little place right off the 
boulevards,” laughed the vice-consul. 
‘‘Here—I’ll write it for you.” 

“Saved my life! When I get back to 
St. Louis Ill have a good word to say 
for the American Consul—just bank on 
John Q. for that.” 
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i hope you will,” sighed the young 
man. ‘‘We sometimes feel that we need a 
few kind words.” 

“You look a little jaded, partner ; bet- 
ter come out and have one on me.” 

‘No, thank you. I think I’ll stick it 
out for a few more days, and then take— 
strychnine.” 

‘““Ha—ha! hear an 
\merican joke—no humor at all, these 
Frenchmen. Well, so long. See you later. 
I'll drop in every day or so while I’m 
around. Say, partner,” from the door 
way, “sure you can’t do anything for the 
little French girl ?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Too  bad- —pretty 
smart—talks English.”’ 

“lsat tt The one 
must //ush for one’s country! Now I am 
beginning to grasp this whole situation. 
he more I say I have, the more I have 
to pay. Isn’t that it?” 

“Vou have taken hold of the idea won- 
derfully, madame.” 

“Then I don’t see any need of my put- 
ting expenses at seven hundred dollars— 
especially as nobody ever pays any at- 
tention to an affidavit from a woman, so 
I think I shall just say that my expenses 
three hundred dollars. Isn’t there 
something in the Bible about three be- 
ing a magical number?” 

“T don’t know just what there is in the 
Bible, madame, but I do know that for 
a woman who has lived three months at 
the Ritz, and has an apartment’on the 
\venue du Bois-de-Boulogne to give her 
annual expenses as three hundred dollars 
is too preposterous to be accepted for a 
minute, and may occasion you great em- 
barrassment.”’ 

“Embarrassment? In an affidavit from 
a woman?” with a smile that reached to 
the tip of the topmost plume. 

“Madame,” and it was a sharp, short 
voung American now, “before the law an 
affidavit is an affidavit—whether sworn 
to by a man or by a woman.” 

“Except that nobody pays any atten 
Now what would you think, my 
dear,”’ turning to the girl with the sweet 
trustfulness of a child, “I had better say 
about my furniture? What shall I say my 
furniture is worth?” 


Seems good to 


little girl, and 


distressing ? way 


were 


tion. 
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| have never seen it,” replied the un 
ive young woman. 
“Oh, that doesn’t matter,’”’ breathed 
“Miss Pearson,” to the 
] what it is 


»-consul 


" please see just 
ople wish to see me about.” 
‘As long as I am saving three hun 


I thi 


nk I shall just 


stick to that same number for the furni 
ture. Perhaps it will save work for them 
viding it up to have it come out even 


considerate.”’ 
furniture 


think one should be 
“May I 


s furnishing the 


ask if this is the 
whicl ipartment on the 
Avenue du Bois-de-Boulogne ?” 


y 


“Ves: such a charming little lv 


twelve 
room apartment.” 

‘I am surprised, madame, that you 
should be content with such shabby fur 
under 
I defy you to find such rugs in all 
Paris as my baby grand— 
ind my Louis Quinze—’ 

“But has the 
grand pianos been so greatly 
madame?” the almost too weary 
consul wanted to know. 


furniture.’ 1 fail to 
mine '—and 


since when price of 
reduced, 


v1ce- 


“Oh, well,”’ with seal-skin’s most co- 
quettish shrug, “in an affidavit from a 
oman—?” 


‘““Madame. disliking to affix our seal to 
an utterly worthless document, I would 
suggest that before signing these papers 
vou take them to your lawyer—”’ 

“Oh, you suggest that 
And her cry rang out, hurt, re 
proachful, yet not unforgiving. “Why 
didn’t you mention it Jong ago? I knew 
there was something in my subconscious 
mind! My lawyer to/d me to come to him 
come 


why didn’t 


sooner ” 


first. He said in no case was I to 
here first. 
innoved ? It 


of you not to have told me—especially 


Do vou suppose he will be— 
seems almost inconsiderate 


as you knew I hadn’t taken it by the 
hour!” 

“T am sorry.” said the vice-consul, a 
trifle more grimly than humbly 

“Tt seems strange—really odd—your 


taking so long to sense my subcons¢ ious 
it very thing was there a// the 
saved so much time 
money. I 

accom 


mind. Tl 
It would have 
husband says time 7s 


time 
ind my 


certainly something 


get 


must 
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while I am here. so 


plished 


will you 
please write me out a little passport? | 


may go to St. Petersburg with Lady 
Madeline Speers. That is—” 
“They have all gone now except one 


man and four women,” said the returned 
stenographer. “The man says he was ar 
rested for speeding when he not 
speeding and wants you to back him up 
He says to tell you he is an intimate 
friend of his and 
cousin in the 


Was 


has a 

ladies 
wants to see you about the plumber’s 
bill; another would like to know why 
she is never invited to anything at the 
her little dog 
French 
know 
some Boston Brown 
is tired of rolls.” 

“How ferfect/y preposterous! I some- 
times think there must be some truth in 
the saying that women are not reason 
able. Now, while I am arranging my veil, 
will you just write the passport ?”’ 

“We do not issue passports here, ma- 
dame. You will go to the Em 
bassy for that.” 

“The Embassy? Why do I have to go 
to the Embassy ?” 

“Because that is the place where they 


congressman 


army. One of the 


: one of them says 


by a much larger 


Embassy 
was attacked 
dog; and 
where she can get 


Bread. She says sh« 


the fourth wants to 


have to 


issue the passports.” 

“But wy do they issue them there? It 
is certainly a great inconvenience—not 
having everything in one place. What do 
you do here? 

“Oh, we don’t do much of anything 
here,”’ replied the young man, looking at 
the clock. “We around in these 
leather chairs and—read the papers.” 

“Well,” with a deft for 
I suppose I will have to 


just sit 
few touches 
obstinate puffs, “ 
come back again, wont |?” 

| he \ ( e-( 
and completely silent 


msul was silent—deeply 

“T suppose I will, though it’s silly, be 
cause nohbody—oh, think of that 
horrid littl They must have 
some way of winding them up’ How can 
they go faster? Oh, yes, the papers—I 
must take them, mustn’t I ?—though no 
body ever pays any attention—Dear— 
dear! Just see how long I have been de 
tained here! I should have taken it by 
the hour—shouldn’t 1?” 


just 
machine ! 


+ 
Lf 
? 
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Photograph by Byron, New York 
Albert Bruning as David Roberts, and 
Miss Beverly Sitgreaves as Annie Roberts 
in the second act of “Strife.”’ John Galsworthy’s 
economic drama, produced at the New Theatre. 


Ou of the four productions which 
the New Theatre has made since 
that princely palace of millionaire- 
fostered drama took its place in the ranks 
of New York theatres a month ago, one, 
at least, has measured up to the high 
ideals of its directorate. Mr. John Gals- 
worthy’s “Strife,” though it may not 
soothe its audiences into that cozy mood 
of contentment conducive to the box 
office’s best interests, is, nevertheless, one 
of the most powerful plays of contem- 
porary life that has come out of Eng- 
land. I have no desire to arouse a sus- 
picion that I have set out in a serious 
mood on this excursion among the stage’s 
recent endeavors. Indeed, Thespis at the 
present time is wearing a smiling rather 
than a solemn mask, as I shall presently 
show. But because the quality of “Strife” 
is so uniformly fine and its application 
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HORIZON 


Ly 
Louis VY. De Foe 


to universal industrial condi- 
tions is so significant, it 
claims precedence in_ this 
summary and comment of the 
month’s theatrical activity. The fact that 
it will eventually be sent on tour and 
thus become accessible to  playgoers 
throughout the country further entitles 
it to consideration at this time. 

“Strife” was originally written with 
the tin plate mills of Wales as its back- 
ground. However, the hostility of cap- 
ital and labor, the manifestation of which 
is the industrial strike, is pretty much 
the same the world over. So, for its 
American career, the scenes of the play 
have been changed to South-eastern 
Ohio without seriously affecting their 
application or interest. 

All that Mr. Galsworthy has done is 
to tell the simple story of a strike and 
leave the moral to his audience. It doesn’t 
sound inviting in contemplation. But 
wait! While the battle of antagonistic 
interests is being waged and scenes of 









— > 


















violence are being unfolded, your per- 
ceptions pierce the purely melodramatic 
surface of the struggle. You look in upon 
the deeper meaning of the conflict, its 
pitiful consequences and, most interest- 
ing of all, its terrible irony. 

Let the clamor of the general struggle 
surge from the other as it 
will, let wreck and ruin show itself in a 
score of bitter situations, the real battle 
a symbol of 
is here that 


one side to 


s between two men—each 
warring wills and ideals. It 
the essential drama lies, and it is from the 
these two men that the play 
derives its profound appeal and estab 
lishes its unuttered moral. 

he employes of the Ohio River Tin 
Plate Mills have been on strike many 
months. Conditions on both have 
progressed from bad to worse. The crisis 
is close at hand. On the one hand stands 
John Anthony, an aged captain of in- 
dustry, hard, determined, unyielding, a 
victor in four great labor campaigns and 
a victim of his narrow ideals and pre- 
judiced views. 


fates ol 


sides 


“When two men meet,” he says, “one 
must be master and one must be servant. 
I'he master must be the stronger man, 
and I am the master.” 

He is obsessed by the power of wealth. 
(he notion that the interests of labor 
ind capital are interdependent, he con- 
His restricted vi- 
sion understands no condition that does 


demns as sheer cant. 


not serve his own selfish ends. 

On the other side is David Roberts, 
the chairman of the strikers’ committee. 
His vehemence has made him a leader, 
ind by his fanaticism in the 
ibor he has become a firebrand. He 
evolved a principle out of his im- 
and he will cling 
consequences. He 
salvation of his 
will not 


cause of 


] 


} 


nas 
perfect industrial view, 
to it, 


believes it 


whatever be the 
involves the 
class. From his conviction he 
swerve. 

Understanding the fiber of these two 
opponents let us pass to the incidents 
of the play. You see in the first act a 
meeting of the company’s directors. You 
learn that a compromise was proposed by 
heads before the men went out and 
that it was rejected contemptuously by 
both sides. Now, four months later, the 


wise 
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deadlock is still unbroken, but the direc 
tors are beginning to waver. Loss of div- 
idends, decline in and adverse 
public opinion are influencing 
them to hint at conciliatory measures. 
You feel that a wedge of compromise is 
gradually entering the directors’ delib 
erations. 

Inthony, however, is still 
For the moment victory is with capital. 
A committee headed by the rabid Kob- 
erts calls to hurl defiance at their 
plovers and defiance is hurled back at 
them. The men, vowing vengeance, re 
tire to carry back to their people the 
assurance that the company will not re- 


STOCKS, 


some ol 


supreme. 


em- 


cede. 

Now the scene changes to the work- 
ingmen’s homes. It is the interior of 
Roberts’ cottage, a picture eloquent of 
privation and suffering. Food and coal 
are exhausted, the women are pale and 
haygard, and Annie Roberts, the 
tor’s wife, sits dying of 
aggravated by starvation, beside the fire- 
less stove. A neighbor’s wan child prat- 
tles among the evidences of ruin, the 
plaintive notes of his toy whistle giving 
a pathetic touch to the scene. Human 
nature is breaking under its burden of 
want. But Roberts, unmoved by the pic- 


agita- 


heart-disease, 


ture of desolation, will not desert his 
fanatical ideals. He tucks his coat 
around his chilled and starving wife, 


and with a word of good cheer and a 
caress goes out to rally his men, whom 
he knows are beginning to desert him. 

Now comes a remarkably vivid picture 
oi the strikers’ mass meeting at the idle 
mills. In this scene the resources of the 
New Theatre’s great stage have been em- 
ployed with wonderfully realistic effect 
There are lines of empty freight cars. 
The hum of industry is stilled. The 
buildings, with their tall stacks and dark- 
ened windows, loom like specters in the 
background. 

One workingman after 
dresses the meeting counseling 
promise, swerving their hearers to their 
side. They draw a faithful picture of 
their situation, arguing that body and 
can no held together. 
Roberts’ power seems at an end when he 
mounts a flat-car and begins a vehement 


ad- 


com- 


another 


soul longer be 
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Photograph by Byron, New York 
man's cottage. in Act IT of Galsworthy's economic drama, “ Strife." as presented at the New Theatre. This has been called one of the truest scenes 
pictorially ever s wn on a New York stage 
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Guy Bates Post as PAilip Morrow and Ben Johns 
of Edward Sheldon’s racial drama, ** The Nigger,’ 


harangue. His electrical eloquence again 
wins the day and he marshals his co- 
horts back to his side. But his triumph 
is short-lived, for the wail of a woman 
is heard, and she rushes in to tell him 
that his wife, whom he has left only a 
few moments before, is dead. 

The final act returns to John An- 
thony’s comfortable home in which the 
company’s directors are again in session. 
The aged financier is still defiant, but 
he is alone in his attitude. The others 
have yielded to the pressure of the hour 
and have passed a resolution to com- 
promise the strike. It is Anthony’s first 
defeat, yet he will not surrender. Bitterly 
denouncing the weakness of his asso- 
ciates and railing at his workingmen, 
he resigns his office. And now, again, 


comes the strikers’ committee. They, too, 
have 

ready 
Their 
speak 


dethroned their leader and are 
to present terms of compromise. 
chairman has scarcely begun to 
when Roberts, insane with grief 








nas Clifton Noyes in the third act 
produced at the New Theatre 
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and disappoint- 
ment, breaks in 
to fling a last de 
flank es. 
But he 
too late. 
Then follows 
the play’s last 
bitter touch of 
irony. The propo- 


comes 


each side 
are compared. 
They are found 
to »e identical 
with those offered 
and rejected be 
fore the strike be 
Qn the 
side is staggering 
financial loss and 
on the other are 
dire poverty and 
suffering. Out of 
it all not a single 
point has been 
gained or lost by 
either of the con- 
testants. 

An impressive 
touch of dramatic 
artistry concludes 
the play. The directors, and committee- 
men withdraw and Anthony, broken and 
overruled, but still defiant, confronts the 
dethroned Roberts. Each instinctively 
hates the other, yet each respects the 
other’s tenacity to his own convictions. 

The aged capitalist rises, salutes as 
his peer the discredited fanatic, and tot- 
ters out of the room. Roderts turns and 
goes out in silence. 

“Why?” asks one of the secretaries. 
“What has been the good of it all?” 

“That is where the fun comes in,” re- 
plies the other. 

In Mr. Louis Calvert, who portrays 
Anthony, and in Mr. Albert Bruning, 
the impersonator of Roberts, the New 
Theatre stock company has two actors 
admirably equipped for modern plays. 
As the storm centers of the action they 
are thrown into boldest relief, but uni- 
formly good acting is also shown by a 
score of others. The feminine side of the 
cast is exceedingly limited. Romance or 


sals of 


gan. one 

















love interest, let it be said, has no part 
in “Strife.” However, no one is likely 


soon to forget Miss Beverly Sitgreave’s . 


strong portrayal of the starving Annie 
Roberts. 


UCH less good will come to the 

New Theatre from its production of 
“The Nigger,” its first genuinely Amer- 
ican play. The lack of tact of the title 
conveys a fair idea of the extravagance 
of the theme, which professes to deal 
with the problems, social, economical, 
and political, confronting the freed ne- 
groes in our Southern states, but which 
actually does nothing of the kind. 

The hero is Philip Morrow, a young 
sheriff of a Southern county, who has 
been named by the anti-prohibition 
party as the candidate for governor of 
his state. When a negro on his plantation 
is run to cover by a lynching mob .Wor- 
endangers his candidacy by at- 
tempting to shield the wretch from vio- 
lence, preferring to let the law take its 
course. But Clifton Noyes, Morrow's 
cousin and campaign manager, an un- 
scrupulous man who has become rich in 
the distillery business, delivers the crimi- 
nal over to his pursuers and the lamenta- 
tions of his “mammy” the 
secret, then unappreciated by all except 
Noyes, which lies at the root of the fu- 
ture complications. 

Noyes has found a document which 
proves that Morrow’s grandfather was 
the son of a mulatto slave and her owner. 
After the birth of the child he sold the 
woman down the river, adopting the in- 
fant to replace his legitimate heir who 
had died. Thus Morrow, in whom the 


row 


discloses 


Photograph by Byron, New York 





Southern prejudice against the negro is 
strong, is himself the victim of the 
“taint,” being an octoroon. 

Morrow's candidacy is successful, and 
his happiness is about to be crowned by 
his marriage to Georgiana Byrd, an aris- 
tocratic Southern girl. Noyes harbors 
his secret, but Governor an- 
nounces his intention to sign a prohibi- 
tion measure passed by the legislature in 
the interest of the negroes, the distiller 
makes his disclosure. Marriage with 
Georgiana is now out of the question, and 
in a scene, strong in two senses of the 
term, ./orrow breaks off his engagement. 
Revulsion naturally fills the girl, which 
arouses dormant racial passions in the 
Governor, and he seizes her in his arms 
and forces his unwelcome kisses upon 
her. But presently his moral strength 
returns and he regains command of him- 
self, 


The final act finds Morrow resolved 


when the 






















Oswald Yorke as Joe White. the negro boy: Guy Bates Post as PAilipd Morrow, and Miss Beverly Sitgreaves 
as Mammy Jinny in ** The Nigger” 
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wait for 
revenge, 
proclaim 


not to 
Voves’ 
but to 
the 
parentage 
self and 
his office. 
moment, 
Georgiana 
reappears. Her 
attitude and 
feeling toward 
p romised 


secret of his 
him- 
resign 
At this 
how- 


ever. 


} . 
ne! 
} , 

nave 


changed. She is 


husband 


anxious to 
him 


now 
accept as he 
is and him 
face the world 
and its preju- 
dices. He refuses, 


with 


and the end of the 
play discloses him 
preparing to de- 
vote the re 
mainder of his 
fe to the uplift- 
ing of his race. 
Manifestly this 
is melodrama of 
a purely superfi- 
cial and sensa- 
tional and 
directly in line 
list of 
plays on 
} 


U- 


type 


witha 
similar 

the repellant su 
ject of miscege- 
extending 
()cto- 


nation, 
from ‘The 
roon’ down to the 
present day. It 
has no philo 
tograph by White, New York 


sophical bearing 


vhnatever 


upon 


1 


the negro | 
lem and, merely as a story, it carries 


prow 


no conviction. 

‘The Nigger,” in short, is an example 
of Mr. Sheldon’s youthful extravagance 
and propensity for lurid realism which 
had a forerunner in ‘Salvation Nell.” 
Nevertheless, his talent is marked, and 
one of these davs he will Ww rite a big play. 

The lack of credibility of the char 
acters denies the performance that power 


Miss Florence Reed and Allan Pollock in the roaring farce, “Sever 


Days” 


which might be expected from so good 
a stock company. However, with Mr. 
Guy Bates Morrow, Mr. Ben 
Johnson as Noyes, Miss Annie Russell 
as Georgiana Byrd and Miss Beverly Sit- 
who 


Post as 


greaves as the ancient “mammy,” 
is Morrozu’s Nemesis, an interesting and 
generally smooth representation is given. 
But our new art theatre,.which is com- 
mitted to high ideals, might employ its 
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Miss Georgia O’Ramey, Herbert Corthel! 


energies in better channels than cheap 
and mischievous sensationalism. 


AVING made my obesiance to mil- 


lionaire-fed art, let me turn 
my attention to some of the commer- 
cially-nursed plays. There’s “Seven 
Days,” for instance. Not since the farces 
of the late Mr. Charles H. Hoyt held 
sway at the old Madison Square Thea- 
tre has New York been treated to a 
piece so uproariously funny. No one but 


now 


and Miss Lucille LaVerne. who are making audiences 
forget their troubles in - 


Seven Days 


a genius or, perhaps, a phonograph 
would presume even to attempt to tell 
its story, which has not the faintest pre- 
text of plausibility, although it contains 
almost every element of uncommonly 
good entertainment. Its amiable purpose, 
too, is achieved without recourse to so 
much as a shadow of vulgarity. From 
start to finish it is one mad rush of com- 
plications which leaves the audience no 
time to pause or reflect. 

Be it known that James Wilson, who 
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lives in a mansion on New York’s Riv- 
erside Drive, is estranged from his wife. 
He is keeping up his establishment on 
the bounty of his rich Aunt Selina from 
the country, who abhors divorce. One 
afternoon JWilson’s friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown, Tom Harbison, and Kit 
McNair, drop in 
Gam for a game of 
% bridge. It is a 
circumspect and 
well - chaperoned 
little party, with 
just a cocktail or 
two on the side 
to make it inter- 
esting. But the 
cocktails find 
theiy way to Wrs. 

Brown’s head. 
Previously a 
Durgiar has 


dropped into the house for purposes of 
his own. Then Aunt Selina, who is on a 
visit to town, drops in. To avert her sus- 
picions, Ait McNair must pose as Wil- 
wife. Down in the basement the 
estranged Mrs. Wilson has dropped in 
to hire away one of MWélson’s servants, 
and the policeman on the beat also drops 
in to make love to the cook. Then the 
Health Department officials drop in with 
even less ceremony than the others. A 
maid, suffering from a supposedly con- 
tagious disease, has been moved out of 
the house and the officials swoop down 
and put the place under quarantine. 

As I reflect upon the marvelous com- 
plications which follow this predica- 
ment, I believe I like the nameless bur- 
glar best. He doesn’t have a word to 
speak until the last three minutes of the 
play, but in many years of playgoing I 
have never encountered so hard working 
a mummer. Next to the burglar, my 
thoughts go back to Mrs. Brown, the 
victim of the cocktails, whom Miss Flor- 
ence Reed impersonates. Mrs. Brown 

must explain those cock- 
tails to herself, so she imag- 


son's 


ines she is suddenly seized 
with psychic power. All the 


inanimate objects around 
her seem to her to move. 
As a matter of fact, they 
actually move — the tables, 
the chairs and the screens 


Photograph by Byron, New York 
George Arliss as Septimus and Miss Emily 
Stevens as Emmy in a dramatization of 
Locke’s novel, ‘Simple Septimus 








iW, Miss Frar 


Kennedy as Mme. 


sas Lhe Marquis ia The Belle of Brittan 


for the burglar is always hiding under 
or behind them. I admire Aunt Selina, 
too, because of her strong will and su- 


preme lack of perception. But why make 


distinctions? I like all the 
amusing characters which Miss Mary 
Roberts Rinehart and Mr. Avery Hop- 
wood have created to carry along the fun 
of this lively farce. 

Che scenes take p! ice in the drawing- 
room, in the cellar, and on the roof. One 
after another the characters—all except 
the burglar—come out of their hiding 
places. Aunt Selina takes command of 
affairs and apportions a household duty 
to each. Avt AM/cNair, who doesn’t know 
a cook-book from a bridge score, is put 
in charge of the kitchen, and the sleepy 
policeman becomes the scrub lady. Thus 
it continues through the list. Aunt Se- 
Jina is indomitable. She keeps everyone 
on the run, except the burglar, who keeps 
himself on the run for reasons best ap- 
preciated by himself. 

Relationships are hopelessly mixed. 
The weirdest combinations are 
formed. But soon it develops that Wilson 


nvidious 


new 


and his wife are not irreconcilable; that 
Flarbison and Kitty are really in love; 
that Policeman Flannigan hasn’t been 
stealing Aunt Selina’s nerve tonic (?), 
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and that Mrs. Brown’s psychic power is 
a figment of her imagination. At the 
very last it remains for the burglar to 
pop his head out of the chimney and 
put everything to rights. 
The company does not 
usual parade of pretentious actors. Per- 
haps that’s the reason why its members 
act so well. There are a dozen of them in 
all, including Mr. Herbert Corthell, 
Mr. Allen Pollock, Mr. Carl Eckstrom, 


contain the 
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New York 


Miss Daisy Dumont as Denise and Lee Graham as Victotre 


in “* The Belle of Brittany 


Miss Hope Latham and Miss Lucille La- 
Verne and they are conspirators in one 
great plot of fun. 


HILE “The Lottery Man,” by Mrs. 

Rida Johnson Young, is not on 
quite the same plane of spontaneous fun 
with ‘Seven Days,” it is, nevertheless, an 
unusually bright farce and is sure to 
have a long career. Theatre-goers who 
have been unlucky enough to sit through 
some of the recent “newspaper” plays 
may approach it with misgivings, for its 
hero is a reporter. But let them be re- 
assured. The play doesn’t ‘contain so 
much as a smirch of printer’s ink and, 
although an editorial room looms in the 
distance, it is far enough away not to 
be dangerous. 

Jack Wright, the reporter, stumbles 
into the predicament out of which the 
plot is made. He permits himself to be 
put up as a prize in a coupon matri- 
monial contest as a slight recompense to 
his editor, who has loaned him a sum of 
that vanished in 


money subsequently 


Wall Street. The feminine subscribers to 
the paper have only to cut out the cou- 
pons and contribute a dollar with each, 
and Jack will do the rest. It’s a grand 
chance for all the old maids as well as 
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the newspaper, and 
the lottery proves 
a great success. 
When Wright is 
soaring into noto- 


riety and_ keenly 
enjoying the sen- 


sation, he suddenly 
falls to earth with 
a dull thud. In a 
luckless moment 
he becomes cap- 
tive to the dreamy 
eyes of his editor’s 
niece, who has an 
independent f or- 
tune. Now his su- 
preme desire is to 
extricate himself 
from his pursuing 
horde of coupon- 
buying females, 
But how? Only 
one way seems 
feasible—to persuade his and his sweet- 
heart’s friends to buy up all the papers 
in the hope that they may sidetrack the 
lucky number. 

This is the thread of the story from 
which Wright, of course, finally emerges 
triumphant. The fun, however, rests in 
its side issues. J/rs. Peyton, the fat wife 
of the editor, is a victim of the “beauty 
doctor” fad. The goal of her ambition 
“reduce” herself. But she is a wary 
dame. She employs an emaciated old 
maid, Lizzie Roberts, to test the effi- 
ciency of the various “beautifying” pro- 
cesses. If they don’t kill Lizzze, then Ars. 
Peyton takes a chance. All who remember 
Miss Helen Lowell as Miss Hazy in 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” 
will realize how excruciatingly funny 
she makes this maidenly scarecrow, who 
is continually being put through a new 
course of sprouts. 

Liszte, of course, captures the winning 
coupon, which makes Wright her un- 
happy victim. But love’s young dream 
is rudely shattered when it develops that 
she filched the coupon in a moment of 
devilish abandonment from the cook, who 
is already engaged to marry the elevator- 
man. Thus [Vright’s troubles take their 
flight. 


is to 
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Miss Elsie Ryan as 7ofnette and Frank Daniels as Zhe Marquis in ‘* The Belle of Brittany’ 


is almost the 


If Miss Lowell as Lizzi 
whole show, Mr. Cyril Scott, who im 
personates II right, is not to bi. 
no other actor could perform his 
better than he. All the rest in the cast 
play in just the right vein of mock seri- 
ousness, Miss Janet Beecher and Miss 
Louise the first as Wright's 
sweetheart and the second as his mother, 
introduce into the story a tender little 
rcurrent of romance which almost 
the effect of lifting Lottery 


Man” above its farcical class. 


ime, sink e 


role 


Galloway, 


und 


sc | 1 
Lit 


has 


ET it be hoped that dramatic adap- 
tors will soon realize the utter futil- 
ity of attempting to turn the delightful 


Mr. W. J. Locke into plays. 
“The Morals of Marcus” proved a great 


, ] ft 
novels oO! 


disappointment two seasons ago; “The 
Beloved Vagabond” met an obscure fate 
on the road year; and within the 
past few weeks a requiem has been sung 
for “Idols” in New York. As if 
luckless experiments were not enough, 
Mr. Phillip Littel has tried to transfer 
“Septimus” to the stage, with results 
quite as unsatisfactory as the rest. So 
accomplished an actor as Mr. George 
\rliss has found it quite impossible to 
breathe a semblance of real life into 
the play. 

Mr. Arliss is an actor of such posi- 
tive ability that he could not be an ac- 
tual failure in any character. Quaintly 
humorous his Septimus Dix is, but 
throughout the play the character is 
robbed of its bigger side. It has gentle- 
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ness, pathos, unconscious chivalry and Since he is dealing with a puppet, 
a blend of courage and generosity, but Mr. Arliss cannot be blamed for failing 
to fill in its out- 
lines with the 
warm hues. of 
life. He might, 
however, have 
given the role 
more spiritual 
touches at the ex- 
pense of its purely 
comic character- 
istics, and thus 
have intensified 
its pathetic ap- 
peal. 

he remainder 
of the company is 


when all is said 
and done, the 
whimsical and 
thoroughly _ irre- 
sponsible inventor 
impresses me as 
not being much 
more than an am- 
iable simpleton. 

‘he reason for 
the false impres- 
sion which the 
play conveys is 
that the adaptor 
has not empha- 
sized the motive 
of Septimus’ 
great sacrifice in 
marrying Emmy 
after she had 


even less success- 
ful than he—ex- 
cept, perhaps, 
Miss Emily 
Stevens, who acts 
Emmy in a neu- 
rotic mood and 
plays with power 
at least one emo- 
tional scene. It is the 
one in the first act 
in which Emmy con- 
fides to Septimus her 
shame. As for Zora, 
Clem Sypher and 
IWiggleswick, the re- 
formed burglar, they 
are scarcely recog- 
nizable as creatures 
of Mr. Locke’s. 
When “Septimus” 
leaves New York, as 
it will in the course 
of time, Mr. Claus 
Bogel will be seen in 
the role of the in- 
ventor. Mr. Arliss is 
ill and has gone to 
England to recup- 
erate. 


been deceived and 
the disgrace of an 
illegitimate child 
confronts her. 
There is no hint 
of the inventor’s 
love for that full 
blooded world 
creature, Zora, 
and consequently 
no excuse for his 
platonic union 
with her unso- 
phisticated, 
shrinking _ sister. 
Not by the wild 
est flight of the 
imagination could 
it be suspected 
that Septimus de- 
liberately —_sacri- 
ficed himself for 
Zora’s sake. 

The play in 
other details 
makes use of the 
novel’s incidents, 
so it would be 
idle to repeat the 
plot. Indeed, 
most of my read 


PERETTAS, 
mostly of the 
Viennese brand, 
which were lucky 
ers will be better enough to gain a 
acquainted with protograph by Hall, New York foothold on Broad- 
it than I. Lew Fields as Ludwig Streusand in** Old Dutch” way early in the sea- 
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son, have not only stubbornly refused to 
be dislodged but have had the effect of 
discouraging competition. Though New 
York’s appetite for this form of light 
entertainment is keen, it also has its limi- 
tations, so managers have been content 
to leave well enough alone. The result is 
that, while the quality of the musical 
plays is much higher than in other years, 
their quantity is not nearly so great. 
Only two newcomers have had the 
hardihood lately to claim a part of the 
box-office spoils and both, on account of 
merits peculiarly their own, have suc- 
ceeded in winning their share. Between 
“The Belle of Brittany,” in which Mr. 
Frank Daniels is showing his defiance 
of increasing years, and “Old Dutch,” 
in which Mr. Lew Fields is giving rein 
to his familiar fun-making propensities, 
I much prefer the former. The first 
piece is very English and, consequently, 
very circumspect, but it is dainty and 
pretty from start to finish. As for Mr. 
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Miss Helen Hayes as Mimi and Lew Fields as Ludwig Streusand in ‘Old Dutch” 
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Daniels, he has never been happier than 
as the Eighteenth Century marquis, St. 
Gautier, who cannot make his eyebrows 
behave or restrain his ardor for pretty 
girls. 

The tinkling music of this graceful 
piece has not been rivaled on Daly’s 
stage since “Three Little Maids.”’ Oddly, 
too, Miss Elsie Ryan, who sang ‘The 
Miller’s Daughter” so charmingly in 
that production of other days, is in the 
new piece. Her present song, “She Was 
a Bit of the Very Best Brittany,” will 
be nearly as popular as her first big hit. 



























Besides, she makes a capital foil for 
Mr. Daniels. Although she enters into 
all his fun-making conspiracies, 
doesn’t allow herself to be 
shadowed by him. 

Musical fashions move in waves on 
the London stage, and just now animal 
songs are in the full flood of popularity. 
So it is not surprising to find the score 
of “The Belle of Brittany” sprinkled 
with them. For instance, there are ““I'wo 
Giddy Goats” sung by Mr. Martin 
Brown and Miss Ryan; “The Doggies 
and the Bone,” by Miss Ryan and the 
chorus; “The Little Country Mice,” by 
Miss Daisy Dumont and a group of girls, 
and one or two other ditties with a zoo- 
logical flavor. They are all good, but 
none has the dreamy quality of “The 
Old Chateau,” which is the bright par- 
ticular strand of Mr. Percy Greenbank’s 
skein of melody. 

Going back to the roly-poly Mr. Dan- 
iels, it is enough fun for an entire 


she 


once Over- 


evening to hear him describe to J oin- 
ette (Miss Ryan) his collection of an- 
cestral portraits, particularly one of a 


sour-faced old dame, “Aunt Phemie,” 
the story of whose personal eccentrici- 
ties has become a treasured family tra- 
dition and whose painting has _ been 
hung in the most consistent spot—over 
the fire. 

The settings of “The Belle of Brit- 
tany,” and also its costuming, are in 
harmony with the delicacy of its musi- 
cal score. The scenes represent an old 
mill in Brittany and a stately old cha- 
teau, opening upon lawns that are lux- 
uriant with blossoming daffodils. 

From “Old Dutch,” Mr. Fields’ 
piece, Mr. Victor Herbert, who com- 
posed the score, emerges with the great- 
est credit. Mr. Herbert could not write 
dull music even if he tried. Some of his 
numbers combine the sparkle of cham- 
pagne with the richness of burgundy, 
but Mr. Edgar Smith’s libretto is mostly 
beer, and not a good brew at that. The 
fault is that the story has been built out 
of a German farce, which was not partic- 
ularly novel or amusing in its original, 
and the adaptor has attempted little or 


nothing to improve it. But his gravest 
offense is that, in the scheme of his work, 
he has almost overlooked Mr. Fields, 
who wanders through the piece with 
very litle to do. Mr. Fields takes full ad- 
vantage of whatever opportunities come 
his way, but they are few and far be- 
tween. 

Even if the hilarity of the piece is not 
continuous or contagious, it nevertheless 
involves a plot. Mr. Fields impersonates 
Ludwig Streusand, an absent-minded in- 
ventor who, to avoid the adulations of 
his admiring townsmen, changes his 
name and goes with his daughter to a 
hotel in the Tyrol. The real owner of the 
name happens along and Sfreusand who, 
meanwhile, has lost his pocketbook con- 
taining all his money and his identifica- 
tion card, is accused of being a dead- 
beat. 

Instead of driving him away or 
turning him over to the police, the hotel 
proprietor compels him to work out his 
board-bill as a valet and _ stableman, 
while Liza, his daughter, is forced to 
become a chambermaid. By their blund- 
ers, both put the caravansarie in a state 
of confusion, provoke the guests, and 
drive the manager to the verge of dis- 
traction. 

The production is nothing if not gor- 
geous and the costumes and their color 
schemes are beautiful. Had some of the 
money squandered on stage decorations 
been used for the really essential parts 
of the entertainment, the result would 
have been much more satisfactory. Some 
of the popular songs are “I Want a Man 
to Love Me,” “You, Dearie,” “My Gypsy 
Sweetheart,” and “Mrs. Grundy,” and 
there is also a clever Russian dance. Mr. 
Fields’ best assistants are Miss Alice 
Dovey, Miss Ada Lewis, Miss Eva Dav- 
enport, Mr. Vernon Castle, and Mr. 
John E. Henshaw. They flash out at in- 
tervals from a retinue of one hundred 
people. 

Incidentally, if there is anything un- 
der the sun more difficult to do than to 
write about a musical comedy, good or 
bad, I wish one of my readers would 
rise and tell me what it is. 





